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It is with confidence of an immediate liking that we 
recommend to our readers the periodical “ Short Stories” 
the first number of which will be issued on the roth of 
April. This new magazine is intended to relieve the 
pressure on Current Literature in the matter of fiction, 
the space being utilized for extracts from current books, 
and the more pronounced literary features of the world’s 
periodicals. 
fiction are blended into a volume of story-telling de- 
light. For the train, the period of outing, the idle 
moment, or the absorbing hour, this new publication 
will always be an agreeable companion. It is in swift- 
ness, color, and dramatic incident planned to entertain. 
It would be well to order at once of your dealer. Cur- 
rent Literature and Short Stories to one address $5.00. 





The Equation of Fame—T. W. Higginson—Independent 

The aim of all criticism is really to solve the equa- 
tion of fame and to find what literary work is of real 
value. For convenience, the critic assumes the atti- 
tude of infallibility. He really knows better in his 
own case, being commonly an author also. The curi- 
ous thing is that, by a sort of comity of the profession, 
the critic who is an author assumes that other critics 
are infallible also, and is as sensitive to the praise or 
blame of his contemporaries as he would wish them to 
be in his presence. He bows his head before “the 
London press ” or the “ New York press ” as meekly as if 
he did not know full well that these august bodies are 
made up of just such weak and unstable mortals as he 
knows himself to be. At the Saville Club in London 
an American is introduced to some beardless youth, 
and presently, when some slashing criticism is men- 
tioned, in the Academy or the Saturday Review, the fact 
incidentally comes out that his companion happened 
to write that very article. Never again, the visitor 
thinks, “shall I be any more awed by what I read in 
those august periodicals than if it had appeared in my 
village newspaper at home.” But he goes his way, and 
in a month is looking with as much deference as ever 
for the “verdict of the London press.” It seems a 
tribute to the greatness of our common nature that the 
most ordinary individuals have weight with us as soon 
as there are enough of them to get together in a jury- 
box, or even in a newspaper office, and pronounce a 
verdict. As Chancellor Oxenstiern sent a young man 
on his travels to see with how little wisdom the world 
was governed, so it is worth while for every young writer 
to visit New York or London that he may see with how 
little serious consideration his work will be criticised. 
The only advantage conferred by added years in au- 
thorship is that one learns this lesson a little better, 
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though the oldest author never learns it very well. But 
apart from all drawbacks in the way of haste and shal- 
lowness, there is a profounder difficulty which besets the 
most careful critical work. It inevitably takes the 
color of the time; its study of the stars is astrology, 
not astronomy, to adopt Thoreau’s distinction, Heine 
points out, in his essay on German Romanticism, that 
we greatly err in supposing that Goethe’s early fame 
bore much comparison with his deserts. He was in- 
deed praised for Werther and Goetz von Berlichingen, 
but the romances of August La Fontaine were in equal 
demand, and the latter, being a voluminous writer, was 
much more in men’s mouths. The poets of the period 
were Wieland and Rambler, and Kotzebue and Iffland 
ruled the stage. Even forty years ago, I remember well, 
it was considered an open subject of discussion whether 
Goethe or Schiller was the greater name; and Professor 
Felton, of Harvard University, took the pains to trans- 
late a history of German literature, by Menzel, the one 
object of which was to show that Goethe was quite a 
secondary figure and not destined to any lasting repu- 
tation. It was one of the objections to Margaret Fuller, 
in the cultivated Cambridge circle of that day, that she 
spoke disrespectfully of Menzel in The Dial, and called 
him a Philistine—the first introduction into English, so 
far as I know, of that word since familiarized by Arnold 
and others. We fancy France to be a place where, if 
governments are changeable, literary fame, fortified by 
academies, rests on sure ground. But Théophile 
Gautier, in the preface to his Les Grotesques, tells us 
just the contrary. He declares that in Paris all praise or 
blame is overstated, because in order to save the trouble 
of a serious opinion, they take up one writer temporarily 
in order to get rid of the rest. “There are,” he goes 
on, “strange fluctuations in reputations, and auréoles 
change heads. After death, illuminated foreheads are 
extinguished and obscure brows grow bright. Posterity 
means night for some, dawn to others.” Who would 
to-day believe, he asks, that the obscure writer Chape- 
lain passed for long years as the greatest poet, not 
alone of France, but the whole world (4 plus grand 
poéte, non-seulement de France, mais du monde entier), 
and that nobody less potent than the Duchesse de 
Longueville would have dared to go to sleep over his 
poem of La Pucelle? Yet this was in the time of 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, and La Fontaine. Heine 
points out that it is not enough for a poet to utter his 
own sympathies, he must also reach those of his audi- 
ence. The audience, he thinks, is often like some 
hungry Bedouin Arab in the desert, “who thinks he 
has found a sack of peas and opens it eagerly—but 
alas! they are only pearls!” With what discontent did 
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the audience of Emerson’s day inspect his precious 
stones! Even now Matthew Arnold shakes his head 
over them and finds Longfellow’s little sentimental 
poem of The Bridge worth the whole of Emerson. 
When we consider that Byron once accepted meekly 
his own alleged inferiority to Rogers, and that Southey 
ranked himself with Milton and Virgil, and only with 
half-reluctant modesty placed himself below Homer, 
that Miss Anna Seward and her contemporaries habit- 
ually spoke of Hayley as “the Mighty Bard” and 
passed over without notice Hayley’s eccentric depend- 
ent, William Blake; that but two volumes of Thoreau’s 
writings were published, greatly to his financial loss, 
during his life-time, and eight others, with four bio- 
graphies of him, since his death; that Willis’s writings 
came into instant acceptance, while Hawthorne’s, ac- 
cording to their early publisher, attracted “no attention 
whatever;” that Willis indeed boasted to Longfellow 
of making ten thousand dollars a year by his pen, when 
Longfellow wished that he could earn one-tenth of 
that amount,—we must certainly admit that the equa- 
tion of fame may require many years for its solution. 
I think it is Selden who says that “learning hath made 
most by those books on which the printers have lost ;” 
and if this is true of learning, it is far truer of that 
incalculable and often perplexing gift called genius. 
Young Americans write back from London that they 
wish they had gone there in the palmy days of literary 
society—in the days when Dickens and Thackeray were 
yet alive, and when Tennyson and Browning were in 
their prime, instead of waiting until the present period, 
when Rider Haggard and Oscar Wilde are regarded, 
they say, as serious and important authors. But just 
so men looked back in longing from that earlier day to 
the period of Scott and Wordsworth, and so farther and 
farther and farther. It is easy for older men to recall 
when Thackeray and Dickens were in some measure 
obscured by now-forgotten contemporaries, like Harri- 
son Ainsworth and G, P. R. James, and when one was 
gravely asked whether he preferred Tennyson to Milnes 
or Sterling or Trench or Alford or Faber. It is to me 
one of the most vivid reminiscences of my college 
graduation that, having rashly ventured upon a com- 
mencement oration whose theme was “ Poetry in an 
Unpoetical Age,” I closed with an urgent appeal to 
young poets to “lay down their Spenser and Tennyson” 
and look into life for themselves. Prof. Edward T. 
Channing, then the highest literary authority in New 
England, paused in amazement with uplifted pencil 
over this combination of names. “You mean,” he 
said, “that they should neither defer to the highest 
authority nor be influenced by the lowest?” When I 
persisted, with the zeal of seventeen, that I had no such 
meaning, but regarded them both as among the gods, 
he said good-naturedly: “ Ah! that is a different thing. 
I wish you. to say what you think. I regard Tennyson 
as a great calf, but you are entitled to your own opin- 
ion.”” The oration met with much applause at certain 
passages, including this one; and the applause was just, 
for these passages were written by my eldest sister, who 
had indeed suggested the subject of the whole address. 
But I fear that its only value to posterity will consist 
in the remark it elicited from the worthy professor; 
this comment affording certainly an excellent milestone 
for Tennyson’s early reputation. It is worth while to 
remember, also, that this theory of calfhood, like most 
of the early criticisms on Tennyson, had a certain 
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foundation in the affectations and crudities of these 
early volumes, long since shed and ignored. That was 
in the period of the two thin volumes, with their poem 
on the author’s room, now quotable from memory only: 
‘**O darling room, my heart’s delight ! 

Dear room, the apple of my sight ! 

With thy two couches soft and white, 

There is no room so exquisite, 

No little room so warm and bright, 

Wherein to read, wherein to write.”’ 

I do not count it to the discredit of my mentor, after 
the lapse of nearly half a century, that he discerned in 
this something which it is now the fashion to call veal. 
Similar lapses helped to explain the early under-estimate 
of the Lake school of poets in England, and of the 
Transcendental school in our country, even of Margaret 
Fuller’s early criticisms on Lowell. On the other hand, 
it is commonly true that authors temporarily elevated, 
in the first rude attempts to solve the equation of fame, 
have afforded some reason, however inadequate, for 
their over-appreciation. Théophile Gautier, in the 
essay already quoted, says that no man entirely dupes 
his epoch, and there is always some basis for the shal- 
lowest reputations, though what is truly admirable may 
find men insensible for a time. And Joubert, always 
profounder than Gautier, while admitting that popu- 
larity varies with the period (/a vogue des livres dépend 
du gott des sitcles), tells us also that only what is excel- 
lent is held in lasting memory (4a mémoire n’aime que 
ce gui est excellent), and winds up his essay on the quali- 
ties of the writer with the pithy motto, “Excel, and 
you will live” (excelle et tu vivras /) 





The Novel—W. G. Cooper—The Atlanta Constitution 

The dead flatness of the literary world suggests a 
question: Our ancestors invented the novel in their 
day, and it made them great. Can this age produce 
nothing of its own—are we going to copy forever? 
Will the nineteenth century conceive no new form of 
literary effort? The reading public turns to biography 
with a fresh zeal, and history seems to have fresh 
attractions. While the French public is being satiated 
with the daily short story, a few brilliant Frenchmen 
have turned in sheer desperation to write the lives of 
certain grand dames of the last century. But biography 
is not wholly a relief, nor is history. For some cen- 
turies the world has been looking at itself ina glass 
that fictionists, biographers, and historians have held 
up. Is this worthy of a sensible world? This long 
self-contemplation has generated all sorts of homo- 
worship, the worst of which is the insane idolatry of 
the Comtists, who bow down to the great god, humanity. 
Under the influence of this long self-adulation such 
brilliant men as Frederic Harrison have been led off 
into extravagant and dazzling nonsense, while the ordi- 
nary worshippers have fallen into a dull, inane idolatry. 
This is the extreme result of forever looking at our- 
selves. In the name of modesty, is not conceit fully 
grown, and is not selfishness large enough? Would 
we not beiter look at the mountains and the clouds 
awhile? Would we not better explore the unknown 
regions of the sea or make researches into the folk-lore 
of the air? Why not take old nature as a subject for 
our character drawing? “Who hath entered into the 
treasures of the snow, of the hail, and of the rain?” 
These things are a sealed book to all but the learned 
few whose words are riddles. If the devious ways of 
the human heart are simple enough for popular litera- 
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ture, why is not the consistency of nature? Why should 
the people stand afar off and fear to touch the base of 
the mount? Why should they allow the Aaronic fic- 
tionist to set up for them a golden calf when there are 
tables of stone above, a pillar of cloud by day anda 
pillar of fire by night? Nature is no sphinx. “There 
is no speech, no language, where her voice is not heard.” 
Consistent as truth and finished as perfection, her plot 
is eternal and her story divine. Why, then, should not 
the story-tellers weave romances about the life of the 
mundane mother? Let them ask themselves why the 
lily was not given in marriage to the rose, or the blush- 
ing peach to the sturdy apple, though the ignoble 
melons proclaimed free-love and the squash went gayly 
into the pumpkin’s harem. Nature is a great subject, 
ever the same, ever new, appealing to the simplest and 
engaging the great. Why scientific men should speak 
about her in language peculiar to themselves it is hard 
to guess. Almost any subject may be made popular 
if the men who write about it have sufficient mastery to 
talk simply. Great things are simple, and the greatness 


of the popular writer is in talking plainly about things 


that are plainly great. The novel at first was cumber- 
some, long, and involved, often tedious. ‘Now it is con- 
cise, and no one has patience with a waste of words. 
When those who write about nature understand their 
business they will use simple speech, that will appeal 
to the wayfaring man. Less circumlocution and more 
of the clear language that mirrors nature in its pellucid 
depths, as landmarks and delicate clouds are mirrored 
in a crystal lake, will make nature-writing popular. 





Improved Blue-Stockings— Maurice Thompson—America 

It has been asserted roundly and often that nowadays 
women do most of the literary study, if not a larger 
part of the literary work, especially in the lighter field 
of fiction. Whether the assertion is founded in truth 
or not, there is no question but that during the last 
hundred years the feminine mind has made a wonderful 
advance in every pathway of thought. If we turn back 
the leaves of time until we reach the date 1790, a 
glance at the literature then current will not give us a 
very favorable impr¢ssion of the intellectual standard 
of women. Not that there was any dearth of feminine 
brightness, cleverness, and even acumen, but the literary 
performances, no matter how famous they have be- 
come, were so greatly below the average of what women 
are now doing that we are reconciled at once without 
reserve to the present situation and make a low, sincere 
bow to the blue-stockings of our own time. What if a 
comparison had to be made between one of Fanny 
Burney’s novels, or one of Jane Austen’s, and one by 
George Eliot, or by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, or by Mrs. 
Margaret Deland? There’s no denying the fact that 
the stories of the first two would suffer terribly, they 
could scarcely find schoolgirl readers now, and cer- 
tainly men of the mould of Burke or of Macaulay would 
not think of giving them valuable time and distinguished 
consideration. Fanny Burney came a trifle ahead of 
Miss Austen in point of time, and the immediate suc- 
cess of her work was greater than it might have been 
had it depended entirely on a critical consideration of 
its merits. She had a way of making friends and using 
them; her chic was irresistible. Such men as Dr. 


Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Burke, the orator, 
were captivated by her, and yet she was shy toa de- 
gree, not in the least unscrupulous, and, withal, she 
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was honest and becomingly unselfish. Almost without . 
education in the commom acceptation of the word, 
by no means a great reader of books, she launched 
herself into fiction-writing, having but the equipment 
afforded by a girlish brightness and a certain quality 
of imagination that lent a cheap brilliancy and a kind 
of sentimental force to her art, if art it should be called. 
Neither of her novels has any genuine merit measured 
as we must measure merit now; but with Dr. Johnson 
blowing trumpet for her, with Burke making sonorous 
periods in behalf of her literary genius, and with even 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and, a little later, the royal family 
for patrons, how could success be averted! Miss 
Austen followed close upon the blue-stockinged heels 
of Miss Burney, with the advantage of a more deliberate 
and judicial mind, a better if not a “breezier” style 
and a strong hold of the realities of life. Her novels 
are not, however, in any degree comparable to those of 
George Sand, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Ward, or, indeed, those of any one out of 
twenty American, English, and French women now 
living, or but recently dead, that could be named. 
Much as we may admire the quiet, self-composed, 
orderly, painstaking, though immensely tedious art of 
Miss Austen’s stories, we cannot fail to recognize its 
low plane. It never rises above the humdrum of life 
that is exasperatingly commonplace. We feel the old 
maid bas-bleu in every line, the very pages have a spin- 
ster primness, and the margins and titlepages suggest 
the inexhaustible patience of single blessedness. Such 
novels would be marked “tedious, tiresome, common- 
place, and altogether uridesirable ” by the bright women 
who do the “tasting” for our publishers nowadays. 
If they chanced to find much-grudged publication they 
would fall dead from the press. It is well enough to 
mention Miss Austen as a classic, and all that, but she 
is a classic whose day is forever gone by. I can imagine 
no greater calamity to the novel-reading world than 
would be a revival of her method of fiction-making. 
In the more romantic field there were Mme. de Staél, 
Jane Porter, and Ann Radcliffe. We all feel very 
thankful for Corinne, Scottish Chiefs, and Mysteries of 
Udolpho, but it is a distant and respectfully reserved 
thankfulness. We shouldn’t care to see any more of 
them—our women must not write like that—no danger 
that they will. Romance has found much better ex- 
pression in Romola, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and in Jane 
Eyre. Men have not advanced apace with the women 
in these lines. Who will dare say that some later 
romancer has surpassed Scott? What careful critic 
will set Fielding much behind any novelist of to-day— 
morals left out? But we must not forget to say that if 
women have improved more than men, still they have 
not yet surpassed them. George Eliot and George 
Sand have set a great pace for the contemporary blue- 
stocking, and there are living women, very young ones 
too, who are forging along with admirable vigor very 
close to the leaders of masculine art; but what one of 
them all turns a stylus with quite the humor of Howells, 

with Guy de Maupassant’s masterly art, with Daudet’s 
exquisite sense of life, with Cable’s certainty of touch? 

The women are coming, however, coming up the slope, 

reaching for the highest places, and, say what we may, 

they bid fair to take them. -The Fanny Burneys and 

the Jane Austens will not succeed with us; the senti- 

mental and subjectively tiresome or the flippantly be- 

witching spinster, young or old, can never have her day 
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again. The time is at hand for women of lofty imag- 
ination, breadth of vision, depth of insight, and solidity 
of judgment to lay out their lives in work that shall 
have a powerful influence upon civilization. It is true 
that Gladstone and Ruskin, reverting to a century ago, 
have foisted two or three little diaries and sentimental 
femininities into momentary fame; but the Marie Bash- 
kirtseffs and their like are not the typical women of our 
day; they are the stray remnants of an hysterical age. 





The World’s Newspapers—W. E. Jarvis—From ‘‘ Chatter” 

Comparatively few people have any idea of the num- 
ber of papers daily published throughout the entire 
globe, or of the many and singular languages in which 
they are printed. No less than 4,965 papers daily make 
their appearance in the world. Some of these appear 
in two or three languages, one of them generally being 
English. Fifty-nine different languages are employed. 
No country on the globe enjoys so many newspapers 
as does the United States, and in no other country has 
the progress of journalism been so marked and rapid. 
In the publication of dailies, the United States leads 
with a total of 1,494. Germany comes next with 891. 
New York State alone possesses a larger number of 
newspapers than are found upon all continents south 
of the equator. Among the United States papers are 
found one in the Magyar language and also one in 
Armenian. The first paper to appear in the United 
States was the Boston News-Letter, April 24th, 1704. 
Canada’s first paper was the Halifax Gazette, in 1763. 
Great Britain possesses but 229 dailies, but their aver- 
age circulation is almost five times as great as that of 
the United States. In its number of papers (141) and 
amount of circulation, Paris runs ahead of all other 
cities. It publishes twelve more dailies than London, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston combined. The 
oldest paper in Europe is the Post Zeitung, published 
at Frankfort in 1616, while that with the greatest circu- 
lation is Le Petit Journal of Paris, whose daily issue 
is over 600,000. China, with her 387,000,000 of people, 
boasts of but ten daily and fourteen other papers (as 
compared with the United States’ 65 millions of people, 
and 1,494 daily and 12,441 weekly and semi-weekly, 
not to speak of the hundreds of monthly and semi- 
monthly publications). Only eleven of these are in 
the Chinese language, the rest are English, save one, 
which is in French. But China, with her few papers, 
lays claim to the first and oldest newspaper publication 
in the world. This is the Pekin Gazette, with a daily 
issue of 10,000 and containing simply official informa- 
tion and imperial edicts. It still retains its original 
form and make-up of 1,000 years ago. Its size is four 
inches wide by ten inches long. * Each issue has about 
eighteen leaves of soft thin paper with ragged edges, 
printed only on one side, in Chinese characters. A 
thin yellow cover incloses these sheets, the whole 
fastened at the back by a few light stitches. In strik- 
ing contrast to China is Japan, which, in journalistic 
achievements, has forged ahead until at the present 
time (and in the space of twenty-five years) she can 
count ninety-two dailies and 175 other periodicals. 
Some years ago in the English Colony of Natal there 
appeared a paper in the vernacular of the Zulus, but 
this paper has now ceased to be published. The little 
island of Iceland, 300 miles long and 200 broad, and 
isolated from the great continents of civilization, is 
found to have as great a number of newspapers as are 
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printed in the vernacular tongue of the Empire of 
China. The newspapers of Iceland are published at a 
point farther north than any other journals in existence. 
The publications of India comprise many languages. 
Those in the native tongues are said to be more 
thoroughly read and circulated .in proportion to the 
number of: copies issued, than those of any other 
country. A single paper not unfrequently finds its way 
through a whole village, going from house to house, 
and being read by each inhabitant thereof, until even 
with the tenderest handling it is completely worn out. 
Six papers form the entire collection of Persian peri- 
odicals; five are in the native vernacular, and one in 
Syriac. Type is abandoned in the printing of these 
papers. When the copy is ready, it is passed to a 
scribe, who makes a clean copy just as the paper is to 
appear. This is then given to an expert who produces 
a fine caligraph copy with the head lettering. This is 
then photographed on lithographic stones, bitten with 
acid, and when the printed copies are struck off they 
are identical with the copy of the scribe. The island 
of Borneo, generally supposed to be inhabited by “ wild 
men and savages, boasts of the smallest regularly pub- 
lished newspaper in the world. This is the Sarawak 
Gazette, an English paper, size eighf and one-quarter 
inches wide by thirteen inches long, and was first issued 
in August, 1870. Austria claims newspapers printed 
in a greater variety of languages than any other country. 
These comprise German, Italian, French, Magyar or 
Hungarian, Greek, Latin, Polish, Servian, Slavonian, 
Roumanian, Rutherian, Croatian, Czechish, Slavic, and 
Hebrew. The most remarkable of these, and perhaps 
of the entire globe, is the Acta Comparationis Lite- 
rarum Universarum, being a semi-monthly review of 
comparative literative literature, with contributors in 
every part of the world, each of whose articles is printed 
in its native tongue. While large circulations are freely 
advertised in the United States, some of the papers of 
London, Paris, and Berlin far outstrip any that are pub- 
lished here. Le Petit Journal of Paris claims a daily 
issue Of over 600,000. The London Daily Telegraph 
is said to publish 280,000 per diem. Lloyd’s Weekly 
London newspaper has an issue of 621,000. The 
Berliner Modenwelt, a semi-monthly paper of fashions, 
circulates 600,000 copies, 250,000 in German, and the 
balance in other languages. The five principal lan- 
guages in the order of their importance, are English 
(17,600), German (7,500), French (4,000), Spanish 
(1,700), Italian (1,500). Through these five languages 
the world receives the greater portion of the best 
thoughts and ideas of man, which stimulates the genius 
and patriotism of millions of minds. Who can estimate 
the mighty power these thousands of journals are work- 
ing for the good of civilization? The following figures 
show the number of publications on each continent: 
Daily Publica- Total publications 
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Has American Literature a Future ?—Times-Democrat 
And now abideth Emerson, Carlyle and Tolstoi; 
these three; and the greatest of these is Tolstoi. Such 
in brief is the summing up of the literary creed of Ivan 
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Panin, in so far as modern writers are concerned. If 
the reader ask, who is Panin? we can reply only as 
Panin himself permits, for he is but the prophet of 
others, and of him none hath prophesied. Panin, then, 
has translated the poems of Pushkin, with notes and 
introduction, and has written two volumes entitled re- 
spectively: Thoughts, Series I., Thoughts, Series II. 
More recently he has delivered to the people of Boston 
some half-dozen lectures on Russian literature, in the 
course of which occurs the confession of faith summed 
up in the foregoing paraphrase of Paul. As Greek 
literature ends with Sociates and Plato, and that of 
Rome with Marcus Aurelius and Seneca, so, says Panin, 
does German end with Goethe, English with Carlyle 
and Ruskin, and American with Emerson. Letters 
still go on in Germany, England, and America, but the 
literary cycle is completed; higher than these the soul 
cannot hope to rise. Western thought is ripe to rot- 
tenness, English and American intellect has reached 
a stage of jaded satiety in which only the “ chess puz- 
zles”’ of a Browning can arouse interest, or the “ table- 
leaping antics of a Mark Twain” move to laughter, 
and when the sight of actual starvation is required to 
goad the sluggish sin-steeped consciences to remorse. 
This is certainly a terrible gloomy picture of our present 
and future; far more gloomy than we are accustomed 
to hold up before ourselves even in our moments of 
deepest dissatisfaction with our own achievements. 
We Americans have been used to regard ourselves, and 
to be regarded by others, as a new people, with a future 
before us; a people who have already done somewhat 
in a practical object-lesson sort of way, toward the 
bettering of the condition of mankind, but have not 
yet found leisure to sit down amid the sound of axes 
and hammers to collect our thoughts, and really give 
our minds to the business of creating a literature. And 
now we are told that the time for that is already gone 
by; that one man has thought all the thoughts our 
civilization is capable of suggesting, and that, like the 
worm-eaten pear which soonest takes on a deceptive 
hue of ripeness, we are, so far as intellectual life is 
concerned, already decayed before we are full-grown. 
Assertions are easily made. Nothing costs so little in 
the way of thought and research. It is a cheap way of 
covering paper and filling up the required hour of the 
lecturer, and it is perhaps not altogether unprofitable, 
since there is pretty certain to be one if not more 
among the hearers or readers, as the case may be, who 
will take time to look a little more closely into their 
grounds, and to inquire whether they will sustain such 
sweeping conclusions. It is unquestionably true that 
so far America has added little if anything to literature 
that is fresh. Even Emerson is in a large degree but 
a reiteration of Plato, of whom somebody has said, 
“All philosophic truth is Plato rightly divined; all 
philosophic error is Plato misunderstood.” Neverthe- 
less, we are not as a people prepared to believe that 
no greater height can be reached, simply because it 
has not yet been done. It is our mission to do the 
things that have not yet been done. That is what we 
have been occupied with in the material world, that is 
what we shall yet accomplish in the world of intellect. 
What is our very existence as a nation but an attempt 
to materialize the philosophy of Plato? A lamentably 
imperfect attempt, as we acknowledge with humiliation, 
still an attempt; and in the very fact that we see how 
imperfect it is lies the hope of our regeneration. Yet 
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not in that alone. Underneath that perception, and 
constantly urging us on to new effort toward perfection, 
lies the deep and abiding faith that we have not yet. 
fulfilled our mission among nations. Whether he con- 
fess it openly or not, every American who is worthy of 
the name firmly believes that the hand of Providence 
planted our forefathers upon this continent for the pur- 
pose of establishing that brotherhood of which Plato 
dreamed, and Christ preached. It is part of our Anglo- 
Saxon shyness to cover up this conviction under an 
affectation of materialism, of scepticism in regard to 
man’s higher destiny, and even a pretence of doubt as 
to the reality of the existence of God; but no one will 
deny that he believes in the perpetuity and progress of 
our national life and of the final triumph of the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded. With the accomplish- 
ment of this, a new and regenerate literature must 
arise; a literature capable of inspiring again to some- 
thing inconceivably higher than our clouded imagina- 
tions are now able to picture, and from which the 
cruelty, injustice, and suffering, which now form so large 
a part of the literary capital of the world, shall forever 
disappear. It is chiefly in their power of depicting 
suffering, and harrowing up the soul with realistic por- 
trayals of want and woe, that the claim for the superi- 
ority of the Russian writers is based. The Russian 
people, however, possess a genius for suffering which 
is entirely foreign to the Anglo-Saxon, and particularly 
to the American Anglo-Saxon. We believe in joy. 
One of the inalienable rights guaranteed by our written 
Constitution is the pursuit of happiness. It is true that 
this right is practically denied to many by the still im- 
perfect conditions of our civilization, but there is an 
inborn instinct in every American breast that teaches 
him that suffering has no right to be, and leads him to 
readily lend his aid toward its abolition, when once a 
scheme adequate to the purpose is laid before him. 
It is this inborn feeling that breeds in us an impatience 
with sentimental charities which feed the evil they 
affect to alleviate, and creates the imperative demand 
for a social reformation that shall do away at once and 
forever with all need for other charity than that implied 
by the first and best acceptation of the word. So far 
then are we from believing that there is no future for 
American literature that we are firmly of opinion that 
it is all still in the future, and that when it does arise 
it will be no servile imitation of the literatures of 
oppression, but the true child of that free and regen- 
erate social order it is our national mission to establish. 





‘The Rhyming Mania—Oliver W. Holmes—Atlantic Monthly 

I gave a piece of advice the other day which I said 
I thought deserved a paragraph to itself. It was from a 
letter I wrote not long ago to an unknown young corre- 
spondent, who had a longing for seeing himself in verse, 
but was not hopelessly infatuated with the idea that he 
was born a “ poet.”” “ When you write in prose,” I said, 
“you say what you mean. When you write in verse 
you say what you must.” Iwas thinking more espe- 
cially of rhymed verse. Rhythm alone is a tether, and 
not a very long one. But rhymes are iron fetters; it 
is dragging a chain and ball to march under their in- 
cumbrance; it is a clog-dance you are figuring in, 
when you execute your metrical fas seud. Consider 
under what a disadvantage your thinking powers are 
laboring when you are handicapped by the inexorable 
demands of our scanty English rhyming vocabulary! 
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again. The time is at hand for women of lofty imag- 
ination, breadth of vision, depth of insight, and solidity 
of judgment to lay out their lives in work that shall 
have a powerful influence upon civilization. It is true 
that Gladstone and Ruskin, reverting to a century ago, 
have foisted two or three little diaries and sentimental 
femininities into momentary fame; but the Marie Bash- 
kirtseffs and their like are not the typical women of our 
day; they are the stray remnants of an hysterical age. 





The World’s Newspapers—W. E. Jarvis—From ‘‘ Chatter” 

Comparatively few people have any idea of the num- 
ber of papers daily published throughout the entire 
globe, or of the many and singular languages in which 
they are printed. No less than 4,965 papers daily make 
their appearance in the world. Some of these appear 
in two or three languages, one of them generally being 
English. Fifty-nine different languages are employed. 
No country on the globe enjoys so many newspapers 
as does the United States, and in no other country has 
the progress of journalism been so marked and rapid. 
In the publication of dailies, the United States leads 
with a total of 1,494. Germany comes next with 891. 
New York State alone possesses a larger number of 
newspapers than are found upon all continents south 
of the equator. Among the United States papers are 
found one in the Magyar language and also one in 
Armenian. The first paper to appear in the United 
States was the Boston News-Letter, April 24th, 1704. 
Canada’s first paper was the Halifax Gazette, in 1763. 
Great Britain possesses but 229 dailies, but their aver- 
age circulation is almost five times as great as that of 
the United States. In its number of papers (141) and 
amount of circulation, Paris runs ahead of all other 
cities. It publishes twelve more dailies than London, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston combined. The 
oldest paper in Europe is the Post Zeitung, published 
at Frankfort in 1616, while that with the greatest circu- 
lation is Le Petit Journal of Paris, whose daily issue 
is over 600,000. China, with her 387,000,000 of people, 
boasts of but ten daily and fourteen other papers (as 
compared with the United States’ 65 millions of people, 
and 1,494 daily and 12,441 weekly and semi-weekly, 
not to speak of the hundreds of monthly and semi- 
monthly publications). Only eleven of these are in 
the Chinese language, the rest are English, save one, 
which is in French. But China, with her few papers, 
lays claim to the first and oldest newspaper publication 
in the world. This is the Pekin Gazette, with a daily 
issue of 10,000 and containing simply official informa- 
tion and imperial edicts. It still retains its original 
form and make-up of 1,000 years ago. Its size is four 
inches wide by ten inches long. ° Each issue has about 
eighteen leaves of soft thin paper with ragged edges, 
printed only on one side, in Chinese characters. A 
thin yellow cover incloses these sheets, the whole 
fastened at the back by a few light stitches. In strik- 
ing contrast to China is Japan, which, in journalistic 
achievements, has forged ahead until at the present 
time (and in the spaee of twenty-five years) she can 
count ninety-two dailies and 175 other periodicals. 
Some years ago in the English Colony of Natal there 
appeared a paper in the vernacular of the Zulus, but 
this paper has now ceased to be published. The little 
island of Iceland, 300 miles long and 200 broad, and 
isolated from the great continents of civilization, is 
found to have as great a number of newspapers as are 
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printed in the vernacular tongue of the Empire of 
China. The newspapers of Iceland are published at a 
point farther north than any other journals in existence. 
The publications of India comprise many languages. 
Those in the native tongues are said to be more 
thoroughly read and circulated .in proportion to the 
number of copies issued, than those of any other 
country. A single paper not unfrequently finds its way 
through a whole village, going from house to house, 
and being read by each inhabitant thereof, until even 
with the tenderest handling it is completely worn out. 
Six papers form the entire collection of Persian peri- 
odicals; five are in the native vernacular, and one in 
Syriac. Type is abandoned in the printing of these 
papers. When the copy is ready, it is passed to a 
scribe, who makes a clean copy just as the paper is to 
appear. This is then given to an expert who produces 
a fine caligraph copy with the head lettering. This is 
then photographed on lithographic stones, bitten with 
acid, and when the printed copies are struck off they 
are identical with the copy of the scribe. The island 
of Borneo, generally supposed to be inhabited by “ wild 
men and savages, boasts of the smallest regularly pub- 
lished newspaper in the world. This is the Sarawak 
Gazette, an English paper, size eight and one-quarter 
inches wide by thirteen inches long, and was first issued 
in August, 1870. Austria claims newspapers printed 
in a greater variety of languages than any other country. 
These comprise German, Italian, French, Magyar or 
Hungarian, Greek, Latin, Polish, Servian, Slavonian, 
Roumanian, Rutherian, Croatian, Czechish, Slavic, and 
Hebrew. The most remarkable of these, and perhaps 
of the entire globe, is the Acta Comparationis Lite- 
rarum Universarum, being a semi-monthly review of 
comparative literative literature, with contributors in 
cvery part of the world, each of whose articles is printed 
in its native tongue. While large circulations are freely 
advertised in the United States, some of the papers of 
London, Paris, and Berlin far outstrip any that are pub- 
lished here. Le Petit Journal of Paris claims a daily 
issue of over 600,000. The London Daily Telegraph 
is said to publish 280,000 per diem. Lloyd’s Weekly 
London newspaper has an issue of 621,000. The 
Berliner Modenwelt, a semi-monthly paper of fashions, 
circulates 600,000 copies, 250,000 in German, and the 
balance in other languages. The five principal lan- 
guages in the order of their importance, are English 
(17,600), German (7,500), French (4,000), Spanish 
(1,700), Italian (1,500). Through these five languages 
the world receives the greater portion of the best 
thoughts and ideas of man, which stimulates the genius 
and patriotism of millions of minds. Who can estimate 
the mighty power these thousands of journals are work- 
ing for the good of civilization? The following figures 
show the number of publications on each continent: 
Daily Publica- Total publications 








tions. of all sorts. 
ee ere 2,567 20,202 
North America............000¢ 1,736 12,943 
/ OR eee ere re 222 800 
Souths America .. .....cicccccese 290 720 
PN Sr 88 54 oS apn po eneren 107 683 
SN ta. Mev od0syideses aes 43 199 

4,965 35,547 





Has American Literature a Future ?>—Times-Democrat 
And now abideth Emerson, Carlyle and Tolstoi; 
these three; and the greatest of these is Tolstoi. Such 
in brief is the summing up of the literary creed of Ivan 
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Panin, in so far as modern writers are concerned. If 
the reader ask, who is Panin? we can reply only as 
Panin himself permits, for he is but the prophet of 
others, and of him none hath prophesied. Panin, then, 
has translated the poems of Pushkin, with notes and 
introduction, and has written two volumes entitled re- 
spectively: Thoughts, Series I., Thoughts, Series II. 
More recently he has delivered to the people of Boston 
some half-dozen lectures on Russian literature, in the 
course of which occurs the confession of faith summed 
up in the foregoing paraphrase of Paul. As Greek 
literature ends with Sociutes and Plato, and that of 
Rome with Marcus Aurelius and Seneca, so, says Panin, 
does German end with Goethe, English with Carlyle 
and Ruskin, and American with Emerson. Letters 
still go on in Germany, England, and America, but the 
literary cycle is completed; higher than these the soul 
cannot hope to rise. Western thought is ripe to rot- 
tenness, English and American intellect has reached 
a stage of jaded satiety in which only the “ chess puz- 
zles” of a Browning can arouse interest, or the “ table- 
leaping antics of a Mark Twain” move to laughter, 
and when the sight of actual starvation is required to 
goad the sluggish sin-steeped consciences to remorse. 
This is certainly a terrible gloomy picture of our present 
and future; far more gloomy than we are accustomed 
to hold up before ourselves even in our moments of 
deepest dissatisfaction with our own achievements. 
We Americans have been used to regard ourselves, and 
to be regarded by others, as a new people, with a future 
before us; a people who have already done somewhat 
in a practical object-lesson sort of way, toward the 
bettering of the condition of mankind, but have not 
yet found leisure to sit down amid the sound of axes 
and hammers to collect our thoughts, and really give 
our minds to the business of creating a literature. And 
now we are told that the time for that is already gone 
by; that one man has thought all the thoughts our 
civilization is capable of suggesting, and that, like the 
worm-eaten pear which soonest takes on a deceptive 
hue of ripeness, we are, so far as intellectual life is 
concerned, already decayed before we are full-grown. 
Assertions are easily made. Nothing costs so little in 
the way of thought and research. It is a cheap way of 
covering paper and filling up the required hour of the 
lecturer, and it is perhaps not altogether unprofitable, 
since there is pretty certain to be one if not more 
among the hearers or readers, as the case may be, who 
will take time to look a little more closely into their 
grounds, and to inquire whether they will sustain such 
sweeping conclusions. It is unquestionably true that 
so far America has added little if anything to literature 
that is fresh. Even Emerson is in a large degree but 
a reiteration of Plato, of whom somebody has said, 
“All philosophic truth is Plato rightly divined; all 
philosophic error is Plato misunderstood.” Neverthe- 
less, we are not as a people prepared to believe that 
no greater height can be reached, simply because it 
has not yet been done. It is our mission to do the 
things that have not yet been done. That is what we 
have been occupied with in the material world, that is 
what we shall yet accomplish in the world of intellect. 
What is our very existence as a nation but an attempt 
to materialize the philosophy of Plato? A lamentably 
imperfect attempt, as we acknowledge with humiliation, 
still an attempt: and in the very fact that we see how 
imperfect it is lies the hope of our regeneration. Yet 
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not in that alone. Underneath that perception, and 

constantly urging us on to new effort toward perfection, 

lies the deep and abiding faith that we have not yet. 
fulfilled our mission among nations. Whether he con- 

fess it openly or not, every American who is worthy of 

the name firmly believes that the hand of Providence 

planted our forefathers upon this continent for the pur- 
pose of establishing that brotherhood of which Plato 
dreamed, and Christ preached. It is part of our Anglo- 
Saxon shyness to cover up this conviction under an 

affectation of materialism, of scepticism in regard to 
man’s higher destiny, and even a pretence of doubt as 
to the reality of the existence of God; but no one will 
deny that he believes in the perpetuity and progress of 
our national life and of the final triumph of the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded. With the accomplish- 
ment of this, a new and regenerate literature must 
arise; a literature capable of inspiring again to some- 
thing inconceivably higher than our clouded imagina- 
tions are now able to picture, and from which the 
cruelty, injustice, and suffering, which now form so large 
a part of the literary capital of the world, shall forever 
disappear. It is chiefly. in their power of depicting 
suffering, and harrowing up the soul with realistic por- 
trayals of want and woe, that the claim for the superi- 
ority of the Russian writers is based. The Russian 
people, however, possess a genius for suffering which 
is entirely foreign to the Anglo-Saxon, and particularly 
to the American Anglo-Saxon. We believe in joy. 
One of the inalienable rights guaranteed by our written 
Constitution is the pursuit of happiness. It is true that 
this right is practically denied to many by the still im- 
perfect conditions of our civilization, but there is an 
inborn instinct in every American breast that teaches 
him that suffering has no right to be, and leads him to 
readily lend his aid toward its abolition, when once a 
scheme adequate to the purpose is laid before him. 
It is this inborn feeling that breeds in us an impatience 
with sentimental charities which feed the evil they 
affect to alleviate, and creates the imperative demand 
for a social reformation that shall do away at once and 
forever with all need for other charity than that implied 
by the first and best acceptation of the word. So far 
then are we from believing that there is no future for 
American literature that we are firmly of opinion that 
it is all still in the future, and that when it does arise 
it will be no servile imitation of the literatures of 
oppression, but the true child of that free and regen- 
erate social order it is our national mission to establish. 





The Rhyming Mania—Oliver W. Holmes—Atlantic Monthly 

I gave a piece of advice the other day which I said 
I thought deserved a paragraph to itself. It was from a 
letter I wrote not long ago to an unknown young corre- 
spondent, who had a longing for seeing himself in verse, 
but was not hopelessly infatuated with the idea that he 
was born a “ poet.” “ When you write in prose,” I said, 
“you say what you mean. When you write in verse 
you say what you must.” I was thinking more espe- 
cially of rhymed verse. Rhythm alone is a tether, and 
not a very long one. But rhymes are iron fetters; it 
is dragging a chain and ball to march under their in- 
cumbrance; it is a clog-dance you are figuring in, 
when you execute your metrical fas seu/. Consider 
under what a disadvantage your thinking powers are 
laboring when you are handicapped by the inexorable 
demands of our scanty English rhyming vocabulary! 
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You want to say something about the heavenly 
bodies, and you have a beautiful line ending with the 
word stars. Were you writing in prose, your imagina- 
tion, your fancy, your rhetoric, your musical ear for 
the harmonies of language, would all have full play. 
But there is your rhyme fastening you by the leg, and 
you must either reject the line which pleases you, or 
you must whip your hobbling fancy and all your limp- 
ing thoughts into the traces which are hitched to one 
of three or four or half a dozen serviceable words. 
You cannot make any use of cars, I will suppose; vou 
have no occasion to talk about scars; “the red planet 
Mars” has been used already; Dibdin has said enough 
about the gallant tars; what is there left for you but 
bars? So you give up your trains of thought, capitulate 
to necessity, and manage to lug in some kind of allu- 
sion, in place or out of place, which will allow you to 
make use of bars. Can there be imagined a more 
certain process for breaking up all continuity of thought, 
for taking out all the vigor, all the virility, which be- 
longs to natural prose as the vehicle of strong, graceful, 
spontaneous thought, than this miserable subjugation of 
intellect to the clink of well or ill matched syllables? 
I think you will smile if I tell you of an idea I have 
had about teaching the art of writing “ poems” to the 
half-witted children at the Idiot Asylum. The trick 
of rhyming cannot be more usefully employed than in 
furnishing a pleasant amusement to the poor feeble- 
minded children. I should feel that I was well em- 
ployed in getting up a primer for the pupils of the 
Asylum, and other young persons who are incapable of 
serious thought and connected expression. I would 
start in the simplest way; thus:— 

When darkness veils the evening 
I love to close my weary . 
The pupil begins by supplying the missing words, which 
most children who are able to keep out of fire and 
water can accomplish after a certain number of trials. 
When the poet that is to be has got so as to perform 
this task easily, a skeleton verse, in which two or three 
words of each line are omitted, is given the child to 
. fill up. By-and-by the more difficult forms of metre 
are outlined, until at length a feeble-minded ‘child can 
make a sonnet, equipped with its four pairs of rhymes 
in the first section and its three pairs in the second part. 
* # * * % * 

Poetry is commonly thought to be the language of 
emotion. On the contrary, most of what is so called 
proves the absence of all passionate excitement. It is 
a cold-blooded, haggard, anxious, worrying hunt after 
rhymes which can be made serviceable, after images 
which will be effective, after phrases which are sonor- 
ous; all this under limitations which restrict the natural 
movements of fancy and imagination. There is a 
secondary excitement in overcoming the difficulties of 
rhythm and rhyme, no doubt, but this is not the emo- 
tional heat excited by the subject of the “poet's” 
treatment. True poetry, the best of it, is but the ashes 
of a burnt-out passion. The flame was in the eye and 


in the cheek, the coals may be still burning in the ° 


heart, but when we come to the words it leaves behind 
it alittle warmth, a cinder or two just glimmering 
, under the dead gray ashes—that is all we can look for. 

When it comes to the manufactured article, one is sur- 
prised to find how well the metrical artisans have 
learned to imitate the real thing. They catch all the 
phrases of the true poet. They imitate his metrical 
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forms as a mimic copies the gait of the person he is 
representing. Now I am not going to abuse “these 
same metre ballad-mongers,”’ for the obvious reason 
that, as all The Teacups know, I myself belong to the 
fraternity. I don’t think that this reason should hinder 
my having my say about the ballad-mongering business. 
For the last thirty years I have been in the habit of 
receiving a volume of poems or a poem, printed or 
manuscript—I will not say daily, though I sometimes 
receive more than one in a day, but at very short inter- 
vals. I have been consulted by hundreds of writers of 
verse as to the merit of their performances, and have 
often advised the writers to the best of my ability. Of 
late I have found it impossible to attempt to read 
critically all the literary productions, in verse and in 
prose, which have heaped themselves in my library. 
What is the meaning of this rush into rhyming of such a 
multitude of people, of all ages from the infant prodigy 
to the oldest inhabitant? Many young correspondents 
have told me in so many words, “I want to be famous.” 
Now it is true that of all the short cuts to fame, in time 
of peace, there is none shorter than the road paved 
with rhymes. Byron woke up one morning and found 
himself famous. Still more notably did Rouget de 
VIsle fill the air of France, nay, the whole atmosphere 
of freedom all the world over, with his name wafted on 
the wings of the Marseillaise, the work of a single night. 
But if by fame the aspirant means having his name 
brought before and kept before the public, there is a 
much cheaper way of acquiring that kind of notoriety. 
Have your portrait taken as a “ Wonderful Cure of a 
Desperate Disease given up by all the Doctors.” If 
a man wants to be famous, he had much better try 
the advertising doctor than the terrible editor, whose 
waste-basket is a maw which is as insatiable as the 
temporary stomach of jack the Giant-killer. ‘“ You 
must not talk so,” said Number Five. “I know you 
don’t mean any wrong to the true poets, but you might 
be thought to hold them cheap, whereas you value the 
gift in others—in yourself too, I rather think. There 
are a great many women—-and some men—who write 
in verse from a natural instinct which leads them to 
that form of expression. If you could peep into the 
portfolio of all the cultivated women among your ac- 
quaintances, you would be surprised, I believe, to see 
how many of them trust their thoughts and feelings to 
verse which they never think of publishing, and much 
of which never meets any eyes but their own. Don’t 
be cruel to the sensitive and delicate natures who find 
a music in the harmonies of rhythm and rhyme which 
soothe their own souls, even if it reaches no farther.” 





Candor in English Fiction—A Symposium—New Review 

Let Mrs. Lynn Linton speak first, as the advocate 
of greater frankness in literature, complaining that ten- 
derness toward the Young Person is making English 
fiction a partial, and therefore an unfair, reflex of Eng- 
lish life: “ With a press so rampantly unmuzzled, we 
fall foul of the writer who takes for his motive the sub- 
ject of unlawful love, though he handles it with scru- 
pulous delicacy and in the broadest manner of indication 
rather than description. We cut ourselves off from one 
of the largest and most important areas of that human 
life we pretend to portray, and we throw the lime-light of 
fancy on crimes which are of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, and which consequently excite but little living 
sympathy. How many respectable men in England 
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have committed a murder for which they have allowed 
another man to suffer? How many women have set 
fire to houses in the hope of burning to death an in- 
convenient witness of their past folly? Who among us 
has destroyed a will and so come into money and estates 
to which we have no right? Which of us is personating 
a dead man? In whose house is that mad woman kept 
out of sight? Truth to human nature and faithful pre- 
sentation of the realities of human life are one thing; li- 
centiousness of description and plain speaking which is 
indecent are another. Those who most warmly advocate 
the view of the first in our fictitious literature, if indeed it 
is to be taken as a true picture of the world and society, 
would be most strenuously opposed to the last. Take 
the greatest master of analytical fiction and the boldest 
handler of themes we have ever had—Balzac—I do not 
remember at this moment more than one or two pages 
which would come under the head of licentiousness. I 
know him pretty well; but if there are many of this 
kind I have clean forgotten them. His subjects are an- 
other matter. But an English Balzac would be hunted 
out of social life as well as out of literary existence, 
and his success would be only of the surreptitious hole- 
and-corner kind which includes shame as well as secrecy 
—shame to both author and reader alike. In olden 
days, and I should imagine in all well-ordered houses 
still, the literature which was meant for men was kept 
on certain prohibited book-shelves of the library, or in 
the locked bookcase for greater security. The Young 
Person was warned off these shelves. If her discretion 
was not to be trusted and her word of honor was only 
a shaky security, the locked bookcase made all safe. 
Here the father kept his masculine literature; his trans- 
lations of certain classical authors; his ethnological and 
some scientific books; his popular surgical, medical, 
and anatomical-works; perhaps some speculative philos- 
ophies of an upsetting tendency; and all the virile 
work of the last and preceding centuries. To the 
Young Person were free Jane Austen and Sir Walter 
Scott, Miss Mitford and Miss Edgeworth, ‘ Evelina,’ 
Fenimore Cooper, Marryat, G. P. R. James, and many 
others in the immediate past, with a large proportion 
of the writers of fiction in the present day.” 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Thomas Hardy seems to agree with Mrs. Lynn 
Linton: “The popular vehicles for the introduction 
of a novel to the public have grown to be, from one 
cause and another, the magazine and the circulating 
library; and the object of the magazine and circulating 
library is not upward advance but lateral advance; to 
suit themselves to what is called household reading, 
which means, or is made to mean, the reading either 
of the majority in a household or of the household col- 
lectively. The number of adults, even in a large house- 
hold, being normally two, and these being the members 
which, as a rule, have least time on their hands to be- 
stow on current literature, the taste of the majority can 
hardly be, and seldom is, tempered by the ripe judg- 
ment which desires fidelity. . . . As a consequence the 
magazine in particular and the circulating library in 
general do not foster the growth of the novel which 
reflects and reveals life. They directly tend to ex- 
terminate it by monopolizing all literary space. Cause 
and effect were never more clearly conjoined, though 
commentators upon the result, both French and Eng- 
lish, seem seldom, if ever, to trace their connection. A 
sincere and comprehensive sequence of the ruling pas- 
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sions, however moral in its ultimate bearings, must not 
be put on paper as the foundation of imaginative works 
which have to claim notice through the above-named 
channels, though it is extensively welcomed in the form 
of newspaper reports. That the magazine and library 
have assumed the dispensation of fiction is not the fault 
of the authors, but of circumstances over which they, 
as representatives of Grub Street, have no control.” 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Walter Besant argues that the novelist respects 
domestic proprieties, first, because he would otherwise 
be cut by Messrs. Mudie and Messrs. Smith; and, 
secondly, because the English society depicted in Eng- 
lish novels is radically moral. “Average Opinion 
says, or seems to say, ‘If you treat of love, save as 
love obedient to the laws of society, we will have none 
of you.’ Average Opinion cannot explain this position. 
Were it more articulate it would be able to give its 
reasons. It would go on to say, in short, ‘Modern 
society is based upon the unit of the family. The 
family tie means, absolutely, that the man and the 
woman are indissolubly united and can only be parted 
by the shame and disgrace of one or the other. In 
order to protect the wife and the children, and to keep 
the family together, we have made stringent laws as to 
marriage. To make these laws more binding we have 
allowed the church to invent for marriage so solemn 
and sacred a function that most women have come to 
believe that the church ceremony constitutes true mar- 
riage. The preservation of the family is at the very 
foundation of our social system. As for the freedom 
of love which you want to treat in your books, it strikes 
directly at the family. If men and women are free to 
rove, there can be no family; if there is no fidelity in 
marriage, the family drops to pieces. Therefore we will 
have none of your literature of free and adulterous love. 
In fact, they will not have it. Average Opinion cannot 
be resisted. The circulating libraries refuse to dis- 
tribute such books. They may be sold in certain shops, 
but not in those where the British matron buys her 
books. The railway stalls will not display them. Worse 
than all, the author becomes liable to a criminal prose- 
cution, which is painful and humiliating. As for the 
widespread laxity alleged, it is not true. Certainly there 
is a chapter in the lives of many men which they would 
not willingly publish. But in almost every such case 
the chapter is closed and is never reopened after the 
man has contracted the responsibilities of marriage. 
And as for the women—those above a certain level— 
there is never any closed chapter at all in their lives, 
When we talk of hypocrisies, let us not forget that the 
cultured class of British women—a vast and continually 
increasing class—are entirely to be trusted. Rare, in- 
deed, is it that an Englishman of this class is jealous 
of his wife; never does he suspect his bride. . . . Can 
any writer demand greater freedom than has been taken 
by the authors of Adam Bede, A Terrible Temptation, 
Ruth, or the Scarlet Letter? With these examples 
before him, no one, surely, ought to complain that he is 
not permitted to treat of love free and disobedient. The 
author, however, must recognize in his work the fact 
that such love is outside the social pale and is destruc- 
tive of the very basis of our society. He must. This 
is not a law laid down by that authority Average Opin- 
ion, but by Art herself, who allows no creation of im- 
possible figures moving in unnatural atmosphere. The 
modern Elephantis may continue to write in French,” 
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CHOICE VERSE-—-FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





The Moon Path—Archibald Lampman—sScribner's 


The full, clear moon uprose and spread 
Her cold, pale splendor o’er the sea; 
A light-strewn path that seemed to lead 

Outward into eternity. 
Between the darkness and the gleam 
An old-world spell encompassed me ; 
Methought that in a godlike dream 
I trod upon the sea. 


And lo! upon that glimmering road, 
In shining companies unfurled, 
The trains of many a primal god, 
The monsters of the elder world ; 
Strange creatures that, with silver wings, 
Scarce touched the ocean’s thronging floor, 
The phantoms of old tales, and things 
Whose shapes are known no more. 


Giants and demi-gods who once 
Were dwellers of the earth and sea, 
And they who from Deucalion’s stones, 
Rose men without an infancy ; 
Beings on whose majestic lids 
Time’s solemn secrets seemed to dwell, 
Tritons and pale-limbed Nereids, 
And forms of heaven and hell. 


Some who were heroes long of yore, 
When the great world was hale and young; 
And some whose marble lips yet pour 
The murmur of an antique tongue ; 
Sad queens, whose names are like soft moans, 
Whose griefs were written up in gold; 
And some who on their silver thrones 
Were goddesses of old. 


As if I had been dead indeed, 
And come into some after-land, 
I saw them pass me, and take heed, 
And touch me with each mighty hand ; 
And evermore a murmurous stream, 
So beautiful they seemed to me, 
Not less than in a godlike dream 
I trod the shining sea. 


The Partition of the Earth—Th. Martin—Blackwood’s 


Translated from the German of Friedrich Schiller. 


“There! Take the world!” Jove from his skyey throne 


To mortals cried. “ For you and for your heirs 
A heritage forever—all your own ; 

But see that each with each like brothers shares!” 
Then straight to work all that had fingers went, 

All busy, all alert, both young and old; 
The farmer was on fruitful harvests bent, 

A-hunting sped the squire through wood and wold. 


The merchant fills his stores from near and far, 
The abbot culls the choicest oldest wine, 

The king on bridge and highway sets his bar, 
And says, “ The tenth of everything is mine!” 


Long after all and each had ta’en his share, 
The poet comes—he had been far away ; 
He looks, and looks in vain, for everywhere 
Naught could he see but owned a master’s sway. 
““Woe’s me! Shall I, of all thy sons the best, 
Shall I, then, be forgotten, I alone?” 
Thus his complaint he to great Jove addressed, 


And flung him down before the Thunderer’s throne. 


“Not mine the blame,” the god replied, “I trow, 

If in the Land of Dreams thy life was led! 
When earth was being parcelled, where wert thou?’ 
“IT was with thee, with thee,” the poet said. 


“Mine eye upon thy face in rapture gazed, 
Thy heaven's full harmonies enchained mine ear ; 
Forgive the soul that, by thy radiance dazed, 
Let go its hold upon the earthly sphere.” 
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“What now?” said Jove. “On earth I’ve naught to give, 
g gi 


Field, forest, market, they no more are mine; 
But in my heaven if thou with me wouldst live, 
Come when thou wilt, a welcome shall be thine!” 


Alone—Florence Henniker—English Illustrated 

Our deepest joy in silence flows, 

Like some pure stream, unseen, apart ; 
What lover tells the bliss he knows ? 

His mistress only reads his heart, 
Oh, well-known tread of lightest feet ! 

Oh, lips more red than June’s red rose! 
Oh, sighs and kisses passing sweet! 

Words that are neither verse nor prose! 
What tenderest rhyme, what thrilling tone 

Might speak of you, nor do you wrong? 
Ah! happy ones Love makes his own, 

Small need have you of lyre or song! 
But he who all in vain must wait 

For arms that fold, or lip that clings, 
Will glasp a lute inanimate, 

And pour his soul out on its strings ; 
For glory’s fading wreath he lives, 

And to the callous world, and chill, 
Fragments of the sad heart he gives 

That one great Jove may never fill. 


The Ballad of the King’s Jest— Yussuf—Macmillan's 


When springtime flushes the desert grass, 
Our kafilas wind through the Khyber Pass. 
Lean are the camels but fat the frails, 
Light are the purses but heavy the bales, 
As the snowbound trade of the north comes down 
To the market-square of Peshawur town. 
In a turquoise twilight, crisp and chill, 
A kafila camped at the foot of the hill. 
Then blue smoke-haze of the cooking rose, 
And tent-peg answered to hammer-nose ; 
And the picketed ponies, shag and wild, 
Strained at their ropes as the feed was piled ; 
And the bubbling camels beside the load 
Sprawled for a furlong adown the road ; 
And the Persian Pussy-cats, brought for sale, 
Spat at the dogs from the camel-bale ; 
And the tribesmen bellowed to hasten the food ; 
And the camp-fires twinkled by Fort Jumrood ; 
And there fied on the wings of the gathering dusk 
A savor of camels and carpets and musk, 
A murmur of voices, a reek of smoke, 
To tell us the trade of the Khyber woke. 
The lid of the flesh-pot chattered high, 
The knives were whetted and—then came I 
To Mahbub Ali, the muleteer, 
Patching his bridles and counting his gear, 
Crammed with the gossip of half a year. 
But Mahbub Ali, the kindly, said, 

“ Better is speech when the belly is fed.” 
So we plunged the hand to the mid-wrist deep 
In a cinnamon stew of the fat-tailed sheep, 
And he who never hath tasted the food, 
By Allah! he knoweth not bad from good. 
We cleansed our beards of the mutton-grease, 
We lay on the mats and were filled with peace, 
And the talk slid north, and the talk slid south, 
With the sliding puffs from the hookah mouth, 
Four things greater than all things are,— 
Women, and horses, and power, and war. 
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We spake of them all, but the last the most, 
For I sought a word of a Russian post, 

Of a shifty promise, an unsheathed sword, 
And a gray-coat guard on the Helmund ford. 
Then Mahbub Ali lowered his eyes 

In the fashion of one who is weaving lies. 
Quoth he: “Of the Russians who can say ? 
When the night is gathering all is gray. 
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Slowly he led to a peach tree small, 
That grew by a cleft of the city wall. 


So long as the red spurt follows the steel. 
And the Russ is upon us even now ? 
Great is thy prudence—wait them, thou. 
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But those who would laugh restrained their breath, 
When the face of the king showed dark as death. 


And he said to the boy: ‘ They shall praise thy zeal 


But we look that the gloom of the-night shall die Watch from the tree. Thou art young and strong, 


In the morning flush of a blood-red sky. 
Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 
To warn a king of his enemies? 
We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the king. 
That unsought counsel is cursed of God 
Attesteth the story of Wali Dad. 

“ His sire was leaky of tongue and pen, 
His dam was a clucking Khuttuck hen ; 
And the colt bred close to the vice of each, 
For he carried the curse of an unstaunched speech, 
Therewith madness—so that he sought 
The favor of kings at the Cabul court; 
And travelled, in hope of honor, far 
To the line where the gray-coat squadrons are. 
There have I journeyed too—but I 
Saw naught, said naught, and—did not die! 


Surely thy vigil is not for long. 

The Russ is upon us, thy clamor ran? 
Surely an hour shall bring the van. 

Wait and watch. When the host is near, 
Shout aloud that my men may hear.’ 
Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 

To warn a king of his enemies ? 


“ A guard was set that he might not flee— 
A score of bayonets ringed the tree. 
The peach-bloom fell in showers of snow, 


By the power of God, who alone is great, 
Till the twentieth day he fought with his fate. 
Then madness took him, and men declare 

He mowed in the branches as ape and bear, 
And last as a sloth, ere his body failed, 


He hearked to a rumor, and snatched at a breath And sleep the cord of his hands untied, 


Of ‘ this one knoweth’ and ‘that one saith '"— 

Legends that ran from mouth to mouth 

Of a gray-coat coming, and sack of the south. 
“Hot-foot southward, forgotten of God, 

Back to the city ran Wali Dad, 

Even to Cabul—in full durbar 

The king held talk with his Chief in War. 

Into the press of the crowd he broke, 

And what he had heard of the coming spoke. 
“Then Gholam Hyder, the Red Chief, smiled, 

As a mother might on a babbling child ; 


A Challenge—James Clarence Harvey—Outing 
“ Good-night,” he said, and he held her hand, 


In a hesitating way, 


And hoped that her eyes would understand 
What his tongue refused to say. 


He held her hand and he murmured low: 


« Heart of my heart, is it meet or wise 
To warn a king of his enemies? 
We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the king. 
Of the gray-coat coming who can say? 
When the night is gathering all is gray. 
Two thing greater than all things are, 
The first is love, and the second war. 
And since we know not how war may prove, 
Heart of my heart, let us talk of love!” 

The Storm—Clinton Scollard—Cosmopolttan 

The sound of thunder rolled down the threatening arch of sky, 
Echoed from hill to hill till the valley rang with the roar, 

And a few great drops of rain on a sudden gust swept by, 
To fall like a bullet spent on the highway’s dusty floor. 


Then a mighty wind arose and blew from the sunset land, 
Blew till the tall trees bent like the slender blades of grain, 
Wildly their tangled boughs were tossed by the tempest’s hand 
That smote the cowering fields with the dashing drifts of rain. 


But the wrath of the storm king died, and silence came like a boon, 
The far horizon glowed with the gold-edged amethyst bars ; 
And up the seas of the night came sailing the mystical moon, 
Her sapphire pathway strewn with the blossoming silver stars. 


Neglected flower that in the ocean blooms, 
Poor exile from the fragrant groves of earth, 
What sorrow rises in thy salt perfumes, 


Tossed by the tempest and the fluctuant tide, 


“I’m sorry to go like this. The vulgar plaything of the slimy eel, 


It seems so frigidly cool, you know, 
This ‘ Mister’ of ours, and ‘ Miss.’”’ 


“I thought—perchance’ 


, 


Crushed by the vessel’s keel or cast aside, 
What bitterness thy injured sense must feel ! 


—and he paused to note The lovely sisters blush on field and lawn, 
If she seemed inclined to frown, 


The lily, pink, and rose are kin to thee ; 


But the light in her eyes his heartstrings smote, Yet thou art destined from grim night till dawn 


As she blushingly looked down. 
She spoke no word, but she picked a speck, 


To hide thy envy in the moaning sea! 


Alas! none know why thou wert cruelly torn 


Of dust, from his coat iapel; From leafy woodlands and fair orchards blest, 


So small, such a wee, little, tiny fleck, 
’T was a wonder she saw so well; 


But it brought her face so very near, 


A tuberose, to grace some gentle breast— 


Unless the Eternal, in His.august might, 


In that dim, uncertain light, A secret usage for thy beauty found. 
That the thought, unspoken, was made quite c'zar, And made thee to fulfil some sacred rite 


And I know ’twas a sweet “ Good-night.” 


Upon the ghastly foreheads of the drowned! 


When he shook at his death as he looked below. 


And he hung like a bat in the forks, and wailed, 


Nor why thou shouldst not have been purely born 


And he fell, and was caught on the points, and died. 


To a Scrap of Seaweed—F. S. Saltus—Leslie’s Monthly. 


To what sad thoughts thy humble charm gives birth ! 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





George Kennan, the Siberian traveller, author, and 
lecturer, is one of the most fluent, interesting, and in- 
exhaustible conversationalists. The Russian exile 
system is the subject nearest his heart and he never 
tires of discussing it. His conversation is animated, 
his words well chosen, and his style well-nigh perfect. 
After listening to his conversation one would not imagine 
that he spends hours polishing the sentences of his 
magazine articles and lectures. He goes over his work 
again and again until he is absolutely content with even 
its rhythm. No one who has talked with Mr. Kennan 
would question for a moment his sincerity. His eyes 
fill with tears as he speaks of the friends he made while 
in Siberia and of their sufferings. He keeps up a con- 
stant correspondence with the exiles by the “under- 
ground” system. Major Pond says that Mr. Kennan 
is by far the strohgest drawing card in the lecture field 
to-day. Mr. Kennan never lectures in Washington, 
which has been for many years his home. He lectured 
in that city some ten years ago and did not draw an 
audience big enough to pay the rent of the hall in which 
he spoke. Washington is not a very good amusement 
city, and it is a particularly poor field for lecturers. 
Col. Charles De Arnaud, a Russian who has lived in 
this country since 1862, but who still maintains relations 
with the Russian government, is constantly on the track 
of Mr. Kennan. He has made it his duty since the 
first of the Century articles appeared, to deny every 
statement contained in them which would in any way 
reflect upon the Russian government or the Siberian 
system of exile. Whenever Mr. Kennan is interviewed 
in the papers, Colonel De Arnaud is interviewed also, 
and whenever Mr. Kennan makes a statement of un- 
pleasant facts, Colonel De Arnaud makes it his busi- 
ness to controvert them. In the face of the recent 
disclosures of the horrors of the mines of Kara, Colonel 
De Arnaud insists that the exile system is far superior 
to the American system of punishment for political 
crimes. He has recently published a pamphlet in reply 
to Mr. Kennan, discussing his charges against Russia, 
to which the Siberian traveller has paid no attention. 





Thomas A. Janvier has won an enviable reputation 
by his stories, sketches, and bits of travel, contributed 
to the magazines, and particularly by his four genre 
stories—Rose Madder, Jaune D’Antimoine, Orpiment 
and Gamboge, and Roberson’s Medium—which were 
published in the magazines and have since been col- 
lected in a volume entitled Color Studies. St. Mary 
of The Angels, which appeared recently in the Cosmo- 
politan, was a dramatic Mexican love-story, widely read, 
but his weird romance, The Lost Treasure House of 
the Aztecs, now running as a serial in Harper’s Weekly, 


is likely to bring him more prominently forward than. 


all his previous work. It has been the subject of much 
controversy and has evoked denunciation from Mexican 
archeologists, who take exception to the introduction 
of Chac-Mool in the character of the God of Fire. Mr. 
Janvier shows himself a brilliant historian of dead 
civilizations. His clear unbiased statement of the con- 
flicting theories and opinions held by Mexican scientists, 
is in itself full proof of the calm tone of his writing and 
the depth of his researches. Mr. Janvier is tall, pre- 


possessing, and distingué in appearance. His black 
hair is combed in artistic negligé, his beard is worn close, 
trimmed, 4 la Boulanger. He is forty-one years of age, 
and lives in New York. He looks the typical French- 
man, but is American-born. He is possessed of a 
valuable library, set with “curios” in literature. His 
work is remarkable for clearness and purity of style, 
and as a word painter he is in color unsurpassed. 





Joseph R. Dunlop has attained to his present con- 
spicuous position, that of managing editor of The 
Chicago Times, after years of service on that paper, 
commencing as proof-reader in 1871. He was born 
in Jamaica, West Indies, July 24th, 1845, and isa 
graduate of the college of Upper Canada, Toronto, in 
which city he was for a short time attached to The 
Globe. He removed to Chicago in 1865, where he be- 
came a practical printer, and where, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, he has devoted his ability to the collec- 
tion and dissemination of the current news. As a re- 
porter on The Times, he was for thirteen months en- 
gaged upon an investigation into the frauds perpetrated 
at the expense of the government in the building of the 
Chicago Custom House. He developed an unexpected 
condition of affairs in that connection, showing con- 
clusively that over four millions of dollars had been 
paid out in excess of the price at which the structure 
was contracted to be erected, and otherwise calling 
public attention to the gigantic frauds which he was 
the means of unearthing. The success of his labors 
secured for Mr. Dunlop an enviable reputation, and 
resulted in the indictment of the supervising architect 
and others. In 1882, he was appointed city editor of 
the paper and in the year following accepted a similar 
position on The Inter-Ocean, where he served nearly 
four years. During the legal troubles in which The 
Times was involved after the death of Wilbur F. Story, 
Mr. Seymour represented the interests of decedent’s 
widow, and was instrumental in procuring a sale of the 
paper to a syndicate, of which J. J. West was the ac- 
knowledged agent. Upon the latter’s withdrawal from 
the position of manager and editorial head, Mr. Dunlop 
succeeded to the vacancy, and has since administered 
the affairs of the trust with the strictest fidelity. Heisa 
man of acknowledged ability and enterprise, and in all 
respects a distinguished and potent factor in the 
journalistic circles of Chicago and the West. 





Frank G. Carpenter, the well-known correspondent 
and globe-trotter, is a thin, sallow-faced, red-haired man 
of medium height. He is one of the most active and 
rapid newspaper workers in Washington, and he earns 
probably $10,000 a year by his writings. There is such 
a demand for his work that he now employs a female 
assistant to get up letters which he sends out to his 
syndicate of newspapers over the signature “ Miss 
Grundy, Jr.” He is a better business man than he is 
a correspondent, which accounts for the fact that he 
syndicates his own letters rather than intrust them to 
any one of the standard bureaus. His newspaper 
letters bristle with facts. He pays more attention to 
his magazine work than he does to his newspaper arti- 
cles, though all he writes is readable. He has just 
finished a series of foreign articles for the Cosmopolitan 
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and a long series of letters from abroad for The National 
Tribune. He is now writing Washington letters. He 
made his first reputation as “Carp” of the Cleveland 
Leader. After that he was a correspondent in Wash- 
ington of the American Press Association, and he did 
their work at the Capital for several years. He wrote 
at first over the signature Frank George and after- 
ward over his own signature. He has a very elaborate 
scrap collection from which he obtains many of the 
facts which he uses in his letters. Like most of the 
Washington correspondents he repeats himself very 
frequently, for newspapers do not seem to appreciate 
novelties from the Capital. Mrs. Carpenter is her hus- 
band’s very active assistant. She keeps his scrap collec- 
tion in order and does most of his typewriting for him. 





Perry S. Heath, the author of A Hoosier in Russia, 
and one of the best-known newspaper correspondents 
in the United States, is spoken of as a possible candi- 
date for Congress from the Sixth Indiana district. Mr. 
Heath started in life as a compositor, and worked at 
the case on country papers in Indiana for a number of 
years. When he went to Washington it was as a printer, 
but he very shortly graduated into the news department 
of The Evening Critic. For a number of years he has 
been the correspondent of the Indianapolis Journal, 
President Harrison’s organ, and he is also the corre- 
spondent of Russell Harrison’s Montana paper, The 

_Helena Journal. He is one of the few newspaper men 
who has anything to show for his years of hard work. 
He has accumulated a little fortune of about $75,000, 
owns real estate, is a director in an Indiana national bank 
and, what is of more value, he has an enviable reputa- 
tion for honesty and sincerity among public men. His 
book was one of the few publications issued by the 
Lorborn Company. It lays no claim to literary excel- 
lence, but is a simple narrative in colloquial style of 
Mr. Heath’s observations and adventures on a short 
trip through the Russian empire. 





A writer in the Boston Record gives this free-hand 
sketch of B. O. Flower, the editor of The Arena, the 
new Boston monthly. “ Mr. Flower is a tallish man of 
strong build and erect and nervous carriage. A well- 
shaped head crowned with a shock of bushy dark hair, 
a full face illuminated by a pair of brilliant and mag- 
netic brown eyes, a bristly moustache, square chin, and 
an air indicative of intellectual power are the distin- 
guishing points of his physiognomy. In manner he is 
impulsive, cordial, and earnest, an enthusiast on every 
conversational subject broached, full of energy and a 
personal magnetism. It has been the dream of his life 
to establish such a magazine as The Arena, and the 
initial number, as published last December, was the 
first-fruit of years of dauntless endeavor and uncon- 
querable energy. The magazine was not started as a 
business venture for money-making, but was founded 
on principle. As its prospectus states, it “will be a 
field of combat where the great intellectual giants of 
to-day will defend those principles which appear to 
them to be founded on truth, justice, and wisdom.” 
And the success it has already gained in its chosen 
ground is proof positive of the soundness of this reason- 
ing. Mr. Flower is a man of a very bright mentality, 
a fluent conversationalist, with a mind stored with in- 
formation. On the great social, political, and ethical 
questions of the day he entertains most decided opin- 
ions, and fearlessly advocates them. His favorite pro- 
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ject is the abolition of solitary confinement in prisons, 

substituting an industrial scheme whereby the prisoner 

can earn money which shall go to the relief of his” 
family and the reimbursement of the parties or persons. 
whom he has injured by his bad conduct. The char- 

acteristics of Mr. Flower’s literary style are clearness. 
of diction combined with eloquence and elegance, fluent 

and absorbing. He is a most prolific writer, and in 

addition to numberless newspaper and magazine articles 

he is the author of a book, Lessons Learned from Other 

Lives. He gets down to the office about 9 a.m., and 
works until 5 in the evening, and frequently writes after 
dinner until midnight. All his work is strictly confined 
to the office. He is married and domestic has no 
liking for society, and belongs to no club. He is a 
‘Rationalist’ and admires Victor Hugo. He is 

wrapped up in his work. Mr. Flower’s biography is 
easily written. He was born in Albion, IIL, thirty-two 
years ago. In that town he published The American 

Sentinel, a weekly social and literary paper. Then he 
drifted east eight years ago and took charge of the cor- 
respondence and business of the establishment of his 
brother, Dr. R. C. Flower. He also edited The Ameri- 

can Spectator, which publication was suspended at the 
time the new Arena made its appearance.” 





Commenting on the recent dissolution of the 
Nye-Riley lecture partnership, Western writers grow 
reminiscent. It appears that not many years ago 
James Whitcomb Riley was a jolly sign-writer of 
Greenfield, Indiana, and was not appreciative of his 
own talent. He wrote funny rhymes and sentimental 
verses just because he thought of them, but it never 
occurred to him that they would be read, sung, and ad- 
mired by everybody. Lee O. Harris, principal of the 
village school, sent some of these first efforts to the 
Indianapolis papers, and once a week a musical little 
poem appeared, signed J. W. Riley. Then as the 
name became familiar it grew to James W. Riley, and 
it was not long before it became James Whitcomb 
Riley. Readers began to look him up, and school chil- 
dren were reciting his verses. He had not yet essayed 
to spin the Hoosier dialect. In The Indianapolis 
Journal twelve dialect poems were published in as many 
weeks. These were ostensibly the work of Ben F. 
Johnson, of Boone County, and they kept readers 
guessing at first as to the identity of the author. Among 
them were the Old Swimmin’ Hole and When the Frost 
is on the Pumpkin, which have travelled the country 
over. Since these were written Riley has devoted most 
of his attention to Hoosier dialect, which is never ex- 
aggerated, always musical. Soon after Riley became 
known throughout Indiana, and his poems were con- 
stantly reproduced in the Eastern newspapers, he com- 
plained that an author could not gain recognition from 
the Eastern literary lights of the magazines, unless his 
fame had already been made through some accidental 
channel. To prove that the Eastern magazines attached 
more to name than to worth, Riley resorted to a trick. 
At Kokomo, Ind., were two bright weekly papers, both 
edited by young men who were Riley’s friends. These 
editors had a part in the affair. In The Tribune there 
appeared a beautiful “unpublished poem by Edgar A. 
Poe.” There was no doubt about it. On the fly-leaf 
of an old dictionary, which a prominent citizen, whose 
name was given, had lately acquired through inheritage 
from a New England relative, was the poem in Poe’s 
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crabbed hand. It was of Poe’s peculiar fashion 
and was entitled Leonaine. Nobody but Poe could 
write such a poem. Everybody, including the Eastern 
literary lights, said so. A representative of the then 
Scribner, now Century Magazine, went to Kokomo, 
Ind., to secure a fac-simile of it, because the owner of 
that valuable dictionary would not let it pass from his 
hands. But before he was actively at the work of get- 
ting an exact copy of the lines on the old fly-leaf, The 
Dispatch came out, according to programme, with an ex- 
posé. Riley not only successfully forged the poem, but 
he had as successfully counterfeited Poe’s handwriting. 





Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, whose article 
in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s argument in favor of free 
trade, in The North American Review, is thought by 
many people to be superior even to that of Mr. Blaine’s, 
is the oldest member of the United States Senate in 
point of service, next to his colleague Senator Edmunds. 
Senator Morrill is an earnest scholar, and he writes en- 
tertainingly on any subject. Only one publication has 
been issued in his name, and that was hardly of an orig- 
inal character. It is entitled Self-Consciousness of 
Noted Persons, and it consists of extracts from the 
writings and the sayings of men noted in the history of 
this and other countries, betraying their self-consctous- 
ness or egotism. Senator Morrill made this collection 
for his own amusement, and the original edition of the 
book consisted of one hundred copies only, which he 
distributed among his friends. Afterward the Tick- 
nors persuaded him to allow them to publish the book 
in regular form. Senator Morrill is unselfishly inter- 
ested in the development of the National Capital as a 
city. The National Library building, now in course of 
construction, was one of his pet ideas, and he is endeavor- 
ing to obtain from Congress now an appropriation for a 
building for the use of the Supreme Court, to be con- 
structed on a like plot of ground directly opposite the 
National Library and east of the Capitol. 





Henry C. DeMille, the play-writer, belongs to one of 
the most distinguished families of North Carolina. He 
is related to James DeMille, the novelist, whose works 
of fiction were so widely read a score of years ago. 
When a lad of eighteen, or thereabouts, young De Mille 
attended the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn. He was 
considered one of the most ambitious students, and his 
recitations were thought to be, by his school-fellows, 
something quite out of the commonrua. DeMille had 
a passion for oratory, and it was his delight to declaim. 
The more highly charged and dramatic the selection 
the more pleasure it gave the youthful orator. Mr. 
DeMille was educated for the ministry. He is a grad- 
uate of Columbia College. The bent of his character, 
however, was toward the drama, and many of his friends 
were members of the dramatic profession. Through 
this interest he connected himself with the stage, and 
became a reader of manuscript plays for the manage- 
ment of the Madison Square Theatre. Mr. De Mille has 
written a number of plays, all of which have been favor- 
ably received by the public. The Wife is considered 
his best drama. His last, and undoubtedly cleverest 
work, The Charity Ball, was written in connection with 
Mr. Belasco. In this play many of the elements are 
conspicuous that were telling and shaping features in 
Mr. De Mille’s life. The play has a distincfly religious 
atmosphere and the hero is aclerygman. It is possible 
that Mr. DeMille has put into it, perhaps unknowingly, 
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a good deal of his own experience and personality. A 
sensitive, high-spirited youth, his aspirations were always 
toward the ideal. Mr. DeMille looks about thirty-six 


years old, complexion fair, gray eyes, light brown hair 
and has most genial, pleasant manners. 





Major Moses P. Handy, president of the celebrated 
Clover Club, of Philadelphia, has taken up his residence 
permanently in Washington. He has organized a syn- 
dicate of newspapers, the chief of which is the Phila- 
delphia North American. Major Handy is probably 
the most perfect toast master in America and he is 
constantly in demand for dinners given to public men 
in Washington, Philadelphia, and New York. He was 
an aspirant for a consular position soon after the pres- 
ent administration came into power, but after a period 
of weary waiting he gave up the idea and he is now 
again wedded to his newspaper work. Major Handy’s 
son, who has been doing reportorial work on several of 
the Philadelphia papers, has recently joined his father 
and will assist him in his literary labors. 





The editor of Our Celebrities, a London monthly port- 
folio of photographic portraits and brief biographies, has 
“pertinaciously persuaded”? Professor Huxley to write 
of himself. “I was born,” says the distinguished writer, 
naturalist, and agnostic, “on the 4th of May, 1825, at 
Ealing, and my parents called me Thomas Henry. 
Why, I do not know, but it is a curious chance that my 
parents should have fixed for my usual denomination 
upon the name of that particular apostle with whom I 
have always felt most sympathy. Physically and men- 
tally I am the son of my mother so completely—even 
down to peculiar movements of the hands, which made 
their appearance in me asI reached the age she had 
when I noticed them—that I can hardly find any trace 
of my father in myself, except an inborn faculty for 
drawing, which unfortunately, in my case, has never 
been cultivated; a hot temper; and that amount of 
tenacity of purpose which unfriendly observers some- 
times call obstinacy.” As a child, the future professor 
aped the manners of a handsome, courtly clergyman, 
whom he was supposed to resemble. “I remember 
turning my pinafore wrong side forward, in order to 
represent a surplice, and preaching to my mother’s 
maids in the kitchen, as nearly as possible in Sir Her- 
bert’s manner, one Sunday morning when the rest of 
the family were at church. That is the earliest indica- 
tion I can call to mind of the strong clerical affinities 
which my friend Mr. Herbert Spencer has always 
ascribed to me, though I fancy they have, for the most 
part, remained in a latent state.” Professor Huxley’s 
ambition as a youth was to become a mechanical en- 
gineer. But it was ordered otherwise, and he com- 
menced the study of medicine under a brother-in-law. 
Physiology was the only part of his professional course 
that really deeply interested him. But he did not look 
upon physiology from the naturalist’s point of view; 
what he most cared for was the “architectural and en- 
gineering part of the business, the working out the 
wonderful unity of plan in the thousands and thousands 
of diverse living constructions, and the modification of 
similar apparatuses to serve diverse ends. His educa- 
tion at an end, Huxley entered the navy as a surgeon, 
serving under the late Sir John Richardson and after- 
ward in the “ Rattlesnake ” under Captain Owen Stanley. 
It was at this time that he began to write seriously on 
scientific and kindred subjects. “ During the four years 
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of our absence,” writes Professor Huxley, “I sent 
home communication after communication to the Lin- 
nean Society, with the same result as that obtained by 
Noah when he sent the raven out of his ark. ‘Tired at 
last of hearing nothing about them, I determined to 
do or die, and, in 1849, I drew up a more elaborate 
paper, and forwarded it to the Royal Society. This 
was my dove, if I had only known it. But, owing to 
the movements of the ship, I heard nothing of that 
either, until my return to England, in the latter end of 
the year 1850, when I found that it was printed and 
published, and that a huge packet of separate copies 
awaited me.” After his return, Professor Huxley was 
for along time engaged ina very keen controversy 
with the Admiralty. To cut it short, they ordered him 
to join a ship; he refused, and determined to stay in 
London. In 1854, Sir Henry De la Beche, the Direc- 
tor-General of the Geological Survey, offered him the 
post of Paleontologist and Lecturer on Natural History. 
It was accepted, after some demur, and the professor 
held it for thirty-one years. The rest of the story can 
only be given in Professor Huxley’s own words: “The 
last thing that it would be proper for me to do would 
be to speak of the work of my life, or to say at the 
end of the day whether I think I have earned my wages 
ornot. Men are said to be partial judges of themselves 
—young men may be, I doubt if old men are. Life 
seems terribly foreshortened as they look back; and 
the mountain they set themselves to climb in youth 
turns out to be a mere spur of immeasurably higher 
ranges, when, with failing breath, they reach the top. 
But if I may speak of the objects I have had more or 
less definitely in view, since I began the ascent of my 
hillock, they are briefly these: To promote the increase 
of natural knowledge and to forward the application of 
scientific methods of investigation to all the problems 
of life to the best of my ability, in the conviction which 
has grown with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength, that there is no alleviation for the sufferings 
of mankind except veracity of thought and of action, 
and the resolute facing of the world as it is, when the 
garment of make-believe, by which pious hands have 
hidden its uglier features, is stripped off. It is with 
this intent that I have subordinated any reasonable, 
or unreasonable, ambition for scientific fame which I 
may have permitted myself to entertain to other ends; 
to the popularization of science; to the development 
and organization of scientific education; to the endless 
series of battles and skirmishes over evolution; and to 
untiring opposition to that ecclesiastical spirit, that 
clericalism, which everywhere and to whatever denom- 
ination it may belong, is the deadly enemy of science.” 





Fred D. Mussey, the free-lance of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette, has been elected President of the 
Gridiron Club, the dinner club composed of newspaper 
correspondents at Washington. The Gridiron Club is 
the only organization of the kind in the United States. 
Its membership is limited to active newspaper workers, 
although there is an honorary list which is recruited 
outside the profession. During the winter season the 
Club gives a dinner each month at which it entertains 
distinguished editors, authors, and public men. Mussey 
was for some time private secretary to Gov. Foster, of 
Ohio. He travels all over the United States during 
political campaigns, writing letters and telegraphic re- 
views of the situation. His initials are familiar all over 
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Ohio. As city editor of The Commercial Gazette some 
years ago he had Lafcadio Hearn working under him as 
a reporter. Hearn was never a good reporter. He did 
not appreciate the value of news, and he could not con- 
fine himself to a straightforward statement of fact; but 
he could take a trivial incident and weave a brilliantly- 
colored romance about it with ease. It was on the ad- 
vice of Mr. Mussey that Hearn went South to cultivate 
his oriental fancy and fit himself for the brilliant maga- 
zine and book work which he is now doing. 





In a large, roomy, old-fashioned house of two stories 
and a half, with a broad gallery in front, on a beautiful 
plantation in the suburbs of Tuskaloosa, lives Samuel 
Minturn Peck, the young poet of Alabama. He is 
very fond of floriculture and gives much attention to it. 
Mr. Peck is unmarried and lives alone on this estate, 
save for the presence of some old family servants. He 
was born in 1854, and did not begin writing till he was 
twenty-five years of age. His first poems went to The 
Montgomery Advertiser and The Atlanta Constitution. 
After that he began writing regularly for The New York 
Home Journal under the kindly encouragement of the 
late George Perry, who had much to do with Mr. Peck’s 
success. He then did some admirable versifying for 
The Youth’s Companion and The Independent. His 
first poem in the Century was a bright piece of society 
verse entitled, I Wonder what Maud will Say? A Knot 
of Blue has been set to music by twelve different com- 
posers in this country and England. Almost every 
issue of CURRENT LITERATURE has reproduced one or 
more of Mr. Peck’s poems from the magazines and news- 
papers. His book of poems, Cap and Bells, published 
by White, Stokes, and Allen, was highly praised by the 
press in 1886 when it came out, and it is now selling 
steadily. Mr. Peck’s father was a native of New York 
State, and up to his death was chief justice of Alabama. 
Mr. Peck is a trifle over six feet in height, weighs about 
two hundred and ten pounds, he has earnest gray eyes, 
dark brown hair, and a golden mustache. He is a pet 
of Southern society, and has marked dramatic talent. 





Henry Austin Dobson, poet and critic, was born at 
Plymouth, England, in the year 1840. He was edu- 
cated at Strasburg, and his parents intended that he 
should become an engineer. At the age of sixteen, 
however, he entered the civil service. In the autumn 
of 1867 Anthony Trollope, the novelist, founded a 
magazine called Saint Paul’s (it was edited by the 
novelist and illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A.); and 
among other new writers whom the editor then intro- 
duced to the public was Austin Dobson. Among his 
earliest contributions to Saint Paul’s were the poems, 
Une Marquise, Avice, and A Song of Angiola in 
Heaven. All are signed A. D. The first-named (with 
a few slight verbal alterations) now finds a place in Old- 
World Spelling; the second appears among Vignettes 
in Rhyme; while the third is now included among the 
Miscellaneous Poems. Mr. Dobson’s first volume of 
verse was published in 1873, under the title of Vig- 
nettes in Rhyme. It was followed by Proverbs in 
Porcelain, in 1877; and Old-World Spelling and At the 
Sign of the Lyre succeeded at intervals. “ Mr. Dobson’s 
literary work,” says the Nineteenth Century, “con- 
veniently divides itsglf into two well-defined groups : his 
contributions to the study of eighteenth century litera- 
ture, and his poetry. With the former I may, en passant, 
be allowed to mention his monographs on Fielding, 
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Steele, and Goldsmith. These works are noteworthy 
for careful research, accuracy of statement, and that 
finished prose style which can be attained only by the 
assiduous writer of verses. In the matter of poetry, 
Mr. Dobson is famous as having been the first English 
writer to popularize the old French forms of verse; and 
his name will always remain associated with the ballade, 
the rondel, the rondeau, the villanelle, and the triolet. 
He employs these tricky and ofttimes beautiful mea- 
sures with consummate skill; and in his hands, and as 
written by Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, and other 
acknowledged masters, the old French forms have been 
found capable of yielding a most varied and refined 
entertainment. Two characteristics of Mr. Dobson’s 
verse can scarcely fail to strike the most superficial 
reader. The one is his minute acquaintance with the 
customs and life of the eighteenth century—attained, 
he will modestly tell you, by diligent reading of the 
newspapers of the time; the other is the grace and 
polish displayed in every line he writes. The former 
could only be illustrated by reference to much of his 
poetry, and to many of his prose works; but the latter 
will make itself evident to any one who will take the 
trouble to read his poems. Mr. Dobson, like a true 
artist, works slowly. All the poetry he has written in 
twenty years might be compassed within the space of 
two moderate-sized volumes. He laments the “hurry 
of this time” in one of his rondeaux: 
Scant space have we for Art’s delays, 
Whose breathless thought so briefly stays, 


We may not work—ah! would we might! 
With slower pen. 


Mr. Dobson’s ballade entitled The Prodigals is usually 
looked upon as the pioneer ballade of our language. 
It is, at any rate, the first that Mr. Dobson wrote, and, 
in the opinion of many, the best. It is distinguished from 
his lighter verse by the serious purpose which underlies 
it, and fulfils the highest aim of poetry in being “a 
criticism of life.” The Cradle is a gem which deserves 
to be placed at the side of Wordsworth’s She Dwelt 
Among the Untrodden Ways, and Matthew Arnold’s 
Requiescat. He Stands at the Kerb and Sings, exhibits 
Mr. Dobson’s quaint humor and his perfect mastery 
of that most difficult French measure, the villanelle.” 





James R. Young, the Washington correspondent of 
the s’hiladelphia Evening Star, is the Executive Clerk 
of the Senate. He has held this position for many years. 
He is a brother of John Russell Young, ex- Minister to 
China, and for some time editor of the London edition 
of the New York Herald. Mr. Young is one of the 
proprietors of the Evening Star. His correspondence 
consists principally of a weekly letter, which is rendered 
readable by the facts, contemporaneous and reminis- 
cential, which it sets forth.about public men whom Mr. 
Young has met. Mr. Young is one of the leading 
members of the Clover Club of Philadelphia. 











Of Miss Louise Meyer, the new Southern writer and 
magazinist, the New Orleans Picayune says: “Con- 
sidering the maturity of conception and the delicate 
finish of her work, it is difficult to realize that Miss 
Meyer is only eighteen years of age. She is the only 


daughter of General Adolph Meyer, was born in New 
Orleans and raised luxuriously, receiving the best edu- 
cation the seminaries of this city afforded. She has 
travelled much, both in this country and in Europe, and 
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this, with her wide reading, has been a potent factor in 
bringing about the early unfolding of her literary talent. 
She began writing two years ago, when she was in New 
York, her first articles appearing in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. Since then she has written a num- 
ber of poems and short sketches which have been pub- 
lished and which have been very much admired. A 
Daughter of the Desert, her latest production, appeared 
in Belford’s Magazine for January. Miss Meyer moves 
much in society, is graceful and accomplished in other 
arts than writing. She is of medium height, with dark 
hair, regular features, dark, lustrous eyes, full of light 
and expression, and a pretty olive skin. Her face is 
that of the ideal Rachel in sweetness of contour and 
pureness of mould, added to which is a subtile, almost 
melancholy shade of dreaminess.” 





The bright column of Washington gossip which the 
New York Tribune prints every Sunday morning is not 
the product of one man’s work. It is made up of con- 
tributions from various sources rehandled and edited 
by Max G. Seckendorff, the Washington correspondent 
of the paper. Fred Mussey, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette and George Grantham Bain, of the 
O’Brien-Bain Correspondence Bureau, are regular con- 
tributors to this column and almost all of the Washing- 
ton correspondents furnish a story or two during the 
season. Much of the work is that of Mr. Seckendorff 
himself, and some of it that of Major Clark, his associate. 
Coming to this country after his development into man- 
hood, Mr. Seckendorff had an opportunity to form his 
ideas of the English language on the best American 
standards. His style, therefore, is extremely interesting, 
and he is considered one of the most lucid writers in 
Washington. He followed the Pan-American Congress 
in its tour of the United States, and furnished to the 
Tribune a series of very interesting letters from the 
Oklahoma country at the opening of the territory. 





Miss Susie M. Best, the latest addition to the school 
of popular poets, is a young Cincinnati school teacher. 
She was born near Dublin, Ireland, in the year 1862, 
and through her mother traces her talent to the same 
family heredity as James Montgomery, the poet. Miss 
Best’s parents came to this country when she was less 
than a year old, and located in Cincinnati. Two years 
or more ago the ability to rhyme blossomed, and since 
then it is computed that over a thousand poems have 
been written. Miss Best’s first collection has just been 
published under the title of The Fallen Pillar Saint. 





Mrs. Ittie Kinney Reno, the author of Miss Brecken- 
ridge: A Daughter of Dixie, is a resident of Nashville, 
Tenn., and a literary protégé of Col. Henry Watterson, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal. Miss Breckinridge 
was written more as a diversion and an occupation 
during the early widowhood of the author than as a 
deliberate effort at novel writing. Friends of the lady 
advised publication, but she doubted their interested 
judgment; she said, however, if Henry Watterson would 
read the manuscript and approve, she would offer the 
book to a publisher. The great editor did read and 
did approve, and the Lippincotts have put the book 
through two editions. The Courier-Journal declares A 
Daughter of Dixie to be “a genuine Southern love story, 
redolent of the breath of the New South, full of the 
fragrance of Southern flowers, and instinct with the rich, 
warm blood of Southern youth.” 
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RANDOM READING CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





— Imitation and Progress—Lord Justice Fry—Contemp.— 

I venture to doubt whether the part which imitation 
has played in the development of our race is often 
adequately recognized. This principle of imitation 
seems to lie deep down in our nature, among its most 
primitive elements. As every one knows it is one of the 
most marked and charming traits of childhood; in one 
way or the other—in mimicry of what he has seen or 
heard—it calls out and educates all the faculties of the 
child. Imitation, as we see it in man, seems to extend 
over a wider range of action and production than in 
any other animal. It is not confined, as in the monkeys, 
to the production of like attitudes or bodily acts; it is 
not confined, as in the birds, to the imitation of sounds, 
it includes all alike, and is characterized furthermore 
by conscious pleasure in the doing. Every one who 
has observed children knows the keen delight with 
which they first perceive the likeness between two 
things; that to recognize in a picture a thing which they 
have actually seen is a distinct enjoyment; that in the 
same way the second telling of a story, or the second 
playing of a game, seems to give an additional and in- 
dependent pleasure to the child. And so with ignorant 
people when they look at pictures, the great, if not the 
only, source of pleasure seems to be the detecting of 
the likeness to something they know. After the artists 
of Greece and Rome had reached their highest levels 
and done their best work, the critic of art found in the 
exactness of the likeness one of the highest, perhaps 
the highest, element of excellence. The birds that flew 
to the grapes of Zeuxis, the horse that neighed to the 
painted horse of Apelles, and painted curtain of Parasius 
that deceived Zeuxis himself—these seemed to Pliny, 
and I suppose to the ancient world generally, to be the 
highest tributes to the excellence of the artists. Prob- 
ably our modern art critics would look with consider- 
able contempt on the judgment of their predecessors, 
and I am not concerned to consider the extent and the 
detail to which a portrait or a landscape shoyld strive 
to imitate the original; but imitation—i.e., the produc- 
tion of one thing like another—lies at the bottom of 
the art, and even now, and even to the most cultivated 
beholder, the perception of this likeness is a sense of 
direct pleasure. However much we may seek to lessen 
the sphere of mere imitation in art, it is, I suppose, 
certain that pictures which created no sense of likeness 
to any known thing would soon cease to please. To 
this pleasure, which human nature feels in iteration— 
repetition for its own sake—language bears abundant 
testimony. The forms of poetry in different languages 
are extremely various, but they are, so far as I know, 
all based on the repetition of something. In Hebrew 
poetry the poet relied on the likeness of the two limbs 
of each verse the one to the other as a source of plea- 
sure in the hearer; in Anglo-Saxon poetry the chief re- 
liance was on alliteration, the repetition of the same 
letter; in the classical poetry of Greece or Rome on 
the repetition of the same arrangement of sounds of 
divers lengths; in our own on the repetition of the same 
series of emphasized and unemphasized syllables; in 
rhyme on the recurrence of alike sound. But of all 
art and crafts of human life, the stage speaks loudest of 
the pleasures derived by man from imitation. To 


say that that is the sole source of the pleasure conferred 
by the histrionic art, from its first rude elements to its 
highest development, would perhaps be to go too far. 
But that it is the main and principal one, cannot admit 
of doubt. The stage, again, is one of the most pointed 
illustrations of the truth of Aristotle’s remark, that the 
imitation of pain gives pleasure. That tragedy should 
exist as a pleasure is an emphatic statement of it. The 
pleasure from the imitation conquers the pain from the 
pain, and we are pleased. So deep-rooted and so 
strong is our love of imitation. If we could get back 
to the cradle of human civilization and see the weak- 
ling in its swaddling clothes, we should, I suspect, find 
that the capacity for imitation in all the various forms 
in which it exists in man and the pleasure derived from 
its exercise were playing a vast part. Indeed, the 
thought which I desire to suggest for consideration is 
this, that the superiority of this capacity in man is one 
of the main causes of the great difference which exists 
between him and any other creature-—of his progress 
in civilization and of his capacity for a moral and 
religious elevation beyond his own natural level. Let 
us try to conceive in imagination the difference be- 
tween a creature endowed with a great power and love 
of imitation and the same being without this endow- 
ment. The one would find in all the sounds of nature, 
in all the forms of natural things, materials which he 
might make his own and convert to his own use; he 
would find in the habits and proceedings of other 
creatures hints by which he might improve his own 
modes of action; and any exceptionally high level of 
intellectual or moral excellence reached by a single in- 
dividual might become the object of imitation to the 
whole race. In the case of the same being but unen- 
dowed with the gift of imitation, none of these things 
would happen; the same. surroundings might exist but 
they would be inoperative on his mental condition. The 
creature would be without means of lifting itself above 
the original level of its notions and instincts. How 
far the manual and technical arts of human life owe 
their suggestion and origin to imitation is a point which 
so far as I know has not been fully considered.’ That 
the first canoe was made in imitation of a rotten tree 
which had served as a ferry boat; that the first pillar 
was constructed in the likeness of the erect tree; that 
the Gothic arch was made to represent the over-reach- 
ing boughs in some forest glade; that the triglyph in 
the Doric frieze represents the ends of the cross beams 
which rested on the architrave—all this seems very 
probable and suggests that further investigation might 
show that to a great degree imitation of the objects of 
nature or of earlier structures underlies all the various 
arts and products of human labor. It would be too 
much to say that all teaching depends on imitation, 
but it would not be avery gross exaggeration of the 
truth. Are you drilling children or teaching gymnastic 
exercises? You show them how to act, and you bid 
them do as you have done. Are you teaching drawing 
or painting or any manual craft? You do the same. 
Are you teaching them how to read Greek, or to pro- 
nounce French? Youdo the same. The communica- 
tion of pure statements of fact and of mere intellectual 
truth obviously involves nothing mimetic. But the 
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teaching of everything which requires the pupil to do 
as well as to know, does involve and rest upon imitation. 
If this be a true view of the facts, it seems to follow 
that the whole progress of the race of man depends on 
the extent of this faculty; imitation enables each new 
generation to do with ease all that the preceding gen- 
erations may have learned to do only with difficulty. 
— The Mystery of Woman—C. D. Warner—Harper's — 
There appears to be a great quantity of conceit 
around, especially concerning women. The statement 
was recently set afloat that a well-known lady had ad- 
mitted that George Meredith understands women bet- 
ter than any writer who has preceded him. This may 
be true, and it may be a wily statement to again throw 
men off the track; at any rate it contains the old as- 
sumption of a mystery, practically insoluble, about the 
gentler sex. Women generally encourage this notion, 
and men by their gingerly treatment of it seem to 
accept it. But is it well founded? Is there any more 
mystery about women than about men? Is the fem- 
inine nature any more difficult to understand than the 
masculine nature? Have women, conscious of inferior 
strength, woven this notion of mystery about themselves 
as a defence, or have men simply idealized them for 
fictitious purposes? To recur to the case cited, is there 
any evidence that Mr. Meredith understands human 
nature as exhibited in women any better than human 
nature in men, or is more consistent in the production 
of one than of the other? Histerically it would be in- 
teresting to trace the rise of this notion of woman as an 
enigma. The savage races do not appear to have it. 
A woman to the North American Indian is a simple 
affair, dealt with without circumlocution. In the Bible 
records there is not much mystery about her; there are 
many tributes to her noble qualities, and some pretty 
severe and uncomplimentary things are said about her, 
but there is little affectation of not understanding her. 
She may be a prophetess, or a consoler, or a snare, but 
she is no more “ deceitful and desperately wicked ” than 
anybody else. There is nothing mysterious about her 
first recorded performance. Eve trusted the serpent 
and Adam trusted Eve. The mystery was in the 
serpent. There is no evidence that the ancient Egyptian 
woman was more difficult to comprehend than the 
Egyptian man. They were both doubtless wily, as 
highly civilized people are apt to be; “the serpent of 
old Nile’ was in them both. Is it, in fact, till we come 
to medizval times, and the chivalric age, that women 
are set up as being more incomprehensible than men? 
That is, less logical, more whimsical, more uncertain in 
their mental processes? The playwriters and essayists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries worked 
this notion continually. They always took an investi- 
gating and speculating attitude toward women that 
fostered the conceit of their separateness and veiled 
personality. Every woman was supposed to be playing 
a part behind a mask. Montaigne is always investiga- 
ting woman as a mystery. It is, for instance, a mystery 
he does not relish that, as he says, women commonly 
reserve the publication of their vehement affections for 
their husbands till they have lost them; then the woful 
countenance “looks not so much back as forward, and 
is intended rather to get a new husband than to lament 
the old.” And he tells this story: “ When I was a boy 
a very beautiful and virtuous lady who is yet living, and 
the widow of a prince, had I know not what more 
ornament in her dress than our laws of widowhood will 
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well allow, which being reproached with as a great in- 
decency she made answer ‘that it was because she was 
not cultivating more friendships, and would never marry — 
again.’” This cynical view of woman, as well as the 
extravagantly complimentary one sometimes taken by 
the poets, was based upon the notion that woman was 
an unexplainable being. When she herself adopted 
the idea is uncertain. Of course all this has a very 
practical bearing upon modern life, the position of 
women in it, and the so-called reforms. If woman is 
so different from man, to the extent of being an unex- 
plainable mystery, science ought to determine the exact 
state of the case, and ascertain if there is any remedy 
for it. If itis only a literary creation, we ought to 
know it. Science could tell, for instance, whether there 
is a peculiarity in the nervous system, any complications 
in the nervous centres, by which the telegraphic action 
of the will gets crossed, so that, for example, in reply 
to a proposal of marriage, the intended Yes gets de- 
livered as No. Is it true that the mental process in 
one sex is intuitive, and in the other logical, with every 
link necessary and visible? Is it true, 2s the romancers 
teach, that the mind in one sex acts indirectly and in 
the other directly, or is this indirect process only char- 
acteristic of exceptions in both sexes? Investigation 
ought to find this out so that we can adjust the fit oc- 
cupations for both sexes on a scientific basis. We are 
floundering about now in a sea of doubt. As society 
becomes more complicated, women will become a 
greater and greater mystery, or rather will be regarded 
so by themselves and be treated so by men. Who can 
tell how much this notion of mystery in the sex stands 
in the way of its free advancement all along the line? 
Suppose the proposal were made to women to exchange 
being mysterious for the ballot? Would they do it? 
Or have they a sense of power in the possession of this 
conceded incomprehensibility that they would not lay 
down for any visible insignia of that power? And if 
the novelists and essayists have raised a mist about the 
sex which it willingly masquerades in, is it not time that 
the scientists should determine whether the mystery 
exists in nature or only in the imagination? 
— The Giants of Starry Space—The New York Sun — 
The tendency of recent astronomical investigation 
and discovery is to render our conceptions of celestial 
space more and more definite. The stupendous void 
in which the sun with his planets and all the starry sys- 
tems float, is presented to the imagination in a compre- 
hensible aspect when we are able to gauge its distances 
here and there, and to tell something of the actual 
magnitude as well as of the real constitution of the 
bodies that exist there. Within the solar system these 
facts have been ascertained with a great degree of ac- 
curacy. ,When we say that the measured distance of 
the sun may be in error 100,000 miles one way or the 
other, we seem to invalidate the idea of accuracy, but 
that idea is restored upon considering that 100,000 
miles is less than one-eighth of the sun’s own diameter 
and less than one nine-hundredth part of its distance 
from the earth. If, taking the City Hall in New York 
as a starting point, we should undertake to estimate 
the distance to St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, and 
our calculations should prove to be in error in the same 
proportional extent as in the case of the sun, we should 
yet find that the other end of our imaginary measuring 
rod would lie within the limits of the English metro- 
polis. The ascertainment of the distance separating 
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our little earth from an orb so remote as the sun must 
be regarded as one of the most surprising achievements 
of human genius. But when we come to the vast spaces 
that divide our sun and his little fleet of circling worlds 
from his fellow-suns, the stars, the boldest imagination 
is appalled at the thought of applying, so to speak, a 
foot rule to the measurement of such distances. Yet 
the rule has been applied with results which, amazing 
as they appear, are yet entitled to confidence. This 
sounding of the star depths is distinctively an enterprise 
of our day. Herschel’s so-called star-gauging, while 
it threw light on the form of the visible universe, did 
not tell us how many miles it was from the earth to the 
stars. It may surprise many readers to know that even 
now there are only thirty or forty stars, out of all the 
millions visible, whose distance has even approximately 


been ascertained. The degree of accuracy in these - 


measurements is, of course, nothing like so great as in 
the case of the sun. But observations are now going 
on which in a few years will vastly increase not only 
the number of stars whose distance has been tested, 
but also the accuracy of the results in the case of those 
stars that are not too tremendously remote to defy all 
attempts at measurement. In other words, astrono- 
mers are making more certain their hold upon those 
projecting capes and headlands that here and there 
bring the shores of the starry universe within the reach 
of their trigonometry. They are finding out where we 
are in the ocean of infinity. It may be interesting to 
run over some of these measurements and see what 
they imply. Of course when we know the distance of 
a body we can tell something of its magnitude, and we 
shall find ourselves brought into the presence of solar 
monsters in comparison with which our sun is dwarfed 
into insignificance. Astronomers do not use miles in 
describing the distances of the stars, because with so 
small a unit the numbers involved are too large to be 
conveniently handled. Even the distance of the sun, 
ninety-three miliion miles, is too small to serve asa 
good unit of measurement in sounding the depths of 
space. The distance that light can travel in a year, 
which is 63,000 times the space separating the sun from 
the earth, or in round numbers, 5,859,000,000,000 miles, 
is taken as the unit of measurement for star dis- 
tances; and this yard-stick for the stars is called a light- 
year. One of the most beautiful stars in the sky, and 
one that has been admired in every age of the world, 
is the star called Vega in the constellation of the Lyre. 
It is remarkable for the exceedingly delicate tint of 
blue in its light. This star may be seen almost directly 
overhead at midnight in the middle of the summer, 
and with its soft radiance it forms one of the most 
charming features of the celestial landscapes at that 
season. In the early winter evenings it flashes low in 
the northwest. But when we look at Vega through the 
megascopic eyes of the parallax hunter, it changes from 
a delicately beautiful star to a most portentous Cyclops 
of space. The distance of Vega, according to Dr. 
Elkin’s measurement, is about ninety-seven light-years, 
or more than six million times the distance of the sun. 
But the amount of light that reaches the earth from 
Vega is about one forty-thousand- millionth part of the 
amount that we get from the sun, and since we know 
that light varies inversely as the square of the distance, it 
is easily seen that Vega really pours forth more light than 
nine hundred suns like ours combined! Its heat is 
undoubtedly in the same proportion, so that if the earth 
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should come as near to Vega as it is to the sun we 
should wither into cinders before the fierce blue gush 
of its overpowering rays. If Vega is the centre of a 
system of worlds, they must either revolve at enormous 
distances from it, or else their inhabitants must possess 
the heat-defying powers of salamanders. But we can 
go on to a still mightier orb than Vega. Let your eye 
run along the bending handle of the Great Dipper, and, 
following the same curve beyond the last star in the 
handle sweep across the sky until it is arrested by a 
bright golden-yellow star of the first magnitude. This 
is the famous Arcturus, celebrated among men since 
Job’s time at least. The striking color of the star, its 
brilliancy, and its solitary situation as if withdrawn into 
a place apart from the general host of heaven, all com- 
bine to make it a cynosure of the northern sky. Arc- 
turus has yielded a parallax within the past year that 
places it at the distance of no less than 180 light-years, 
or 11,400,000 times as far as the sun. It follows that 
Arcturus is equal in radiating power to more than 3,000 
suns like ours. It is but fair to say that other estimates 
of the light received from the star make Arcturus equal 
to at least 6,000 suns! Yet Arcturus may be sur- 
rounded by planets too, but how shall we form a con- 
ception of the life forces, the physical powers, the un- 
numbered activities of organized existence in operation 
within the blazing precincts of such a solar system as 
that? Astronomy has long since accustomed us to 
think of the earth as an insignificant atom of creation, 
but in the presence of this Arcturian wonder our whole 
planetary system, with the glorious orb that lights and 
governs it, fades away before our exalted vision into a 
flicker of fireflies against the darkness. Even the Pole 
star, that speck of light in moonless nights that sailors 
have steered their ships by, is a sun nearly a hundred 
times as luminous as ours. The marvellous runaway 
star, that astronomers have discovered under the bowl 
of the Great Dipper, a star that is flying through space 
so fast that nobody can imagine how it got started or 
where it is going, although it is far too small to be visi- 
ble to the naked eye, is yet thirty times as great an 
illuminator of space as the sun; and who shall say that 
it does not bear with it in its wondrous flight mighty 
orbs that play as great a part in the perfect scheme of 
creation and of life as that which Satan detected: 





fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 
This pendent world in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon.” 

If we wish to behold afar off a sun equal to ours, we 
must turn to the Southern heavens, to the constellation 
of Ophiuchus, where, in a little fifth-magnitude star 
that the eye would probably overlook but for the fact 
that several other faint twinklers grouped near it com- 
bine their feeble rays to catch the sight, we may look 
upon the peer of the blazing day-god that rules our 
tract of space. Thus would he be diminished in glory 
if removed to a corresponding distance in space. But 
there are suns and suns, and, after all, ours does 
not belong to the humblest rank in the solar peerage. 
The nearest star in the northern hemisphere, 61 Cygni, 
is so small, or so feeble in radiating power, that eighteen 
similar orbs would have to combine their energies in 
order to equal our sun. And the parallax of another 
small star, 21,258 Ll., has been measured, which indi- 
cates that that star possesses a luminosity equal to only 
one one-hundred-and-thirteenth part of that of the sun. 
Still the evidence so far obtained all points to the con- 
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clusion that there is a far greater number of suns in the 
universe that are larger than ours than there is of those 
that are smaller. Indeed, it is probable that we shall 
find that even such a giant of radiant energy as Arcturus 
does not represent the very greatest order of the suns 
of the universe. Many are so far away that at present 
there appears to be no hope of measuring their distance; 
and among these there may be solar orbs a thousand 
times greater than the greatest yet discovered. Still 
we should not entertain too humble an opinion of our 
surroundings beca'.se our lot has not been cast under 
the beams of some more princely star, for along with 
the evidence of the vast extent of the material universe 
and the enormous magnitude of its chief members, has 
- come the proof of its essential unity. Vega may blaze 
as brightly as a thousand suns, but is not its glowing 
atmosphere filled with that most familiar thing, hydrogen, 
we drink with every drop of water? Does not the vapor 
of iron add to the splendor of its shining? The suns 
are all akin, there must be unity even in the infinite. 
— Eccentricities in Character—The Providence Journal — 
While the physical forms which animal life assumes 
are sufficiently marked to render the different species 
easily distinguishable, and to keep such fixed within 
certain limits, there is a well-known eccentricity in na- 
ture which results in frequent departures from type, 
such as deformities and monstrosities, not to speak of 
the endless peculiarities of individuals of the same 
species, no two of which are exactly alike. Thus the 
ideal physical form of man is perfectly well known. 
Nature gives us plenty of examples of it, and when an 
Apollo Belvidere is chiselled from Cararan marble it 
must be after some human model that it is fashioned. 
Any city or town in any age, or any African tribe, could 
probably supply the model, or at least some close ap- 
proach to it. But how much more common are the de- 
partures from the ideal physical type, seen not only in 
occasional deformities, but in ungraceful figures, crooked 
limbs, or in the distorted features of that most sensitive 
of all human members, the face. Here we have end- 
less variety, and the peculiarities are for the larger part 
exceedingly bad. The ideal type of human character 
is far more rare. Nature shows a greater eccentricity 
here, though certainly all the peculiarities which char- 
acter assumes cannot be laid to her charge. It is evi- 
dent, however, that she struggles against her wayward 
tendency, so sadly strengthened by human perversity, 
and constantly endeavors to attain the perfect type. 
Once, aided by what diviner influences we struggle in 
vain fully to comprehend, she has produced a perfect 
character, in which all the virtues and the graces blend 
together, an object of reverence and a source of in- 
spiration to the race forever. In every age, too, nature 
gives us a suggestion of perfection—some Aristides the 
just, a Socrates here, a Marcus Aurelius there, some 
medizval saint or modern Emerson, showing that her 
efforts never tire, and that her “oldest force is good as 
new.” Her partial successes are prophetic, probably, of 
what she will at last accomplish when her fidelity to 
type has triumphed over her eccentric tendency. 
Meanwhile, however, long for the coming of that time 
as we may, it is necessary to note that the eccentricities 
of character are numerically in the ascendancy. Sin- 
ners, cranks, fools, and foolish--how we might string 
out the list of nouns and adjectives which describe the 
perversities of mankind! New England has certainly 
produced more than her proportion of men and women 
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in whom the struggle for perfection has not been alto- 
gether a defeat; but if we deduct from her credit ac- 
count all the mental and moral eccentricities, peculiari- 
ties, queerness, and strangeness she has produced, there 
will not be too much to show in the balance. Even 
her greatest have had their deficiencies most strongly 
marked. Cotton Mather, with his belief in witchcraft 
and persecution of guiltless women; Jonathan Edwards, 
with his gloomy theology, so different from his beautiful 
soul; Roger Williams, so liberal and yet a little off on 
every point; Emerson, with a screw loose somewhere, 
although we, no less than Father Taylor, cannot hear 
the machinery jar; Garrison, so compassionate toward 
the slave and yet so intemperate in theory and so bitter 
and implacable toward his opponents; the coterie of 
Brook Farm enthusiasts, the Andover professors, Mr. 
Bellamy and his school, with all the other disturbers of 
our peace, good and great men they doubtless all are, 
but how far from the calm and poise of soul and the 
breadth of vision which marks the perfect type of char- 
acter. Goethe in his latter days gave us the best 
modern approach to this, but his attainments were not 
reached by Carlyle, nor have they been by any of his 
later admirers. Ecclesiastical bodies show the same 
departures from type as individuals. The Methodist 
Church certainly asserts itself in a very demonstrative 
way, but only to call the attention of the relentless but 
justly discriminating critic, in his diligent search for 
perfection, to its own defects. The Romanist and the 
High Churchman are not catholic enough, and Protes- 
tants sects, with their “ dissidence of dissent and Protes- 
tantism of the Protestant religion,” have all sinned and 
come short of that beauty of character of which nature 
gives us so many suggestions and so few examples, and 
which yet seems so easily within our reach. The fact 
is that human inclination is all the time fighting against 
nature’s effort to perfect her favorite, man. She would 
quickly restore the nervous waste, the weakened ener- 
gies, the ungraceful figures of mankind, heal the larger 
part of our diseases, give us strength of mind, judgment, 
more exquisite sensitiveness to right and wrong and 
perfect our characters would we but give over our per- 
verseness, our stubborn determination to go our own 
way, and obediently follow in her way. There is not 
an animal species that cannot give man instruction in 
this respect. We have an occasional beast of burden 
made unnaturally stubborn by man’s cruelty; but with 
only an exception here and there, the animal character 
is perfect, exactly fulfilling the law of its being. As a 
result nature shows what wonderful results she can pro- 
duce when her behests are obeyed—what unerring in- 
stinct, what accurate sight of eye and delicate sense of 
smell, correcter judgment of what is good and sufficient 
to eat and drink than man’s, more perfect adaptation 
to environments, greater proportionate strength of 
muscle and gracefulness of motion, if fewer virtues, 
then, at least, no crimes. If given a fair chance she 
could breed out of man’s far higher organization and 
more varied capacities a being who would only fall a 
little short of being divine. This is, perhaps, what the 
invisible Power which controls the world is conducting 
us toward. The pace is slow and discouraging, but it 
is only slow through human perversity. The present 
eccentricity of character, and in calling it so we have 
sought a term which includes all mental and moral de- 
linquencies, is a fact which has to be taken into account 
to a degree that modern ‘idealists are not inclined tu 
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remember. The ideal society about which they dream 
will only come as the ideal character is realized. Both 
approach, doubtless, but at a rate of speed only discern- 
ible to Him unto whom a thousand years are as one day. 
The Storage of Life—From the London Telegraph 
In an interesting lecture which Dr. Richardson re- 
cently gave at a meeting of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britian, in the rooms of the Royal Institution, 
on The Storage of Life, the lecturer pointed out some 
important facts as to the sort of people who may be 
expected, under ordinary circumstances, to enjoy a good 
span of mortal existence. We need not go into the 
matters which do not affect mankind, or wonder, with 
Dr. Richardson, what is the reason why the prolific 
animals, such as shrimps or rabbits, live a very short 
time, while an animal like a whale, which brings forth 
one at a birth, is a centenarian, and pikes and tortoises 
are duo-centenarians. The conditions which favor the 
storage of life among men are the matters which are 
really interesting; and these conditions were stated as 
being five, of which hereditary qualifications were not 
the least important. Dr. Richardson tried to reduce 
to something like exactitude the effect of heredity on 
health; he recommended that the ages at death of one’s 
parents and ancestors for three generations back should 
be added together, the sum divided by six, when the 
result would be approximately the commercial value of 
our own life. Whether life insurance companies will 
feel inclined to favor this view is another matter; they 
-approach to it somewhat nearly already by their minute 
inquiries into the ages and illnesses of parents. Then 
the lecturer went to explain how the temperaments 
most compatible with long life were the sanguine and 
bilious; while the nervous and lymphatic were, as a 
rule, incompatible with long life. These conclusions 
must, of course, be taken as only approximate; the ex- 
perience of everybody can point to people of nervous 
temperaments who have lived to good old ages. Then 
Dr. Richardson went on boldly to declare, and very 
sensibly, that it was detrimental to the storage of life 
when people physically weak inter-married. Finally all 
sorts of stimulants were declared bad, if we desired to 
see length of days; and a tribute was paid to sanitary 
science for having very much decreased the mortality 
per thousand in English towns, and concurrently raised 
the average length of existence. Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
mentioned the instructive fact that the death rate in 
London was just now fourteen per thousand; while in 
Vienna it was twenty-seven, and at St. Petersburg 
forty. With all acknowledgment of the benefits which 
the spread of sanitation has produced among us, it is 
exceedingly open to doubt whether any appreciable 
proportion of marriageable men and women will ever 
consent to regulate their matrimonial arrangements on 
scientific principles. This is the first obstacle to pro- 
gress which Dr. Richardson has to bear in mind when 
he is devising rules, based on physical qualities, for the 
guidance of the hymeneally inclined. Will Cupid con- 
sent to discharge his fiery darts in accordance with the 
prescriptions of the medical experts? The very notion 
is flat treason against the God of Love, and merits as 
much chastisement as ever Venus bestowed on unhappy 
Psyche in the tale which Mr. William Morris has retold 
so well. Yet there may come a scientific epoch when 
passion is so much under control, and when the intel- 
lect is so all-powerful, that Romeos will select their 
Juliets solely because of their possessing either sanguine 
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or bilious temperaments, or because their great-grand- 
fathers’ ages, if divided by six, would give a satisfactory 
resultant average of ninety-five per ancestor. Lovers’ 
colloquies in that happy time coming would be delight- 
fully novel things to overhear. “I love you, Araminta,” 
the too impulsive gentleman would say; but the young 
lady, brought up at Girton, and in training for the medi- 
cal profession, would sternly reply: “ Why, haven’t you 
noticed that I’m of a lymphatic and you of a nervous 
temperament? I am astonished to hear you talk such 
nonsense. Besides, if you will take the trouble to cal- 
culate, you will see that my grandparents’ ages, if de- 
vided by six, only produce the ridiculously insufficient 
total of some fifty years each; so that on every ground 
I am compelled, reluctantly, to say no.” We should 
have a scientific variation of the old song, “ My face 
is my fortune,” in which the “pretty maid” would 
substitute the declaration, “ My bilious temperament is 
my fortune;” and stern parents in these latter days 
would simply decline to allow their offspring to commit 
matrimony unless they did so with due regard to the 
scientific issues at stake—with a certificate, let us say, 
from the president of the Royal Society, the president 
of the Royal College of Physicians and the A‘sculapian 
professor in the Milwaukee University, that the match 
proposed was all that could be desired as far as the 
consequences to posterity were involved. What trag- 
edies there would be in those days, what blightings of 
young hearts, owing to the intermeddling of science 
with nature, and of parents and guardians with both. 
“Papa,” the youthful swain would confess, feeling as 
hot and uncomfortable as young men usually do when 
they make this sort of avowal, “I want to tell you 
something; I am in love with Miss Smith. She is very 
pretty and nice and she has a fortune of five thousand 
a year.” To which the stony-hearted parent of the 
future would reply: “That's all very well. But have 
you considered the combined ages and weights of her 
forefathers and foremothers, or do you recollect that 
poor Aunt Martha—although she lived to more than a 
hundred—was decidedly lymphatic! Money is not the 
only thing to be thought of in matrimony, much less 
beauty. You, my boy, have a sanguine, a highly san- 
guine temperament, as is seen from your ever propos- 
ing such a match to me. But Miss Sophia is nervous. 
That settles the question. I forbid the banns.” The 
despotism of science will be substituted for the tyranny 
of custom, and matrimony will be hedged round with 
far greater difficulties than are now flung in its way by 
considerations of pounds, shillings, and pence. Some 
people are born bilious and others have biliousness 
thrust upon them through the enormous amount of in- 
digestible food-stuffs they consume and the little ex- 
ercise they take to counteract the effects. Kemble 
used to protest against tea and coffee; declaring that 
they had done more harm to mankind “even than 
the doctrines of Helvetius.”” Dr. Richardson would, 
no doubt, not agree with the celebrated actor’s advice 
to substitute Johannisberg and beer for the Eastern leaf 
and berry; yet temperance advocates should not be 
too sure that their own favorite beverages do not work 
injury to the constitution in some way they know very 
little about. There is less drunkenness nowadays than 
formerly, when beer and spirits were consumed more 
largely, but there is more heart disease. The sale of 
temperance drinks has greatly increased, but, at the 
same time, so has all the tribe of nervous ailments. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Into the Forever—Edw. R. Sill—The Hermitage 

What may we take unto the vast Forever ? 
That marble door 

Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 
No fawn-wreathed crown we wore, 
No garnered lore. 

What can we bear beyond the unknown portal ? 
No gold, no gains 

Of ail our toiling ; in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains, 
Nor guilt, nor stains. 

Naked from out the far abyss behind us 
We entered here; 

No word came with our coming, to remind us 
What wondrous world was near, 
No hope, no fear. 

Into the silent starless night before us, 
Naked we glide. 

No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide. 

Yet fearless toward that midnight black and hollow, 
Our footsteps fare ; 

The beckoning of a Father's hand we follow— 
His love alone is there; 
No curse, no care. 


Good-By—]. Winthrop Loveland—Good Housekeeping 
It came again to-night, that same sad feeling 
That long ago I thought had passed away ; 
That one old wound that still resists all healing ; 
That pain not even time can quite allay. 
The mists close in, but faintly through them stealing 
I catch an echo which will never die ; 
.For all the memories of the past unsealing, 
Come those two tearful words of hers, 
“‘Good-by !” 
A touch of hands, few hasty words, in parting— 
I see and hear it all again to-night ; 
A host of recollections now upstarting 
Brings the whole scene again before my sight. 
“Good-by!” The low sweet voice that spoke it faltered ; 
The eyes were dimmed that shone so bright and shy. 
The memory of those words has never altered— 
Those two sad whispered words of hers, 
“ Good-by !” 
What might have been! God only knows; we never 
Can draw the curtains from the dim unknown ; 
And yet, and yet, before me rises ever— 
But fainter since the shadows deeper grown 
Have fallen on my heart and brought it sadness— 
A vision of her face, the one strong tie 
That carries with it somewhat of the gladness 
I knew before those words of hers, 
“Good-by !”” 
The music in my soul can never brighten ; 
The minor chords are ali that sound to-day ; 
And mournful strains, which nothing seems to lighten, 
My life, my soul, my very being sway. 
The harmony is incomplete: her fingers 
Could touch the chords and swell the music high ; 
Now, in the notes a painful discord lingers, 
The sweetest strings were broken by those words, 
“‘ Good-by !”’ 
When Love was Young —Austin Dobson—Poems 
When Love was young, it asked for wings, 
That it might still be roaming ; 
And away it sped, by fancy led, 
Through dawn, and noon, and gloaming. 
Each daintiness that blooms and blows 


It wooed in honeyed metre, 
And when it won the sweetest sweet, 
It flew off to a sweeter, 
When Love was young. 

When Love was old, it craved for rest, 
For home, and hearth, and haven ; 
For quiet talks round sheltered walks, 
And long lawns smoothly shaven. 

And when Love sought, at last it found, 
A roof, a porch, a garden, 
And from a fond unquestioning heart 
Peace, sympathy, and pardon, 
When Love was old. 

Faithful—F. L. Stanton—The Tribune of Rome ; 
It is something, sweet, when the world goes ill 
To know you are faithful and love me still ; 
Fo feel when the sunshine has left the skies 
That the light is shining in your dear eyes ; 
Beautiful eyes, more dear to me 
Than all the wealth of the world could be. 

It is something, dearest, to feel you near 
When life with its sorrows seems hard to bear ; 
To feel, when I falter, the clasp divine 

Of your tender and trusting hand in mine; 
Beautiful hand! more dear to me 

Than the tenderest things of earth could be. 
Sometimes, dearest, the world goes wrong, 
For God gives grief with his gift of song, 
And poverty, too! but your love is more 

To me than riches and golden store, 
Beautiful love! until death shall part 

It is mine—as you are—my own, sweetheart ! 


Dead—Susie M. Best—The Fallen Pillar Saint 
A day and a night I’ve lain here dead, 
Tapers burning at foot and head, 
Jasmine, roses, and eglantere 
Lavishly scattered everywhere. 
To think of it! dead, I’ve all these flowers, 
I, who had none, in my living hours. 
All these years I’ve known since I was bora, 
No flower had I, but many a thorn ; 
’Tis often thus I’ve heard it said— 
Thorns for the living and flowers for the dead. 
They’ve closed the shutters and darkened the room, 
No light but the tapers breaks the gloom, 
And to stir the still, there’s but the clock, 
With its everlasting “ tick, tick, tock.” 
The children at times, with awed, scared faces 
Peep at me here in my flowers and laces, 
And then creep out with stealthy tread, 
Afraid of me, now I am lying dead. 
They brought the baby awhile ago, 
I almost started to hear him crow; 
It struck as loud on the silent air 
As a clarion call had echoed there. 
When they touched his hand to my frozen brow 
I nearly smiled to notice how 
He started back with a wailing cry, 
And turned from me with a fearful eye. 
It seems so strange to have naught to do— 
I, whose labor was never through ; 
I, who toiled for years and years, 
Lying with eyelids too quiet for tears, 
And hands that so seldom were at rest 
Crossed in idleness on my breast. 
There’s plenty to do down-stairs, I know, 
I can fancy them hurrying to and fro; 
When I think how terribly tired they'll be, 
Now that they have no help from me, 
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I feel almost as 'twere a sin 
To be set apart from the work and the din; 
But oh, the vest to be lying dead, 
With the tapers burning at foot and head! 
Regret—F. P—The London Academy 
I sometimes think, beloved, had we not met, 
You might have had a fuller life; and yet 
It is not given to us, dear, to forget. 
I cannot put away from out my life 
Its one sustaining comfort. Ah, the strife 
Is hard and bitter, darling, and the knife 
That wounds us both was forged by mine own hand. 
Before you, dear one, I must ever stand, 
Knowing that only death can break the band. 
And yet, O best beloved, far better so 
Than free, to pass through life but still to know 
That one stood nearer you. Ah, that were woe! 
Such pain is spared me. Though we dwell apart, 
Your love has almost healed the bitter smart ; 
We stand so close together, heart to heart. 
Coming Back—San Francisco News Letter 
They say if our beloved dead 
Should seek the old, familiar place 
Some stranger would be there instead, 
And they would find no welcome face. 
I cannot tell how it might be 
In other homes, but this I know- 
Could my lost darling come to me 
That she would never find it so. 
Ofttimes the flowers have come and gone, 
Ofttimes the winter winds have blown ; 
The while her peaceful rest went on, 
And I have learned to live alone ; 
Have slowly learned from day to day 
In all life’s tasks to bear my part, 
But whether grave or whether gay 
I hide her memory in my heart. 
Fond, faithful love has blessed my way, 
And friends are round me, true and tried ; 
They have their place, but hers to-day 
Is empty as the day she died. 
How would I spring with fevered breath, 
And joy too deep for word or sign, 
To take my darling home from death 
And once again to call her mine. 
I dare not dream the blissful dream, 
It fills my heart with wild unrest, 
Where yonder cold, white marbles gleam, 
She still must slumber. God knows best. 


A Farewell—Frances Nicholson—London Public Opinion 


I pray for thee that memory be kind, 
Nor lead thee to the garden where we met? 
Bring thee no whisper on the summer wind, 
Nor trouble thee with scent of violet. 
God send thee all oblivion, in the hush 
Of cypress alleys, where the moonbeams fade 
On palace walls, and climbing roses blush, 
And jewelled peacocks glimmer in the shade. 
I, who would die to save thee one distress, 
Will do yet more to keep remorse from thee ; 
Say no kind word to cheat thy loneliness, 
Give thee no sign that love lives on in me. 
To thy mute sorrow, howe’er deep its yearning, 
No voice of mine shall answer; and the years— 
Silently passing, evermore returning— 
No touch from me shall bring to dry thy tears. 
The Lost Kiss—/James Whitcomb Riley 
I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: “‘ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who’d understand?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
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And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all. 
So I gathered it up—where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 
Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 
A fairy broke in on my dream ; 
A little inquisitive fairy— 
My own little girl, with the gold 
Of the sun in her hair, and the dewy 
Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 
’Twas the dear little girl I had scolded. 
“ For was it a moment like this,” 
I said, “when she knew I was busy, 
To come romping in for a kiss ? 
Come rowdying up from her mother, 
And clamoring there at my knee 
For ‘ one ’ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And un ’ittle uzzer to me!’” 
God pity the heart that repelled her 
And the cold hand that turned her away, 
And take from the lips that denied her 
This answerless prayer of to-day! 
Take, Lord, from my mem’ry forever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare feet, 
And the one piercing cry on the stair! 
I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: “ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who’d understand ?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all. 
Forever Young—Belgravia 
The wild world hastens on its way ; 
The gray-haired century nears its close ; , 
Its sorrow deepens day by day ; 
The summer blush forsakes the rose. 
But, darling, while your voice I hear, 
And while your dark brown eyes I see, 
Sad months and sunless seasons drear 
Are all the same, all glad to me. 
Despair can never reach me 
While your soft hand I hold ; 
While your eyes love and teach me 
I never shall grow old! 
They say that love forsakes the old, 
That passion pales and fades away ; 
That even love’s bright locks of gold 
Must lose their charm and change to gray. 
But, darling, while your heart is mine, 
And while | feel that you are true, 
For me the skies will ever shine 
- With summer light and tenderest blue. 
Yes, let old age deride me! 
I scorn his mocking tongue ; 
Dear love, with yeu beside me, 
I am forever young. 
Last Night—Nellie T. Kincatd—Courier-Journal 
What was it then? The trick of some wild thought, 
Unguarded, swift, like sudden lightning’s flight, 
Whose ruthless blade doth stab the slumbrous night 
And rouse to fierce awaking, passion-fraught, 
The silent earth? What strange delirium brought 
Us two, soul-starved—beyond the years of blight, 
Beyond the weary conflict for the right, 
And all the hard-earned lesson duty taught— 
To look once more into each other’s eyes, 
As they who love yet dare not love toe well, 
To feel again the old, glad sweet surprise, 
And maddening pain the heart half-feared to tell ? 
Did I, or you, dear, lose the long control 
That left us thus, one moment, soul to soul ? 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Into the Forever—Edw. R. Sill—The Hermitage 

What may we take unto the vast Forever ? 
That marble door 

Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 
No fawn-wreathed crown we wore, 
No garnered lore. 

What can we bear beyond the unknown portal ? 
No gold, no gains 

Of all our toiling ; in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains, 
Nor guilt, nor stains. 

Naked from out the far abyss behind us 
We entered here ; 

No word came with our coming, to remind us 
What wondrous world was near, 
No hope, no fear. 

Into the silent starless night before us, 
Naked we glide. 

No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide. 

Yet fearless toward that midnight black and hollow, 
Our footsteps fare ; 

The beckoning of a Father's hand we follow— 
His love alone is there; 
No curse, no care. 


Good-By—j]. Winthrop Loveland—Good Housekeeping 
It came again to-night, that same sad feeling 
That long ago I thought had passed away ; 
That one old wound that still resists all healing ; 
That pain not even time can quite allay. 
The mists close in, but faintly through them stealing 
I catch an echo which will never die ; 
.For all the memories of the past unsealing, 
Come those two tearful words of hers, 
“‘Good-by !” 
A touch of hands, few hasty words, in parting— 
I see and hear it all again to-night ; 
A host of recollections now upstarting 
Brings the whole scene again before my sight. 
“Good-by!” The low sweet voice that spoke it faltered ; 
The eyes were dimmed that shone so bright and shy. 
The memory of those words has never altered— 
Those two sad whispered words of hers, 
“‘Good-by !”’ 
What might have been! God only knows; we never 
Can draw the curtains from the dim unknown ; 
And yet, and yet, before me rises ever— 
Rut fainter since the shadows deeper grown 
Have fallen on my heart and brought it sadness— 
A vision of her face, the one strong tie 
That carries with it somewhat of the gladness 
I knew before those words of hers, 
“ Good-by !”” 
The music in my soul can never brighten ; 
The minor chords are all that sound to-day ; 
And mournful strains, which nothing seems to lighten, 
My life, my soul, my very being sway. 
The harmony is incomplete : her fingers 
Could touch the chords and swell the music high ; 
Now, in the notes a painful discord lingers, 
The sweetest strings were broken by those words, 
** Good-by !” 
When Love was Young —Austin Dobson—Poems 
When Love was young, it asked for wings, 
That it might still be roaming ; 
And away it sped, by fancy led, 
Through dawn, and noon, and gloaming. 
Each daintiness that blooms and blows 


It wooed in honeyed metre, 
And when it won the sweetest sweet, 
It flew off to a sweeter, 
When Love was young. 
When Love was old, it craved for rest, 
For home, and hearth, and haven; 
For quiet talks round sheltered walks, 
And long lawns smoothly shaven. 
And when Love sought, at last it found, 
A roof, a porch, a garden, 
And from a fond unquestioning heart 
Peace, sympathy, and pardon, 
When Love was old. 

Faithful—F. L. Stanton—The Tribune of Rome 
It is something, sweet, when the world goes ill 
To know you are faithful and love me still ; 
Fo feel when the sunshine has left the skies 
That the light is shining in your dear eyes ; 
Beautiful eyes, more dear to me 
Than all the wealth of the world could be. 

It is something, dearest, to feel you near 
When life with its sorrows seems hard to bear ; 
To feel, when I falter, the clasp divine 

Of your tender and trusting hand in mine ; 
Beautiful hand! more dear to me 

Than the tenderest things of earth could be. 
Sometimes, dearest, the world goes wrong, 
For God gives grief with his gift of song, 
And poverty, too! but your love is more 

To me than riches and golden store, 
Beautiful love! until death shall part 

It is mine—as you are—my own, sweetheart ! 


Dead—Susie M. Best—The Fallen Pillar Saint 
A day and a night I’ve lain here dead, 
Tapers burning at foot and head, 
Jasmine, roses, and eglantere 
Lavishly scattered everywhere. 
To think of it! dead, I’ve all these flowers, 
I, who had none, in my living hours. 
All these years I’ve known since I was bora, 
No flower had I, but many a thorn; 
’Tis often thus I’ve heard it said— 
Thorns for the living and flowers for the dead. 
They've closed the shutters and darkened the room, 
No light but the tapers breaks the gloom, 
And to stir the still, there’s but the clock, 
With its everlasting “ tick, tick, tock.” 
The children at times, with awed, scared faces 
Peep at me here in my flowers and laces, 
And then creep out with stealthy tread, 
Afraid of me, now I am lying dead. 
They brought the baby awhile ago, 
I almost started to hear him crow; 
It struck as loud on the silent air 
As a clarion call had echoed there. 
When they touched his hand to my frozen brow 
I nearly smiled to notice how 
He started back with a wailing cry, 
And turned from me with a fearful eye. 
It seems so strange to have naught to do— 
I, whose labor was never through ; 
I, who toiled for years and years, 
Lying with eyelids too quiet for tears, 
And hands that so seldom were at rest 
Crossed in idleness on my breast. 
There’s plenty to do down-stairs, I know, 
I can fancy them hurrying to and fro; 
When I think how terribly tired they'll be, 
Now that they have no help from me, 
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I feel almost as 'twere a sin 
To be set apart from the work and the din; 
But oh, the vest to be lying dead, 
With the tapers burning at foot and head! 
Regret—F. P.—The London Academy 
I sometimes think, beloved, had we not met, 
You might have had a fuller life; and yet 
It is not given to us, dear, to forget. 
I cannot put away from out my life 
Its one sustaining comfort. Ah, the strife 
Is hard and bitter, darling, and the knife 
That wounds us both was forged by mine own hand. 
Before you, dear one, I must ever stand, 
Knowing that only death can break the band. 
And yet, O best beloved, far better so 
Than free, to pass through life but still to know 
That one stood nearer you. Ah, that were woe! 
Such pain is spared me. Though we dwell apart, 
Your love has almost healed the bitter smart ; 
We stand so close together, heart to heart. 
Coming Back—San Francisco News Letter 
They say if our beloved dead 
Should seek the old, familiar place 
Some stranger would be there instead, 
And they would find no welcome face. 
I cannot tell how it might be 
In other homes, but this I know- 
Could my lost darling come to me 
That she would never find it so. 
Ofttimes the flowers have come and gone, 
Ofttimes the winter winds have blown ; 
The while her peaceful rest went on, 
And I have learned to live alone; 
Have slowly learned from day to day 
In all life’s tasks to bear my part, 
But whether grave or whether gay 
I hide her memory in my heart. 
Fond, faithful love has blessed my way, 
And friends are round me, true and tried ; 
They have their place, but hers to-day 
Is empty as the day she died. 
How would I spring with fevered breath, 
And joy too deep for word or sign, 
To take my darling home from death 
And once again to call her mine. 
I dare not dream the blissful dream, 
It fills my heart with wild unrest, 
Where yonder cold, white marbles gleam, 
She still must slumber. God knows best. 


A Farewell—Frances Nicholson—London Public Opinion 


I pray for thee that memory be kind, 
Nor lead thee to the garden where we met; 
Bring thee no whisper on the summer wind, 
Nor trouble thee with scent of violet. 
God send thee all oblivion, in the hush 
Of cypress alleys, where the moonbeams fade 
On palace walls, and climbing roses blush, 
And jewelled peacocks glimmer in the shade. 
I, who would die to save thee one distress, 
Will do yet more to keep remorse from thee ; 
Say no kind word to cheat thy loneliness, 
Give thee no sign that love lives on in me. 
To thy mute sorrow, howe’er deep its yearning, 
No voice of mine shall answer; and the years— 
Silently passing, evermore returning— 
No touch from me shall bring to dry thy tears. 
The Lost Kiss—/James Whitcomb Riley 
I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: “‘ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who’d understand?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
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And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all. 
So I gathered it up—where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 
Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 
A fairy broke in on my dream ; 
A little inquisitive fairy— 
My own little girl, with the gold 
Of the sun in her hair, and the dewy 
Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 
’Twas the dear little girl I had scolded. 
“ For was it a moment like this,” 
I said, “when she knew I was busy, 
To come romping in for a kiss ? 
Come rowdying up from her mother, 
And clamoring there at my knee 
For ‘ one ’ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And un ’ittle uzzer to me!’” 
God pity the heart that repelled her 
And the cold hand that turned her away, 
And take from the lips that denied her 
This answerless prayer of to-day! 
Take, Lord, from my mem'ry forever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare feet, 
And the one piercing cry on the stair! 
I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on: “ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand ?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all. 
Forever Young—Belgravia 
The wild world hastens on its way ; 
The gray-haired century nears its close ; , 
Its sorrow deepens day by day ; 
The summer blush forsakes the rose. 
But, darling, while your voice I hear, 
And while your dark brown eyes I see, 
Sad months and sunless seasons drear 
Are all the same, all glad to me. 
Despair can never reach me 
While your soft hand I hold ; 
While your eyes love and teach me 
I never shall grow old! 


They say that love forsakes the old, 
That passion pales and fades away ; 
That even love’s bright locks of gold 
Must lose their charm and change to gray. 
But, darling, while your heart is mine, 
And while I feel that you are true, 
For me the skies will ever shine 
- With summer light and tenderest blue. 
Yes, let old age deride me! 
I scorn his mocking tongue ; 
Dear love, with yeu beside me, 
I am forever young. 

Last Night—Nellie T. Kincaid—Courier-Journal 
What was it then? The trick of some wild thought, 
Unguarded, swift, like sudden lightning’s flight, 

Whose ruthless blade doth stab the slumbrous night 

And rouse to fierce awaking, passion-fraught, 

The silent earth? What strange delirium brought 
Us two, soul-starved—beyond the years of blight, 
Beyond the weary conflict for the right, 

And all the hard-earned lesson duty taught— 

To look once more into each other’s eyes, 

As they who love yet dare not love toe well, 

To feel again the old, glad sweet surprise, 

And maddening pain the heart half-feared to tell ? 

Did I, or you, dear, lose the long control 
That left us thus, one moment, soul to soul ? 
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WITH THE KING’S LETTER-A COURIER OF CHAS. I.* 





I had yet no clear idea how to escape. In front the 
moors rose gradually, swelling to the horizon line, and 
there broken into steep, jagged heights. The road under 
me was sound white granite and stretch’d away till lost 
among these fastnesses—in all of it no sign of man’s 
habitation. Be sure I look’d along it, and to right and 
left. But for mile on mile, all was desolate. 

Molly was going her best, but the best was near spent. 
The sweat was oozing, her satin coat losing the gloss, 
the spume flying from her nostrils—“ Soh!” I called 
to her: “Soh! my beauty; we ride to save an army!” 
The loose stones flew right and left, as she reach’d 
out her neck, and her breath came shorter and shorter. 

A mile, and another mile, we passed in this trim, and 
by the end of it must have spent three-quarters of an hour 
at the work. Glancing back, I saw the troopers scat- 
tered; far behind, but following. The heights were 
still a weary way ahead: but I could mark their steep 
sides ribb’d with boulders. Till these were passed, 
there was no chance to hide. The parties in this race 
could see each other all the way, and must ride it out. 

And all the way the ground kept rising. I had no 
means to ease the mare, even by pulling off my heavy 
jack-boots, with one arm (and that my right) dangling 
useless. Once she flung up her head and I caught sight 
of her nostril, red as fire, and her poor eyes starting. I 
felt her strength ebbing between my knees. Here and 
there she blundered in her stride. And somewhere, 
over the ridge yonder, lay the Army of the West, and 
we alone could save it. 

The road, for half a mile, now fetched a sudden loop, 
though the country was level. I began to cut across the 
fields. The short grass and heath being still frozen, we 
went fairly for the first minute or so. But away behind 
us I heard a shout—and it must have been loud to reach 
me. I learnt the meaning when, about two hundred 
yards before we came on the road again, the mare’s fore- 
legs went deep, and we plunged in a black peat-quag. 

Heaven can tell how we won through. It must have 
been still partly frozen, and perhaps we were only on 
the edge of it. I only know that as we scrambled upon 
solid ground, plastered and breathless, I looked at the 
wintry sun, the waste, and the tall hill tow’ring to the 
right of us, and thought it a strange place to die in. 

For the struggle had burst open my wound again, 
and the blood was running down my arm and off my 
fingers in a stream. And now I could count every 
gorsebush, every stone—and now I saw nothing at all. 
And I heard the tinkling of bells; and then found a 
tune running in my head—’twas “ Tire me in Tiffany,” 
and I tried to think where last I heard it. 

But sweet gallant Molly must have held on; for the 
next thing I woke up to was a four-hol’d cross; and soon 
after we were over the ridge and clattering down-hill. 

High above, on the hill-side, a voice was calling. 

I look’d up. Below the steeper ridge of the tora 
patch of land had been clear’d for tillage; and here a 
yoke of oxen was moving before a plough; behind 
followed the wildest shape—by the voice, a woman. 


*From The Splendid Spur. By Q. Cassell & Co. Jack Mar- 
vel, a messenger intrusted with a letter to the Royal Army of the 
West, has been riding hard and fast through Cornwall, wounded 
and travel-worn. His companion has been captured, and Jack is 
nearing the outposts of the army when this incident occurs. 





She was not calling to me, but to her team: and as I 
put Molly at the slope, her chant rose and fell. 

“So-hoa! Oop Comely Vean! oop, then—o-oop!” 

I rose in my stirrups and shouted. 

At this and the sound of hoofs, she stay’d the plough, 
and, hand on hip, looked down the slope. The oxen, 
softly rattling the chains on their yoke, turn’d their 
necks and gazed. With sunk head Molly heaved her- 
self up the last few yards and came toa halt. I slipp’d 
out of the saddle and stood, with a hand on it, swaying. 

“ What’s thy need, young man—that comest down to 
Temple wi’ sword a-danglin’? ” 

The girl was a half-naked savage, drest only in a strip 
of sacking that barely reach’d her knees, and a scant 
bodice of the same, lac’d in front with pack-thread, 
that left her bosom and brown arms free. Yet she 
appear’d no whit abasht, but leant on the plough-tail 
and regarded me, easy and frank, as a man would. 

“Sell me a horse,” I blurted out. “Twenty guineas 
will I give for one within five minutes, and more if he 
be good. I ride on the King’s errand.” 

“*Then get thee back to thy master, an’ say, no 
horse shall he have o’ me—nor any man that uses 
horse-flesh so.” She pointed to Molly’s knees that 
were bow’d and shaking, and the bloody froth dripping 
from her mouth. 

“Girl, for God’s sake sell me a horse! They are 
after me, and I am hurt.” I pointed up the road. 
“ Better than I are concerned in this.” 

“God nor king know I, young man. 
thy saddle-cloth, there? ” 

*Twas the smear where my blood had soak’d; and 
looking and seeing the purple mess cak’d with mud and 
foam on the sorrel’s flank, I felt suddenly very sick. 
The girl made a step to me. 

But I saw her no longer: only called “oh—oh!” 
twice, like a little child, and slipping my hold of the 
saddle, dropt forward on her breast. 

# 4 x s x * 


But what’s on 


Waking, I found myseif in darkness—not like that 
of night, but of a room where the lights have gone out; 
and felt that I was dying. But this hardly seem’d a 
thing to be minded. There was a smell of peat and 
bracken about. Presently I heard the tramp of feet 
somewhere overhead, the rattle of swords, and a dull 
sound of voices that appear’d to be cursing. 

By this I knew the troopers were close, and seeking 
me. A foolish thought came that I was buried, and 
they must be rummaging over my grave; but indeed I 
had no wish to inquire into it; no wish to move even, 
but just to lie and enjoy the lightness of my limbs. 
The blood was still running. I felt the warmth of it 
against my back; and thought it very pleasant. So I 
shut my eyes and dropt off again. 

Then I heard the noise of shouting, far away; and a 
long while after that was rous’d by the touch of a hand, 
thrust in against my naked breast, over my heart. 

“Who is it?” I whispered. 

“Joan,” answered a voice. 

The darkness had lifted somewhat, and though some- 
thing stood between me and the light, I mark’d a num- 
ber of specks, like points of gold dotted around me— 

“ Joan—what besides?” 
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*Joan’s enough, I reckon; lucky for thee ‘tis none 
else. ‘Joan o’ the Tor’ folks call me, but may yet be 
‘Joan i’ Good Time.’ So hold thy peace, lad, an’ cry 
out so little as may be.” 

I felt a ripping of my jacket-sleeve and shirt, now 
clotted and stuck to the flesh. It pain’d cruelly, but 
I shut my teeth; and after that came the smart and 
delicious ache of water, as she rinsed the wound. 

“Clean through the flesh, lad; in an’ out, like 
country dancin’. No bullet to probe nor bone to set. 
Heart up, soce! What’s thy name?” 

“ Marvel, Joan—Jack Marvel.” 

“ An’ marvel ’tis thou’rt Marvel yet. 
there’s in thee, but little enow.” , 

She bandaged the sore with linen torn from my shirt, 
and tied it round with sack-cloth from her own dress. 
’Twas all most gently done; and then I found her arms 
under me, and myself lifted as easy as a baby. 

It seemed but six steps and we were out on the 
bright hillside, not fifty paces from where the plough 
yet stood in the furrow. I caught a glimpse of a brown 
neck and a pair of firm red lips, of the gray tor stretch- 
ing above us and, further aloft, a flock of fieldfare hang- 
ing in the pale sky; and then shut my eyes for the daz- 
zle; but could feel the beat of Joan’s heart as she held 
me close, and the touch of her breath on my forehead. 

Down the hill she carried me, picking the softest 
turf, and moving with an easeful swing that rather lull’d 
my hurt than jolted it. I was dozing, even, when a 
strange noise awoke me. 

’Twas a high protracted note, that seem’d at first to 
swell up toward us, and then broke off in half-a-dozen 

r more sharp yells. Joan took no heed of them, but 
seeing my eyes unclose, and hearing me moan, stopped. 

“Hurts thee, lad?” 

“No.” *Twas not my pain but the sight of the sink- 
ing sun that wrung the exclamation from me—“I was 
thinking,” I muttered. 

“Don’t; ‘tis bad for health. But bide thee still a- 
while, and shalt lie ‘pon a soft bed.” 

But the pain of my hurt followed into my dreams. I 
woke with a start, and tried to sit up. 

“Joan, what’s the hour?” 

“Sun ’s been down these four hours.” 

“I’ve no business lying here.” 

‘Chose to come, lad; none axed thee, as I knows.” 

“ Where’s the mare? Must set me across her back, 
Joan, and let me ride on.” 

** Mare’s in stable, w’ fetlocks swelled like puddens. 
Chose to come, lad; an’ choose or no, must bide.” 

“*Tis for the General Hopton, at Bodmin, I am 
bound, wound or no, must win there this night.” 

“And that’s seven mile away; wi’ a bullet in thy 
skull, and a peat-quag thy burial. For they went south, 
and thy road lieth more south than west.” 

“The troopers?” 

’ © Aye, Jack; an’ work I had this day wi’ those same 
bloody warriors; but take a sup at the keg, and bite 
this manchet of oat-cake while I tell thee.” 

And so, having fed me, and set my bed straight, she 
sat on the floor beside me (for the better hearing), and 
in her uncouth tongue, told how I had been saved. 

When I dropt forward into her arms, Joan for a 
moment was taken aback, thinking me dead. But (to 
quote her) “‘no good,’ said I, ‘in cuddlin’ a lad ’pon 
the hill-side, for folks to see, tho’ he have a-got curls 
like a wench; an’ dead or ’live, no use to wait.’” 
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So she lifted and carried me to a spot hard by, she 
called the “ Jew’s Kitchen.” There was no time to tend 
me, while Molly stood near to show my whereabouts; 
so she let me lie, and went to lead the sorrel to stable. 

Her hand was on the bridle when she heard a 
“Whoop!” up the road; and there were half a dozen 
riders on the crest, and tearing down-hill toward her. 
Joan had nothing left but to feign coolness, and went 
on leading the mare down the slope. 

In a while, up comes the foremost trooper, draws 
rein, and pants out, “ Where’s he to?” 

“Who?” asks Joan, making out to be surprised. 

“Why, the lad whose mare thou’rt leadin’? ” 

“Mile an’ half away by now.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Freshly horsed,” explains Joan. 

* * * * * * 

I learnt, too, that Joan had come in for some rough 
talk—to which she put a stop, as she told me, by offer- 
ing to fight any man Jack of them for the buttons on 
his buff coat. And at length, about sundown, they 
gave up the hunt, and rode away over the moors, having 
(as Joan heard them say) to be at Braddock before night. 

“ Where is this Braddock?” 

“Nigh to Lord Mohun’s house at Boconnoc; seven 
mile away to the south, and seven mile or so from Bod- 
min, as a crow flies.” 

“Then, go I must,” cried I; and hereupon I broke 
out with all the trouble that was on my mind, and the 
instant need to save these gallant gentlemen of Corn- 
wall, ere two armies should combine against them. I told 
of the king’s letter in my breast, and how I found the 
Lord Stamford’s men at Launceston; how that Ruthen, 
with the vanguard of the rebels, was now at Liskeard, 
with but a bare day’s march between the two, and 
none but I to carry the warning. And “O Joan!” I 
cried, “‘my comrade I left upon the road. Brighter 
courage and truer heart never man proved, and yet left 
by me in the rebels’ hands. Alas! that I could neither 
save nor help, but must stii ride on; and here is the 
issue—to lie struck down within ten mile of my goal—I, 
that have travelled two hundred. And if the Cornishmen 
be not warned before Lord Stamford come up, all’s lost. 
Even now they be out-number’d. So lift me, Joan 
and set me astride Molly, and I'll win to Bodmin yet.” 

“ Reckon, Jack, thou’d best hand me thy letter.” 

Now, I did not at once catch the intent of these 
words, so simply spoken; but stared at her like an owl. 

“There’s horse in stall, lad, tho’ no Grey Robin. 
Tearaway’s the name, and strawberry the color.” 

“But, Joan, Joan, if you do this—feel inside my coat 
here, to the left—you will save an army, girl, maybe a 
throne! Here ‘tis, Joan, see—no, not that—here! 
Say the seal is that of the governor of Bristol, who 
stole it from me for a while; but the handwriting will 
be known for the king's; let no hand but yours touch 
it till you stand before Sir Ralph Hopton. The king 
shall thank you, Joan; and God will bless you for’t.” 

She hid the letter in her bosom, and stepp’d to the 
door. On the threshold she turned— , 

“ Jack—forgot to ax; what be all this about?” 

“For church and king, Joan.” 

“H’m; same knowledge ha’I o’ both—an’ that’s 
naught. But I dearly loves fair play.” 

She was gone. In a minute or so I heard the tramp- 
ling of a horse; then, with a scurry of hoofs, Joan was 
off on the king’s errand, and riding into the darkness. 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 


—Dandies of the Time of Charles 1—Gentleman's Mag.— 
When Villiers, James I.’s and Charles I.’s favorite, 
went on his mission to Paris in 1625 he had no fewer 
than seven-and-twenty suits of clothes made, the richest 
that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold and gems could 
contribute, one of which was a white uncut velvet, set 
all over, both suit and cloak, with diamonds valued at 
£80,000, besides a great feather, stuck all over with 
diamonds, “It was common with him,” says a con- 
temporary, “at an ordinary dancing to have his clothes 
trimmed with great diamond buttons, and to have dia- 
mond hatbands, cockades, and earrings; to be yoked 
with great manifold ropes and knots of pearl; in short, 
to be manacled, fettered and imprisoned in jewels.” 
To the prevailing extravagance in dress the satirists 
again allude in the severest terms. “I have much won- 
dered,” says Henry Peacham, “why our English, above 
other nations, should so much dote upon new fashions, 
but more I wonder at our want of wit that we cannot 
invent them ourselves, but, when one is grown stale, 
send presently over into France to seek a new, making 
that noble and flourishing kingdom the magazine of our 
fooleries, and for this purpose many of our tailors lie 
leger (i.e., reside) there, and ladies jest over their 
gentlemen ushers, to accoutre them and themselves as 
you see. Hence came your slashed doublets (as if the 
wearers were cut out to be carbonaded upon the coals) 
and your half shirts, pickadillies (now out of request), 
your long breeches, narrow toward the knees like a 
pair of smith’s bellows, the spangled garters pendent to 
the shoe, your perfumed perukes or periwigs, to show 
us that lost hair may be had again for money, with a 
thousand such fooleries unknown to our manly fore- 
fathers.” The reader may find it a pleasant change to 
turn to the rhyming moralists. Here to the fore comes 
John Taylor, the so-called “water poet,” launching his 
shafts—not too sharply pointed—at those who wear— 
‘* A farm in shoestrings edged with gold, 

And spangled garters worth a copyhold ; 

A hose and doublet with a lordship cust, 

A gaudy cloak (three manors’ price almost). 

A beaver band and feather for the head, 

Prized at the church’s tithe, the poor man’s bread.” 
— Who Sets the Fashions ?—Jane Hading—Inter-Ocean — 

I have often heard it said that in the days of Napo- 

leon III. the empress was the undoubted leader of 
fashion and taste. Now, without wishing to say any- 
thing derogatory, I think there must be some mistake 
in such a statement, as it might with truth be asked: 
“Who, then, took the empress’ place when events 
made of France's unfortunate arbitress in dress a politi- 
cal refuge?” Certainly not Mme. Grévy, who was 
anything but a lady of fashion; and there was no Mme. 
Gambetta at all. Although France, since the war, has 
been without a splendid and luxurious court, there has 
been probably as much splendor, luxury, elegance, and 
taste in the highest Parisian society as ever there was 
in the palmiest days of the Second Empire. Fashion 
still reigns supreme in spite of overturned thrones, and 
the god has not one instant relinquished his preroga- 
tives, however madly the people play at bat and ball 
with crowns and sceptres. Among the monarchs of 
Europe there is one whose throne never totters, whose 
sceptred sway is never disputed, whose crown is as 


fixed as the top of Mont Blanc, and whose subjects are 
eternally loyal, devoted, and submissive, that is to say, 
his or her majesty the Parisian dressmaker. The cou- 
turiére of Lutetia, as a matter of millinery fact, makes 


‘laws for the civilized world. America comes to her to 


pay homage and seek for inspiration. Old England 
has for years been absolutely led by her dictates, and is 
obedient to the laws and commands by which she says, 
“Of this shape, and no other, shall be thy rotonde, thy 
bonnet, thy mantelet, thy wrap or sortie de bal; and 
thus far, and no farther, shall come thy corsage, thy 
basque, or thy pelerine.” Indeed, the supremacy of 
the French dressmaker is as absolute as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and as undeniable as a proposition 
in Euclid. But where is the spiritual Queen of Beauty 
from whose mystical brain the designs are elaborated? 
Whence does this Monarch of Fashion and his brood 
of well-known imps—Felix, Worth, Redfern, etc.—get 
their inspiration? In other words, who sets the top 
spinning? I do not think it can be said that such high- 
born ladies as the Princess de Sagan and the Marquise 
de Gallifet set the fashions—in the sense of devising 
them—any more than the Empress Eugénie set them 
between 1853 and 1870. As regards the latter, although 
her majesty did initiate the crinoline (an old Spanish 
mode) at the birth of the Prince Imperial, I might go 
a step further and say that the reigning influence of the 
Empress in the world of dress was even unable to set 
a fashion. In proof of this I have only to recall that 
when the empire was at its zenith of greatness and glory 
the Lyons manufacturers once presented a petition to 
the Empress Eugénie, begging her to bring into wear 
again the rich brocades that were the most costly and 
splendid productions of their looms. She did her best. 
Not a stone was left unturned to further the interests 
of the Lyons trade. She hada number of dress pat- 
terns of these superb silks made expressly for her, and 
she wore toilets composed of them on various grand oc- 
casions. But fashion proved rebellious and refused to 
adopt the new silks. The empress gave up the effort, 
and several of the dress patterns that were ordered by 
her were never made up. She presented one of them 
after the death of the Prince Imperial to the Princess 
Mathilde, and it formed the court train worn by that lady 
last year at the marriage of the Princess Letitia. The 
fact is that the empress, like every other lady in the land, 
followed the fashions which had been set by others. 
Fashion’s edicts were promulgated in the official 
gazettes of the modes, and they were obeyed as im- 
plicitly at the Tuileries and in the Faubourg, and 
eventually in England and in the United States, as 
everywhere, as they are now, when there is no empire 
in France, and the Tuileries is only a thing of the past. 
Who, then, sets the fashions? From my own experience, 
I think the theatre has a great deal more to do with it 
than any one thing else in the world. In the first 
place, there were no fashions to speak of in France 
before Louis XIV., when Moliére in reality first peopled 
the stage. The rage for incessant change in dress is 
of still more recent growth. It dates, in all its frivolous 
absurdity, from the reign of Queen Marie Antoinette. 
Under her advent the fashions in dress changed but 
slowly at the court of France. Any one knows ata 
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glance the costume of a Marie de Medicis, no matter 
at what period of her life it may have been worn. The 
great ladies in those days had many dresses, no doubt, 
and rich ones, too; but the cut of them remained un- 
altered for years. Young ladies, in fact, were received 
in court quite suitably attired in the wedding-gowns of 
their mothers and grandmothers. Marie Antoinette, 
however, soon changed all this. She modified the style 
of her own dresses so often that the ladies of the court 
were bewildered by her vagaries. The Princesse de 
Lamballe and Mme. de Polignac distinguished them- 
selves by the flattering completeness of their imitations. 
Many, however, held aloof, and always appeared clad 
in the old brocades of the early half of the last century; 
while the mass of the feminine population remained 
utterly indifferent tc the changes of fashion which were 
displayed at court. I may here state that the queen 
was a slave to her dressmaker, Mlle. Bertin. When 
Marie Antoinette entered Paris in 1779, Mlle. Bertin 
placed herself, with thirty of her workwomen, conspicu- 
ously at her balcony. The queen, as she passed, was 
pleased to wave her hand, and exclaimed: “ There is 
Mile. Bertin! ”—a favor the milliner acknowledged by 
a most obsequious courtesy. However the king’s good 
sense may have been ruffled at the thought that the 
queen’s first attention at his entrance into Paris was 
paid to her dressmaker, his majesty humored the joke 
so far as to applaud by beating his hands, which entailed 
another deep obeisance on the part of the needlewoman. 
Then, one after another, the whole of the members of 
the royal family followed the example set by the king and 
the queen, to which courtesy after courtesy was tendered 
from the balcony. But the courtiers in their turn, like true 
apes, took up the cue from their august masters; and 
after these again, the entire retinue of satellites, officers, 
squires, cadets, tigers, and retainers—a procession up- 
ward of a mile long—to each and all of whom the un- 
fortunate woman had to bow in succession, until, ex- 
hausted with so much honor and glory, she finally 
courtesied herself into a swoon, falling like a spent 
flower into the arms of her thirty attendant nymphs. 
Such public attention on the part of royalty of course 
made Mlle. Bertin’s fortune. She became the fashion- 
able marchande de modes. But, even in those early 
fashionable days, when the queen might be supposed 
to set the fashions at her own court, I am convinced 
that Mlle. Bertin was more influenced by the stage 
than by the queen. Even Marie Antoinette herself 
made Mlle. Guimard, the great dancer at the. opera 
—who certainly allied the most cultivated taste to 
incredible luxury and display—her arbitress in all ques- 
tions of fashion. The queen condescended even to 
hold long and recondite consultations with the famous 
ballerine on the height of the feathers in her hair and 
the color of the ribbons in her skirt; er on other no 
less important subjects, such as the balls and gala 
representations that she gave at Versailles. Popular 
actresses have always proved the most immediate and 
the most powerful inculcators of fashion. The incom- 
parable Vestris set at least a dozen “modes.” The 
patterns of her dresses, her coiffures, her hose, and 
slippers, were enthusiastically copied. The exquisitely 
simple but beauteous costume of Giulia Grisi, in 
“Norma,” incited the fashionable world during an en- 
tire season to ‘appear at balls and assembles in the 
snowy robes of Druidical priestesses, and, for a time, 
sickles were carried instead of fans. To come to our own 
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times, the dresses in “ Frou Frou” took all the town by 
storm, as those in “ La Famille Benoiton” had done a 
few years before; a popular actress made fashionable the 
swathing of the neck and the pectoral muscles with lace, 
and the embellishment of the left clavicle with an enor- 
mous bouquet. If I may be allowed to adduce an in- 
stance personal to myself, I may here say that, a few 
years ago, I introduced a new bonnet of quite unusual 
shape, which bears my name, and is still fashionable in 
the beau monde. The genesis of this curious piece of 
headgear is as follows: In 1886, when the rehearsals 
of La Comtesse Sarah were in full swing at the Gym- 
nase Theatre, I called on my modiste, Mme. , for 
the purpose of getting a bonnet suitable to the character 
of the personage I was to represent in the play. Of 
course, my attention at that moment was wholly given 
up to the details of the costume I was to wear on the 
night of the first representation. I told the milliner 
that the bonnet must be of a new shape, and calculated 
to set off to advantage an elegant, slim, nervous, and 
eccentric lady, who dressed in the very latest style of 
the time. This trait of eccentricity was, in fact, to out- 
weigh all other points of her character. It was to be 
the ruling feature in the Countesse Sarah’s new bonnet. 
I also stipulated that as my chief beauty was my hair, 
I wanted that ornament of my person to remain visible, 
with my hat on, both in the forepart of my head and 
behind it. The milliner stared, and thought the thing 
impossible. I sat down before a full-length looking- 
glass) Mme. —— brought me a skeleton frame and 
placed it on the top of my rather bushy shock of golden 
hair. The frame, as she brought it, was a mere shape- 
less mass, half straw, half lawn, crossed here and there 
by bits of wire. Soon, however, after trying one form’ 
on and then another, I gradually moulded the skeleton 
frame into shape, now altering this side, now retouch- 
ing that, with much care and patience, ever and anon 
stopping in my work and winking at the glass to see if 
the future thing of beauty grew profitably under my 
amateur fingers. Of course, the milliner helped me to 
turn up and down or twist around certain portions of 
the structure, but it was only under immediate direc- 
tions from myself, until at last the hat-frame was fash- 
ioned to suit the eccentric character of the réle and in 
a measure the expression of my own features, who had 
to wear the bonnet. It was I, therefore, not the mil- 
liner, who created that wonderful sample of a head- 
dress; whenever, in fact, she gave a twist to the fabric, 
I either reversed the effects she intended, or acquiesced 
by insisting more strenuously on the turn she had given, 
accommodating my production to the special optic of 
the stage as fully, as punctiliously, as I do a gesture or a 
smile, so truly are all these minute details linked with 
the psychological effects of modern action on the 
boards of a Paris theatre. Having hit upon the right 
shape the hat was handed over to the workwomen, who 
gave to it the tint and ornaments that matched har- 
moniously with the rest of the costume. I wore that 
hat on the first night of the new play. The “capote 
Hading ” proved quite a success. It got to be quite the 
vogue. It became a decided favorite, and is still worn 
to this day. Had the play proved a failure the bonnet 
would have shared a like fate. Some fashions are oc- 
casionally launched by society belles. A bonnet or 
cloak, or some other portion of a lady’s toilet, is 
noticed on the head or body of a beauty or an heiress 
at an official or a religious ceremony, at the Horse 
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Show or the Salon, in the Champs-Elysées or the Bois 
de Boulogne, and at once customers go flocking round 
for copies at the shops. They say, for instance, 
“Make us a Sagan.” And any grand lady from the 
aristocratic Faubourg is as proud to see her name given 
to a cloak as I was to see mine given to a hat, the 
fruit of my own brains. But this course I look upon 
as quite the exception. Style in dress is almost in- 
variably set by the stage. It is but natural that ladies 
of fashion should copy the fashions exhibited by the 
queens of the theatre. They are continually an evi- 
dence, like the paniers that Watteau painted as a sign 
for the little modiste by the Pont Saint Michel, and 
made her fortune by painting them. Behind queens, 
empresses, and high-born ladies, behind popular art- 
ists, behind the magazines of fashion-plates, behind 
the great Felix himself, who is so largely patronized by 
the theatrical world, is the ever-present and nightly 
recurring, Spirit of the Stage, constantly twirling on his 
weathercock, with the shape of Proteus and the colors 
of the chameleon, who does not cease to laugh his bit- 
ter laugh at the follies, frippery, and frivolity of human 
kind. This, I think, is the mystical sprite who, more 
than anything or any one else, “sets” the fashions. 
— 125,000 Avng’s Dauzhters—frrom the New York Sui — 
On a January day in the year of grace 1886 a little 
group of serious, sweet-faced women sat talking to- 
gether in a parlor, not of the latest thing in bonnets, 
the insolence of servants, or the incapability of dress- 
makers, but of womanhood, its needs, possibilities, and 
responsibilities. And out of the talk grew a purpose 
to band themselves together in a loving sisterhood of 
service, and a pledge that whatsoever reasonable re- 
“quest should be asked by friend, stranger, or enemy, “ In 
His Name,” whatever service needed, small or great, 
it should be granted without question or delay.. And 
one proposed that they should call themselves “ King’s 
Daughters,” and another that the symbol of their order 
should be a tiny Maltese cross of silver tied with the 
royal color. And then they knelt, and a voice was 
lifted up in supplication and benediction. The little 
group dispersed—there were less than half a score of 
them—and hastened in divers directions through the 
wintry dusk, never dreaming that because of the little 
talk and the whispered prayer there would be to-day 
ten thousand times their number wearing their cross 
and taking their pledge—-women of all ranks and con- 
ditions, of all nationalities and countries, of all be- 
liefs and religions; that the factory girl would join 
hands with the society belle to make the world better 
and life easier; that the “ Hoshge:ding ” of the Turkish 
daughters should come ringing across a continent and 
the “Aloha” (love to you, Daughters of the Silver 
Cross) echoing over the Southern Seas, to tell how 
quickly the gleam of the silver symbol has girdled a 
world. Never was less said or written, never so few 
plans made for any work, and never was progress ac- 
complished so silently, secretly, and rapidly as in this 
order of King’s Daughters which is now taking on new 
membership at the rate of 2,000 each month, and num- 
bers 125,000 enthusiastic members. The women who 
had talked together in the parlor talked with their 
friends, who in turn repeated the story again. Little 
silver crosses flashed out here and there beneath the 
jewelled insignia of place on one breast, against the 
squalid tatters of poverty on another. These wearers 
of the cross were organized in tens by the first ten, 
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who were called the Central Council, or Ten, and were 
the nucleus about which all the others radiated. But 
the membership grew so large that ten was an insuffi- 
cient number to comprise a circle, which sometimes 
contained fifty or one hundred members. Letters be- 
gan to come in from outside. One woman answered 
them all. Badges were ordered; another woman sup- 
plied them all, each giving her services voluntarily. 
Then, while the drifts of the memorable blizzard of ’88 
walled in the pavements, in the same little parlor where 
the first meeting was held, its leader and inspirer told 
the writer the history of the work of the 10,000 King’s 
Daughters then enrolled. It was a simple story, simply 
told, of unimportant incidents, but it appealed to the 
heart of humanity in a wonderful way. It was better 
than charity, grander than beneficence—the ideal of 
philanthropy. The effect ofthat article printed in ‘The 
Sun was wonderful. The one willing woman couldn’t 
answer all the letters that came the week ‘after it was 
printed; there were 600 of them in four days from all 
parts of the Union and from over the sea. The woman 
correspondent was penned in with walls of letters, half 
buried beneath mountains of manuscript. Three 
months later there was a grand gathering of King’s 
Daughters, and the statistics recorded a membership 
of 20,000. The Central Council weré perplexed, over-. 
whelmed with the magnitude of the work, but they 
accepted the burden half fearfully, it is true, but reso- 
lutely. To save some of the labor of the voluntary 
secretaries, of which there were now two, they began 
publishing a little magazine, which should be the organ 
of the order for the instruction of new circles and the 
record of those already established. This magazine, 
the Silver Cross, began with. a publication of 5,000 
copies, has been in existence one year, increased its 
publication to 8,000 copies, and you couldn’t procure 
a file of it at headquarters for love or money, it is sold 
soclosely. The magazine is already taking a prominent 
place among philanthropic periodicals, particularly those 
devoted to women’s interest. In November of last 
year there was another grand rally of the order. Let 
us look at the leaders. There are Mrs. Bottome, with 
her white hair and strong majestic face, the spiritual 
head of the great order; Mrs. Cortlandt de Peyster 
Field, and her sister, Miss Hammersley; Miss Susan 
Schenck, Mrs. J. F. Ruggles, Mrs. Theodore Irving, 
of St. John’s School, Mrs. Francis Payson, Miss Libby, 
Miss Bond, Mrs. Isabella C. Davis, the inspired orator ; 
but the great organizer and adviser, the editress of the 
Silver Cross, the sweet singer in Israel, Mrs. M. L. 
Dickenson, is in Colorado. Now there are more than 
125,000 members. A band of King’s Sons are included 
in the order. Eighteen States and three provinces in 
Canada have been organized into separate departments, 
with each a secretary at the head, Mrs. Seth Low, 
being the representative of New York State. The 
society has been incorporated and chartered, and its 
badge legalized and protected. The work has been 
divided in ten departments, presided over by special 
committees, and among the reports of working tens 
upon tens read are records from Australia and the 
Sandwich Islands, New South Wales and New Zealand, 
India, China, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, Europe, Asia, and 
all parts of North America. Still the work increases. 
There are half a score of women at the headquarters 
in Twenty-second street, with Mrs. Davis at their head, 
attending to the work that one woman once accom- 
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plished alone, telling the world by letter and magazine 
the story of the sisterhood. Mrs. Davis’s mail for last 
month alone included 1,800 letters, and 4,000 badges 
were sent out to widely separated destinations. Mem- 
bers of the central council go out now to speak to 
large audiences convened to learn of the purpose, 
scope, and methods of work of the order. Their en- 
gagements are booked as far ahead as next June. Mrs. 
Davis, on one trip of this kind, travelled 5,000 miles 
and made eighteen speeches in three weeks. Mrs. 
Bottome also speaks, and so do Mrs. Irving and Miss 
Hammersley. And what have the King’s Daughters 
accomplished, and what are they doing now? A little 
child in a faded frock and battered bonnet lisped out 
in answer to the question: “ Monday I minded the baby 
and set the table. Tuesday I minded the baby and 
_ onset the table,” and so on all through the week she 
had minded the baby and set and “ onset” the table, 
and she was a King’s Daughter. At Bellevue Hospital 
there is a building whose wards are furnished with 
thoughtful care and a little chapel where the light sifts 
through stained windows into a beautiful interior. A 
woman builded them both, and she was a King’s 
Daughter. Between these two extremes in all lines of 
philanthropical endeavor and sympathetic ministration 
you find the King’s Daughter serving full graciously 
and courteously. Whether she puts out jewelled hands 
to some ragged daughter to call her by the name of 
sister, or, after her long day of toil in shop or factory, 
goes out among the sick in the stifling tenements with 
bits of fruit or blossom, whether she endows beds in a 
hospital or gives posies to a sick baby, whether she goes 
down into the prisons with her sweet songs and bright 
blossoms or gives up her seat in a car or lecture room 
to some one who has been standing long it is always in 
the same kindly gentle manner, and ever “For His 
Sake,” and “In His Name.” What she may do when 
once the vast army is thoroughly organized remains to 
be seen, but were each wearer of the badge as earnest 
and loyal as the first and central ten, the King’s 
Daughters would evangelize the world and hasten the 
millennium. The work is now classified under the 
heads of education, temperance, city evangelization, 
charity organization, working women, work among men 
and boys, work among Indians, and work among inva- 
lids. But outside of and perhaps greater than all this 
is the hasty word repressed, the condemning thought 
unspoken, the loving greeting, warm handclasp, and 
never-failing sympathy of these Daughters of the King. 
— Funeral Magnificence—From the Pittsburg Leader — 
The eccentricities of the late Dr. Henry Hiller and 
wife, of Wilmington, Mass., whose fad was magnificently 
carved and luxuriously upholstered burial caskets, are 
well known. The doctor’s funeral took place just a 
year ago and the corpse was carried to its last resting 
place in a silk-lined, gold-plated elaborately carved 
casket of solid mahogany, inclosed by another casket 
no less extravagantly appointed. Six richly caparisoned 
coal-black Percherons in gold-mounted harness, each 
attended by a colored groom, carried the casket to the 
temporary vault. There the doctor’s body has been 
guarded night and day by a grim old watchman. A 
$500 lamp standing in front has shed its bright rays in 
the path of possible body-snatchers or grave desecrators, 
and every morning the faithful widow has gone to see 
that everything about the place was all right. Not sat- 
isfied with the ghostly magnificence of a year ago, the 
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widow has been at work on the construction of new 
caskets, one for her husband, the other for herself, 
which easily surpass in magnificence and grotesqueness 
of ornamentation anything of the kind the world has 
ever seen. Each casket is in two parts—the casket 
proper and the sarcophagus. The material in all four 
is solid mahogany, imported specially from South 
America. The upholstering inside is as elaborate as 
money could make it. Corded silk of the value of $40 
a yard is the material used. The lids are made of 
separate panels, highly polished, richly carved, and 
fastened by solid gold hinges, with knobs of solid gold 
for opening them. The doctor’s new casket is fastened 
by a heavy brass door of gothic design, having a knob 
made of six pounds of solid gold. On the panels are 
solid gold tablets inscribed with the doctor’s favorite 
passages of scripture, such as “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” “Blessed are they that die in the 
Lord.” Standing at the head of the coffin is a figure of 
the doctor built out of solid mahogany and reduced to 
a height of eighteen inches. , About him are the figures 
of four angels welcoming him to paradise. Mrs. Hiller’s 
coffin, on the other hand, has her figure recumbent on 
the lid, with three angels ministering to her, and the 
doctor kneeling beside her with his right arm support- 
ing her head. But the most remarkable feature of this 
remarkable burial casket is the carving on one of the 
side panels. The sculptor has drawn a sketch of land- 
scape, showing at intervals a meadow, a river, a hill, a 
forest, a valley, and, last of all, a mountain, at the apex 
of which is a white cross. Clinging to the cross is a naked 
cherub and behind another, and another, until twenty- 
three are counted climbing toward the cross. During her 
married life Mrs. Hiller bore her husband twenty-three © 
children, none of whom lived. The procession up the 
mountain, she says, perpetuates the memory of her lit- 
tle ones. Mrs. Hiller has also made for herself a burial 
robe of which it may be truly said that it beggars de- 
scription. The dressmaker completed it after four 
months’ labor and an outlay of $20,000, The robe is 
made of white ottoman silk, corded heavily. There 
is also a wilderness of white silk and lace running in 
perpendicular panels and tucked and gathered and fluted 
until it stands out to a distance of five inches. There 
are other panels of white surah of the most expensive 
manufacture. Between the panels of silk and lace are 
intermediate panels solely of daisies made in France, of 
pure silk. It is estimated that 5,000 of these daisies are 
sewed into this gown. The robe opens in front and is 
fastened by upward of two hundred solid silver hooks de- 
signed like a serpent’s head. The total outlay by Mrs. 
Hiller will be not far short of $500,000. The mauso- 
leum will be of hammered granite. In the four walls 
will be built windows, through which it is planned to 
have rays of colored light enter, a different light to each 
window, which, blending, will fall upon the caskets rest- 
ing side by side within. The caskets will stand each 
on four huge brass legs, and chairs of magnificent de- 
sign will be in the mausoleum for the accommodation 
of sight seers. Mrs. Hiller will soon hold a reception 
for exhibition of her caskets, the invitation to which 
is a picture of a coffin with “ Admit one” written be- 
neath. Mrs. Hiller says Queen Victoria sent to her for 
all the American papers that contained notices of the 
doctor’s funeral. When she had read them she said 
that Mrs. Hiller was the only woman who had surpassed 
her majesty in doing honor to a dead consort. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





Lulu's Complaint—H. A. Benedict—Children’s Hour I dess I will dive it my Dolly 
I’se a poor ’ittle sorwowful baby, To play wid mos’ every day; 
For B’idget is way down ’tairs ; And I dess, I dess—Say, B’idget, 
My titten has statched my finder, As’ Dod not to tate it away. 


And Dolly won't say her p’ayers. Elf Song—Samuel Minturn Peck 


I hain’t seen my bootiful mamma I twist the toes of the birds a-doze, 
Since ever so lon’ ado ; I tinkle the dew-bells bright; 

An’ I ain't her tunnin’est baby I chuck the chin of the dimpled rose 
No londer, for B’idget said so. Till she laughs in the stars’ dim light. 


The glowworm’s lamp I hide in the damp, 
My ma’s dot anoder ew baby ; I steal the wild bee’s sting ; 
Dod dived it—He did—yes’erday, I pinch the toad till his legs are a-cramp, 
An’ it kies, it kies, oh, so defful! And clip the beetle’s wing. 
I wis’ He would tate it away. O ho! O hey! 
My pranks I play 
With never a note of warning. 


I don’t want no “ sweet ‘ittle sister!” 
I want my dood mamma, I do ; 

I want her to tiss me, and tiss me, I set a snare for the moonbeams fair 
An’ tall me her p’ecious Lulu ! All wrought of spider-web twine ; 

I tangle the naughty children’s hair 
In a snarl of rare design. 

I flit through the house without any noise, 
There’s never an elf so sly; 

I break the toys of bad little "soys 


I dess my bid papa will b’in me 
A ’ittle dood titten some day,— 

Here’s nurse wid my mamma's new baby : 
I wis s’e would tate it away. 


Oh, oh, what tunnin’ yed finders! And the cross little girls wano cry. 
It sees me yite out o’ its eyes! O hey! O ho! 

I dess we will teep it, and dive it I work them woe, 
Some tanny whenever it kies. Till crows the cock in the morning. 


Nell’s Fairy Tale—From St. Nicholas 

The fairy tale was ended, the wicked queen had fled ; 
The prince had saved the princess and cut off the monster’s head ; 
The people all were joyful, and the princess and the prince 
Were married and—so ran the tale—“ lived happy ever since.” 
Nell closed the book of fairy tales and mused: “I wonder why 
There are no fairies nowadays ? I only wish that I 
Could be a fairy princess like the Princess Goldenhair.” 
Here Nell dropped off to sleep, and then she started in her chair, 
When, of its own accord, the book popped open, and behold ! 
Out crept a wee elf-princess all arrayed in cloth of gold; 
She sighed a little tired sigh and then Nell heard her say : 
In a tiny, tired little voice, that sounded far away: 

“ Oh, dear! how very nice it is for once to get outside. 
You've no idea how flat it is, my dear, until you’ve tried, 
To be shut up in a story-book with Dragons, Queens, and Kings, 
And always have to do and say the same old senseless things ; 
You think it would be very fine, but really it’s no joke! 
I'd rather be a girl like you !’”——-Then little Nell awoke. 

“ Poor Princess Goldenhair,” said she, “ unhappy little elf, 
I'm rather glad, upon the whole, that I’m just myself.” 


A Baby Song—C. M. Snyder—Pittsburgh Bulletin The dew appears in endless tears, 
O Baby mine—the sun's a-shine The zephyrs go a-wailing, 
And day its face discloses ; The daisies fade, the serenade 
The buds a-peep from peaceful sleep Of birds is unavailing. 
Wake into reddest roses. ; 
The swallows leave the sheltering eave When Baby shows its joy in crows 
The herald bees go humming ; Or to its laugh I listen, 
Sing ho, sing hey ; what do they say ? Then diadems of dewy gems 
A Baby mood is coming. In morning’s mantle glisten. 


The sun beguiles the earth to smiles, 
The daisies dance cotillions ; 

And grassy blades to serenades 
Are trembling by the millions. 


I see the trace upon its face 
Two little lips asunder ; 

What will it be ? a crow of glee 
Or doleful cry—I wonder. 

See! on its cheek in hide and seek The daffodils by bubbling rills 
Two dimples wee are peeping Are nodding every minute; 

O me, O my! what do I spy? Primroses peep within the deep 
My little Baby weeping! To see their beauty in it. 


O Baby bye, you shouldn’t cry Each warbler knows when Baby crows 
For when my dear is sobbing, They too are laughing, may be; 
Then dismal gray from sunny day O yes, I know it must be so, 


Its golden robe is robbing ; ’ Smile on, my blessed Baby! 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 


— Harakiri, the Japanese Suicide-— The Globe-Democrat — 
Harakiri, a peculiar mode of suicide, in the eyes of 
the nobility of Japan the most dignified and honorable 
way of all violent deaths, the only means of restoring 
honor, revenge being impossible, has seldom been wit- 
nessed by European or American eyes. Duelling is 
now and ever has been condemned by intelligent 
Japanese, because of the uncertainty of its results. 
For ages it has been the custom in Japan, when a 
Samurai considered himself insulted by one equal in 
rank, that the injured party should proceed to his home, 
call together his family and friends, inform them of the 
insult suffered at the hands of his enemy, and set apart 
a day upon which he would revenge himself and restore 
the family honor, injured by the words or acts of his 
opponent, by committing “harakiri.” In the first place 
a rope over two inches thick, made out of the tendrils 
of the lotus flower, was constructed by the unmarried 
female members of the family, and closely drawn around 
the house, it being the popular belief that objectionable 
spirits would thereby be prevented from entering dur- 
ing the ceremony and carrying away the soul of the 
suicide. The chamber in which the ceremony was to 
take place was hung with yellow silk or crape, the sun- 
light carefully excluded, the only illumination allowed 
being that furnished by the everlasting light burning 
in front of the family god, whose pedestal was placed 
about two feet from: the northern wall of the chamber. 
A foot-high platform, about-three feet long by two feet 
broad, was placed in the centre of the room, covered 
with white crape, and the kahanna (ordinary sword) of 
the master of the household laid unscabbarded upon 
the platform, its point wrapped in a yellow lilil. On 
each corner of this platform was placed a small saucer 
filled with scented oil in which a wick was burning. 
The family and friends of the noble to commit suicide 
entered the room led by a priest, the latter bearing 
in his hands a full-blooming lotus flower, which he de- 
posited across the sword lying upon the platform, and 
the spectators took seats around the room. The 
nobleman then entered, dressed in pure white garments 
with a yellow-colored scarf encircling his body, and 
carrying in his hand a little saucer in which burned a 
wick lighted previously from the everlasting light in 
front of the family god. Behind him came his eldest 
son, if over five years of age—if not, his nearest relative 
—carrying upon a platter made of sandal wood the 
wakizaski, a dagger-like weapon 9} inches long and 
obliquely cut on the left side. The blade of this 
lancet-looking weapon was wrapped in yellow crape, a 
lotus flower being placed upon its hilt. It generally 
was an heirloom of the family, and considered the most 
valuable article in its possession. It is the instrument 
with which harakiri was always committed. The person 
to commit this act would then kneel upon the platform 
with his face toward the north and the wakizaski placed 
before him. The priest would take the lotus flower 
from the Japanese sword and cut the leaves in pieces, 
strewing the same over the kneeling man. After bless- 
ing him in this manner the lights in the corner saucers 
were blown out by the priest and the light carried by 
the suicide extinguished by his son or nearest relative, 
and the time for the final act had come. After re- 


nouncing in a solemn voice the insult suffered by him 
from his enemy, he invoked the spirit of his ancestors 
to see in what manner he upheld the family honor in- 
trusted to him at his birth, and rising upon his left knee 
he would take hold of the wakizaski with his left hand, 
lift up his white robe with his right hand, wrapping the 
end of the yellow sash around his left wrist, and de- 
liberately and very slowly insert the dagger-like knife 
into his stomach above the right hip bone and draw it 
across until within four or five inches of his left hip 
bone. At the moment he inserted the knife his next 
of kin would take the katana (ordinary sword) and with 
a swift blow sever the head of the suicide from the 
trunk. In every case of this description, when harakiri 
was committed in defence of insulted honor, the insult- 
ing party was informed by the family of the suicide of 
the act performed, by sending to him a sort of affidavit 
of the next of kin of the deceased written upon yellow 
paper wrapped in the leaves of the lotus flower, and if 
that gentleman would not be considered a craven, unfit 
for association with honorable men, he, too, would then 
commit harakiri in a somewhat similar manner. The 
trouble would thus be settled and no further enmity 
would exist between the families of the parties inter- 
ested. A non-compliance, however, with this time- 
honored custom of Japan en the part of him who gave 
the insult has never been heard of in that country. 
— The Desecration of St. Denis—London Saturday Review— 
On the 1st of August, 1793, the Convention decreed 
that within eight days the tombs of the kings and 
queens of France, at St. Denis, together with all other 
funeral monuments of sovereigns and-noble personages 
erected in the various places of worship in Paris and 
the provinces, should be destroyed, and the remains 
found in them thrown into a common grave, and an- 
nihilated with quicklime. In order to preserve what- 
ever there might be of value in the shape of gold and 
silver ornaments and precious stones found in the 
coffins, a commission called “ of jewellers’ was created 
to superintend the exhumations and secure for the State 
whatever might be discovered. The proposed desecra- 
tion of the tombs of the sovereigns at St. Denis created 
a deep impression throughout the French metropolis, 
and did not pass without lively protestation, some dozen 
persons being imprisoned for the open manner in which 
they had spoken concerning what most people con- 
sidered a horrible sacrilege, not, however, without prec- 
edent in history; for at the time of the dissolution of 
the English monasteries under Henry VIII. hundreds 
of glorious and even royal monuments were destroyed, 
and the bones of the dead ruthlessly scattered to the 
winds. Early on the morning of the 12th October, 
1793, 2 multitude of people, mostly belonging to the 
lower orders, hastened from Paris to St. Denis. On 
their way to this magnificent basilica they stopped to 
desecrate twelve beautiful Gothic wayside crosses, 
erected in the thirteenth century by Philippe le Hardi 
to commemorate the various places where the body of 
St. Louis rested on its way from Paris to the royal 
vault. At Aubervilliers the mob entered the parish 
church, and dragged from its position over the high 
altar a famous wooden image of Notre Dame des 
Vertus. They tied a cord round its neck, and hanging 
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it to one of the desecrated crosses, set light to it, and 
while they watched it consuming away, danced around, 
shouting the Ca ira and the Carmagnole. After such 
ventures as these, it is easy to imagine that by the time 
this multitude of roughs arrived in the large square 
opposite the Abbey of St. Denis they were ready to 
commit any description of vandalism. ‘They found, 
however, the splendid bronze gates—given by Charle- 
magne—closed, and although the great bell tolled at 
regular intervals, there were no signs that anything un- 
usual was happening inside the church. Possibly the 
disappointment at finding the doors shut against them 
infuriated the rascals, who presently made a determined 
and sudden rush forward en masse, and, before the 
soldiers could stop them, tore down the gates and be- 
gan to hack them to pieces. Thus perished one of 
the most perfect relics of early French art. The first 
grave disturbed was that of Pepin, who was buried under 
the threshold of the central door. His stone coffin 
was opened, and a copper plate torn from it, upon which 
was engraved “Hic jacet Pippinus rex pater Caroli 
magni.” Nothing was found in the coffin excepting 
a few ashes and a quantity of little bits of gilt metal. 
Having satisfied their curiosity with regard to the re- 
mains of Pepin, the mob proceeded to throw down 
the statues of the saints and kings, to smash the win- 
dows—some of which were filled with stained glass of 
the greatest beauty—and to desecrate the altars. Pres- 
ently a number of mien in the uniform of the National 
Guard entered the church and restored some sort of 
order by officially announcing that the exhumations 
were about to begin. Curiosity now took the place of 
riot. Bowls full of burning vinegar and other disin- 
fectants were distributed, and at noon the business 
opened in earnest. In the mean time a big pit had 
been dug outside the church, at the entry of the clois- 
ters, and near it were placed a number of bar.els filled 
with quicklime. One of the commissioners, having 
certified that everything was in readiness for the de- 
secration of the royal bones, returned to the church, 
followed by his assistants. “Gentlemen,” he cried, 
“we are about to empty the rat-hole under the high 
altar ”—a statement which was received with great ap- 
plause. At half-past one the workmen came upon the 
first coffin. It chanced to be none other than that of 
Henri lV. They placed it alongside the wall, on the 
left-hand side of the entrance to the crypt, and im- 
mediately proceeded to open it. So great was the curi- 
osity to see the remains of this most popular of French 
kings that every precaution was taken not to injure 
the body. It was discovered to be very carefully em- 
balmed, and enveloped in a series of narrow bands of 
linen steeped in some chemical preparation. These 
were unrolled with the utmost care down to the waist, 
when, to the surprise, and almost terror, of the specta- 
tors, the corpse of the great king appeared almost as 
perfect as when first buried. The face was so well 
preserved that even the fan-shaped beard seemed as if 
it had only recently been dressed. The eyes were open, 
and the wounds made by Ravaillac’s knife were clearly 
revealed. The upper part of the brain had been re- 
moved, and replaced by a sponge filled with aromatic 
essences. The interest manifested by the crowd on 
seeing the body of this once popular idol was such that 
the remains were unmolested until quite late at night, 
thousands of persons going processionally to see them. 
No other body was exhumed that day. The next was 
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Sunday, and although the Sabbath was no longer re- 
spected in France, strange to relate, the works at St. 
Denis were suspended, and an enormous multitude of 
Parisians visited the church, in order to behold what 
they were pleased to call the “carcass of Henri IV.” 
On the morning of Monday (the 14th) it seemed 
probable that, after all, a revulsion of popular feeling 
might occur, and that the bones of the kings would be 
left in peace. It is certain that by 12 o’clock opera- 
tions had not been recommenced, and a great crowd 
still continued to pass respectfully in front of the grim 
and now rapidly decomposing body of “le grand roi.” 
However, shortly before noon a sinister-looking fellow, 
wearing the usual red cap, suddenly placed himself in 
front of the coffin of Henri IV., and cried out: “ Why 
don’t you stuff your Henri IV. into a golden shrine, as 
you did your patroness Mlle. Ste.-Genevieve? Stick 
him on the altar, do; he’ll perform some miracle or 
other before night. He was such a good man. A sort 
of apostle and saint, who used to send to the galleys 
any unfortunate peasant who ventured to kill his rabbits, 
and who ruined France to give a golden coach to Belle 
Gabrielle. When Ravaillac killed him he was about 
to plunge France into the horrors of war, because he 
wanted to deprive his cousin Condé of his wife, so that 
she might replace the charming Gabrielle. Come, 
patriots, look sharp! Let’s get the old rascal out of 
this, and dig up the rest of the crowned brigands.” 
This person’s name was Javoques, and he was shot a 
few years afterward at Grenelles. His oration pro- 
duced the effect he desired. Henri IV. was, therefore, 
ignominiously consigned to the pit ‘outside and quickly 
covered up with lime. A few minutes afterward Louis 
XIII. and Louis XIV. were thrown into the pit. The 
body of Louis XIII. was dried up like a mummy, but 
the face could easily be recognized on account of its 
curiously shaped black imperial and mustache. The 
remains of Louis XIV. were treated with the utmost 
disrespect. On the 14th and 15th of the month hun- 
dreds of bodies of illustrious and also of unknown per- 
sons were torn from the vaults and cast into the lime- 
pit. Among them were those of Marie de Medicis, 
Henrietta of England, Duchess of Orleans, Maria 
Theresa, wife of Louis XV., Anne of Austria, and of 
the great Dauphin. The odor they emitted was so 
dreadful that immense quantities of vinegar had to be 
burnt in various parts of the church to disinfect the 
overcharged atmosphere. In fact, not a few of the 
workmen contracted maladies from the effects of which 
several died. Very little jewelry was found in any of 
the tombs, but the hearts of a son and daughter in-law 
of Louis XV. were discovered inclosed in large vases 
of pure gold, inlaid with splendid gems. As may well 
be imagined, the “ Commissioner of Jewels” sent them 
to Paris, where they were soon appropriated—most 
probably not by the nation. On the 16th of October 
the exhumation of St. Denis continued with unabated 
vigor, but a most extraordinary coincidence occurred 
which has been rarely noticed by historians. At pre- 
cisely the moment when the head of Marie Antoinette 
fell on the scaffold, the body of her eldest son, the first 
Dauphin, was thrown into the lime-pit at St. Denis. 
Again, at the exact hour when the mutilated body of 
Marie Antoinette herself was flung into the common 
grave in the cemetery of the Madeleine, the rioters at 
St. Denis were hurling head foremost into the lime-pits 
all that remained of Louis XV. At 4 o’clock of the 
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same afternoon the bodies of the kings and . queens of 
the earlier dynasty were disturbed, among them being 
those of Charles V. and Jeanne de Bourbon, his wife. 
In the coffin of this king were his crown and sceptre, 
and in that of Queen Jeanne a ring and a distaff. The 
body of King Charles VII. was covered with a quantity 
of little specks of quicksilver, which had evidently been 
used in the process of embalmment. The tombs of these 
earlier kings, it was discovered, had been previously 
violated in the sixteenth century. The crypt of the 
Valois was nearly empty, a fact which created much 
sensation, and considerably annoyed the rascally gang, 
who were particularly anxious, it seems, to secure the 
body of Louis XI. Somebody, however, remembered 
that this wily monarch was not buried at St. Denis at 
all, but at Notre Dame de Clery. He had managed 
to cheat the Parisians even in death. The mob next 
turned its attention to the remains of the greatest war- 
rior that France had hitherto produced — Turenne. 
His glorious monument was broken into, and his body 
discovered to be in a state of almost perfect preserva- 
tion. Just as it was about to be thrown into the pit 
with the other bones, a representative of the medical 
faculty of France stepped forward and demanded the 
body of the great soldier “as a magnificent specimen 
of how a mummy should be prepared.” He intended 
it, he said for the new Museum of Comparative Anat- 
omy. The body of Turenne was, therefore, handed 
over to this gentleman, who caused it to be transported 
to the Jardin des Plantes, where it remained in a 
granary for nine years, stretched out on the ground 
between the skeletons of a monkey anda camel. This 
scandal in the course of time being reported to Bona- 
parte, he ordered that the body should be honorably 
interred at the Invalides. The remains of Du Guesclin, 
Arnaud de Barbazan, and of Suger, the founder, after 
Charlemagne, of the splendid basilica of Mathieu de 
Vendome, and of other great personages, were now 
cast out of their resting-places and flung into the lime- 
pit. A contemporary, M. Duval, who witnessed the 
whole of this weird scene, asserts that, with very few 
exceptions, all that the coffins of the sovereigns of the 
earlier dynasties contained was a few handfuls of ashes. 
“ However,” says he, “I did see one or two very well 
preserved skeletons, those of Louis le Hutin and 
Philippe le Bel, for instance. What is, perhaps, more 
extraordinary is this—the bodies of King Dagobert I. 
and Nantilde, his wife, who had rested where they were 
found for over 1,200 years, were quite perfect, and 
wrapped up in silken drapery of the most brilliant 
scarlet. They reclined side by side, being separated 
in their coffin only by a slight partition. The heads of 
several of the French queens had disappeared. That 
of Nantilde, for instance, was not in her coffin, neither 
were those of Jeanne d’Evreux, or of Jeanne, daughter 
of Philippe of Valois. Possibly they had been cut off 
and sent to other shrines or churches.” On Sunday, 
the 2oth, the tomb of Francis I. was broken into. Al- 
though a Valois, he was not buried with the rest of his 
family, but in a chapel which he had built for himself. 
“His remains might have been placed in a drinking 
glass, they were so scant.” The last king, Jean, was 
exhumed on the 25th of October. These scenes of 
profanation occupied exactly twelve full days. Every- 
body now thought that the work was accomplished. 
The tombs were empty, the statues mutilated and de- 
faced, the majestic roof of the grand church was full of 
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holes, and the rain fell through in a hundred places. 
The high altar was desecrated, the treasury, which it 
had taken generations to fill, was dispersed—St. Denis 
was now but a ruin. However, all was not over yet. 
On the 31st some one spread the report that the body 
of Madame Louise, who died in 1787 at the convent 
of the Carmelites, of which she had been abbess, had 
not yet been desecrated. Orders were given that it 
should not escape profanation. It was discovered, 
enveloped in the dress of a nun, and thrown into the 
common grave. In 1800 the church, which, for so 
many centuries had been one of the greatest glories of 
France, was visited by Chateaubriand, who describes 
it as being in a hopeless state of ruin. So little chance 
did there then seem of its ever being restored, that it 
was actually proposed to level it to the ground and 
convert its site into a market-place. Napoleon I., how- 
ever, decreed that, cost what it might, the Basilica of 
St. Denis was to be restored as speedily as possible to 
its pristine condition. Fortunately, M. Alexandre 
Lenoir, after the church had been violated, obtained 
permission of the government to gather together the 
fragments of the tombs, and to have them transported 
to a museum which he had created in the nave of the 
former Church of St. André des Arts, and which was 
known for some ten years as the Museum of Historical 
Monuments. Of course the bronze and brass monu- 
ments, as well as the leaden coffins, were all destroyed, 
but those of marble and stone were not so hopelessly 
mutilated as was at first believed. Indeed, the greater 
number of them were quite perfect. In 1816 all these 
monuments, some thousands in number, were restored 
to the various churches to which they had belonged, 
and those of kings and queens of France went back to 
St. Denis. The restorations begun under Napoleon 
cost not less than 7,000,000 francs, but were not very 
satisfactory; so that it was not until 1860 that M. 
Viollet-le-Duc obtained permission from the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon III. to complete the restorations on 
a scale of unprecedented magnificence. Each tomb 
has been carefully restored and placed once more in 
the position it occupied before 1793. The ashes of 
the kings, mingled with the quicklime, were gathered 
together and buried under the high altar in the crypt; 
and round them are placed the bodies of those mem 
bers of the French Royal Family who have deceased 
since; and the supposed relics of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette were fetched from the cemetery of the 
Madeleine and placed in the royal vault, where also 
sleep Mesdames Victoire and Adelaide, the exiled 
daughters of Louis XV. The present Republic, with 
the liberal spirit which distinguishes it in all mat- 
ters where religion is concerned, has suppressed the 
salaries of the canons of St. Denis, and the magnificent 
services, which were only recently so attractive, have 
ceased altogether. The church is now very little better 
than a museum, much to the shame of the government, 
and grief of the citizens of St. Denis, who are proud 
of the basilica and indignant at its semi-desecration. 
— Waiting to See a Miracle—From the Chicago Tribune— 
A miracle meeting of Mrs. Pauline King, the colored 
woman who fasted forty days, was recently held at 
Oakbridge Park, Springfield, Ill. She had advertised 
that she would turn water into wine. When Mrs. King 
invited the unbelievers in the audience of 500 to fill the 
stone jars one of them unhesitatingly went to the front, 
selected an eight-gallon one, and headed the proces- 
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sion to aneighboring well. It was as much as he could 
do to get back to the pulpit with the jar. All the jars 
were ranged in line on the front of the platform; and 
the audience, consisting of all sizes, conditions, and 
colors, crowded around the platform until they were 
packed together as close as sardines ina box. Mrs. 
King was neatly attired in a cheese-cloth dress. She 
wore a bridal suit and a wreath of roses on her brow, 
while her bosom furnished a background for a bunch 
of peach blossoms. ‘The exercises were opened by a 
disciple from Mrs. Woodworth’s faith-cure band, who 
discoursed upon his conversion and the wondrous power 
of the Lord. After he had led the audience in several 
songs he was followed by Mrs. King, who informed the 
congregation that she had not come out to the park on 
her own volition, but that it was at the instance of the 
Lord. She alleged that three years ago the Lord ap- 
peared to her in a vision and told her he was going to 
take her to heaven and send her back again as an ex- 
ample to the people of this world. She told her hus- 
band, but he would not believe it. The singing then 
commenced, and as the audience made a break for 
the front it was noticed that quite a number com- 
menced to fumble in their pockets as though they had 
bottles concealed about their persons. Song after song 
was sung, and there was straining of necks to keep the 
vessels in view, and the jar tenders had to time and 
again push the impetuous ones back. They nearly 
sang themselves hoarse, and still the water retained its 
natural color, giving not the slightest indication that 
it was going to develop into catawba, port, sherry, or 
Mumm’s extradry. Then Mrs. King sunk to her knees 
and prayed most earnestly for the Lord to turn the 
water into wine. She reminded Him that she had 
come to the park to give Him an opportunity to per- 
form a miracle, and she wanted Him to come and show 
His power and quicken the unbelievers. The tears 
rolled down her cheeks, but still there was no change 
in the water. During her fervent appeal Mrs. King 
several times cautiously peeped from under her eyelids 
to see if the water was turning, and with more earnest 
words she closed her eyes in the hope that when she 
opened them again she would see the thirsty ones 
fighting for the dippers that had been provided for the 
wine drinkers. Her supplication was in vain, and she 
again invited the congregation to sing, which they did, 
but still there was no wine. There were pitying ex- 
pressions among those present, and these reaching her 
she said she was not discouraged. She knew the Lord 
could do it. After she had declared the meeting a 
failure the water was; passed around in a dipper, and 
nearly every one present took a sup to see if they could 
not detect the presence of the intoxicating liquid, but 
there was not the least semblance of liquor therein. 
— The Mystery of the Icy Hand—From the Denver News— 
I had been assigned to go to Minneapolis to write up 
the visit of the ex-President Cleveland, some few years 
ago. When I stepped up to the counter of the lead- 
ing hotel to register I noticed that the man in front of 
me, who had just laid down the pen, was also a news- 
paper man from Chicago. There wasn’t anything 
special about his appearance except that he was un- 
usually tall, thin, and didn’t look very well. Naturally 
when I had put down my name I turned to him and 
introduced myself. We shook hands and began to 
chat. While we were doing this the proprietor of the 
hotel was inspecting his room rack. Turning to us he 
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said that there was only one room empty in the house, 
and that we were welcome to it if we would “ double up.” 
That suited me all right, but the tall man objected 
vigorously. I was a little put out over it and said that 
he could have the room if he was so selfish over it. I 
could sleep in a chair or walk the streets all night. I 
had often done so before. “Oh, no,” said the tall 
man, “it isn’t that. I snore so badly that no one else 
could sleep in the room. I was thinking of you.” I 
laughed at the idea, and assured him that I would sleep 
as soon as I struck the bed. Finally he gave in, and 
we agreed to take the room together. It was a little 
bit of a cubby hole at the top of the house, and the 
only furniture in it was a common bed and two wooden 
chairs. We sat and talked in the corridor with friends 
till about 2 o'clock and then went to bed. I don’t 
know how long I slept, and, in fact, I have never been 
able to bring up a perfectly clear recollection of what 
happened in that room. It seemed to me that I woke 
up in about five minutes, but it must have been longer. 
My first feeling was one of fearful dread. There was 
not a sound from the man at my side. A large lump 
of ice seemed to be’ on my chest and press me down. 
I was suffocating. I tried to shout, but could not emit 
a syllable. It was only after a long struggle, that 
brought sweat pouring out all over me, that I could 
raise my hand to the inert freezing mass on my chest. 
It was a pulseless hand, the hand of a corpse that I 
clasped. I dropped it in horror and climbed nervously 
out of bed. The moonbeams came in through the little 
dust covered window and played across the pale face 
sunk in the pillows. The feeling of the hand was still 
on my chest. I could not overcome the frightful sen- 
sation of helplessness. I lit the gas and proceeded to 
call for help. Then it was, in the better light, that I 
saw he was not dead. I went to his side to look at his 
hand, but some movement of mine awoke him, and he 
softly pulled it under the counterpane. I could not go 
to bed, and remained up all night. In the morning, 
when I spoke of the affair the tall man laughed and 
said I must have been dreaming, as did the landlord; 
so did my newspaper friend. I could not answer them, 
but I felt that some strange mystery was hidden that 
night in the little room. Shortly afterward the news 
came over the wires that my companion of that night 
had committed suicide under circumstances of almost 
inconceivable horror. A few days afterward a letter 
came tome from him. He had written it and left it 
on his table the night he took his life. It solved 
the mystery. The Christmas night before I met him 
in Minneapolis he was drinking in a saloon in Chicago 
with several friends. He made the remark: “ I suppose 
we have to again celebrate the birth of a humbug.” 
One of his companions asked him to not speak that way. 
This led to argument. The blasphemer said: “ Prove 
to me there is a God.” His friend said: “ Prove 
to me that there is not a God.” The tall man drew 

_himself erect and raised his arm on high. “I will call 
upon God, if He be a God,” said he, “to strike me dead 
right here where I stand.’ Those around drew back, 
but no miracle followed. The tall man laughed at his 
young friend. They parted for the night, perhaps a 
little solemnly, but not much was thought of the matter. 
One week later a strange pain developed in that arm, 
and in Jess than a month from then it was utterly useless. 
In his letter to me he said: “You are the only man 
who ever suspected my secret. I am a leper.” 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





The Appointment—Prudhomme—Arthur O' Shaughnessy 


’Tis late ; the astronomer in his lonely height, 
Exploring all the dark, descries afar 
Orbs that like isles of distant splendor are, 
And mornings whitening in the infinite. 
Like winnowed grain the worlds go by in flight, 
Or swarm in glistening spaces nebular : 
He summons one dishevelled wandering star : 
“ Return ten centuries hence on such a night.” 
The star will come. It dare not by one hour 
Cheat Science, or falsify her calculation ; 
Men will have passed, but watchful in the tower 
Man shall remain in sleepless contemplation ; 
And should all men have perished there in turn, 
Truth in their place would watch the star’s return. 


True Service—Santa Theresa—Sir John Bowring 
’Tis not thy terrors, Lord, thy dreadful frown, 
That keep my step in duty’s narrow path ; 
’Tis not the awful threatenings of thy wrath,- 
But that in virtue’s sacred smile alone 
I find or peace or happiness. Thy light, 
In all its prodigality, is shed 
Upon the worthy and the unworthy head ; 
And thou dost wrap in misery’s stormy night 
The holy as the thankless. Ali is well; 
Thy wisdom has to each his portion given ; 
Why Should our hearts by selfishness be riven ? 
Tis vain to murmur,—daring to rebel : 
Lord, I would fear thee, though I feared not hell; 
And love thee, though I had no hope of heaven. 


My Ladye’s Tresses—F. S. Saltus—Town Topics 
In a Sevillian cloister, old and quaint, 


I wandered once, and saw a picture rare— 
A goddess, with sublimities of hair, 
Holding a rosebud to a suppliant saint. 
Her dark and perfect locks, without restraint, 
Fell on an ample bosom, whitely fair ; 
And, wondering much, I murmured, half in prayer, 
“’Tis but a dream an artist loved to paint: 
A vagrant fancy of a fevered mind, 
For none beheld such glorious tresses shine 
On earth or sea, and they will ne’er be seen.” 
This I believed, until my eyes did find 
The misty marvel of your hair divine, 
Fit for the brow of some celestial queen. 


Cynthia—Eric Mackay—Poems 
O Lady Moon, elect of all the spheres 
To be the guardian of the ocean-tides, 
I charge thee, say, by all thy hopes and fears, 
And by thy face, the oracle of brides, 
Why evermore Remorse with thee abides? 
Is life a bane to thee, and fraught with tears, 
That thus forlorn and sad thou dost confer 
With ghosts and shades? Perchance thou dost aspire 
To bridal honors, and thy Phcebus-sire 
Forbids the banns, whoe’er thy suitor be? 
Is this thy grievance, O thou chief of nuns ? 
Or dost thou weep to know that Jupiter 
Hath many moons—his daughters and his sons— 
And Earth, thy mother, only one in thee ? 


King of Kings—Herbert E. Clarke—Poems 
O Death, Death, Death! Thou art the Lord of all, 
And at thy darkened shrine I bow mine head 
In this thy temple where for thee are shed 
Man’s blood and tears: gods, kings, and temples fall, 
Thy reign, O Lord, is immemorial : 
Ever thou waxest stronger and more dread, 
More populous grows thy kingdom of the dead, 
And joy and love and hope thou hast in thrall, 
We follow vain desires and idle things, 
We vex our souls with hollow hopes and fears, 
We dread the future and regret the past: 
Thou comest, O almighty King of Kings, 
And stillest all the tumult of the years, 
And tak’st each babbler to thy breast at last. 


Day Dawn—Samuel Adams Lee—Pioneer Press 
The first low fluttering breath of wakening day 


Stirs the wide air. Thin clouds of pearly haze 
Float slowly o’er the sky to meet the rays 
Of the unrisen sun; whose faint beams play 
Among the drooping stars, kissing away 
Their winning eyes to slumber. From the gaze 
Like snow wreaths at approach of vernal days, 
The moon's pale circlet melts into the gray; 
Glad ocean quivers to the gentle gleams 
Of rosy light that touch his glorious brow 
And murmurs joy with all his thousand strains ; 
And earth’s fair face is mantling with a glow, 
Like youthful beauty in its changeful hue, 
When slumbers, rich with dreams, are bidding her adieu. 


Medttation—Baudelaire—Arthur Reed Ropes 
Be still, my sorrow, and be strong to bear; 
The evening thou didst pray for, now comes down, 
A veil of dusky air enfolds the town, 
Bringing some peace to some, to others care. 
Now, while the wretched throngs of soulless clay, 
Beneath the pitiless sting of pleasure’s whip 
Gather remorse in slavish fellowship, 
Sorrow, give me thy hand, and come away, 
Far from their noise. See the sad years deceased 
Lean from the sky in garb of bygone times, 
Regret that smiles up from the river’s deep, 
The sun that sinks beneath the bridge to sleep, 
And hear the footsteps of the Night that climbs 
Like a iong shroud, trailing across the East. 


Tasso to Leonora—Louise C. Moulton—Atlantic 
In the vast realms of unconjectured space, 


Where devious paths eternally outspread ; 

Where farthest stars their mighty marches tread ; 
And unknown suns through unknown systems pace, 
What power can give our longing hearts the grace 

To follow feet that long ago have fled,— 

Among the thronging populace of the dead 
To find the welcome of the one dear face ? 

Nay! Let the souls throng round us! I am I, 
And you are you! We should not vainly seek: 
Would you not hear, though faint and far, my call ? 
Nay, were we dust, and had no lips to speak, 
Our very atoms on the winds blown by 
Would meet, and cling, whatever might befall. 
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sion to aneighboring well. It was as much as he could 
do to get back to the pulpit with the jar. All the jars 
were ranged in line on the front of the platform; and 
the audience, consisting of all sizes, conditions, and 
colors, crowded around the platform until they were 
packed together as close as sardines ina box. Mrs. 
King was neatly attired in a cheese-cloth dress. She 
wore a bridal suit and a wreath of roses on her brow, 
while her bosom furnished a background for a bunch 
of peach blossoms. The exercises were opened by a 
disciple from Mrs. Woodworth’s faith-cure band, who 
discoursed upon his conversion and the wondrous power 
of the Lord. After he had led the audience in several 
songs he was followed by Mrs. King, who informed the 
congregation that she had not come out to the park on 
her own volition, but that it was at the instance of the 
Lord. She alleged that three years ago the Lord ap- 
peared to her in a vision and told her he was going to 
take her to heaven and send her back again as an ex- 
ample to the people of this world. She told her hus- 
band, but he would not believe it. The singing then 
commenced, and as the audience made a break for 
the front it was noticed that quite a number com- 
menced to fumble in their pockets as though they had 
bottles concealec. about their persons. Song after song 
was sung, and there was straining of necks to keep the 
vessels in view, and the jar tenders had to time and 
again push the impetuous ones back. They nearly 
sang themselves hoarse, and still the water retained its 
natural color, giving not the slightest indication that 
it was going to develop into catawba, port, sherry, or 
Mumm’s extradry. Then Mrs. King sunk to her knees 
and prayed most earnestly for the Lord to turn the 
water into wine. She reminded Him that she had 
come to the park to give Him an opportunity to per- 
form a miracle, and she wanted Him to come and show 
His power and quicken the unbelievers. The tears 
rolled down her cheeks, but still there was no change 
in the water. During her fervent appeal Mrs. King 
several times cautiously peeped from under her eyelids 
to see if the water was turning, and with more earnest 
words she closed her eyes in the hope that when she 
opened them again she would see the thirsty ones 
fighting for the dippers that had been provided for the 
wine drinkers. Her supplication was in vain, and she 
again invited the congregation to sing, which they did, 
but still there was no wine. There were pitying ex- 
pressions among those present, and these reaching her 
she said she was not discouraged. She knew the Lord 
could do it. After she had declared the meeting a 
failure the water was passed around in a dipper, and 
nearly every one present took a sup to see if they could 
not detect the presence of the intoxicating liquid, but 
there was not the least semblance of liquor therein. 
— The Mystery of the Icy Hand—From the Denver News— 
I had been assigned to go to Minneapolis to write up 
the visit of the ex-President Cleveland, some few years 
ago. When I stepped up to the counter of the lead- 
ing hotel to register I noticed that the man in front of 
me, who had just laid down the pen, was also a news- 
paper man from Chicago. There wasn’t anything 
special about his appearance except that he was un- 
usually tall, thin, and didn’t look very well. Naturally 
when I had put down my name I turned to him and 
introduced myself. We shook hands and began to 
chat. While we were doing this the proprietor of the 
hotel was inspecting his room rack. Turning to us he 
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said that there was only one room empty in the house, 
and that we were welcome to it if we would “ double up.” 
That suited me ail right, but the tall man objected 
vigorously. I was a little put out over it and said that 
he could have the room if he was so selfish over it. I 
could sleep in a chair or walk the streets all night. I 
had often done so before. ‘Oh, no,” said the tall 
man, “it isn’t that. I snore so badly that no one else 
could sleep in the room. I was thinking of you.” I 
laughed at the idea, and assured him that I would sleep 
as soon as I struck the bed. Finally he gave in, and 
we agreed to take the room together. It was a little 
bit of a cubby hole at the top of the house, and the 
only furniture in it was a common bed and two wooden 
chairs. We sat and talked in the corridor with friends 
till about 2 o'clock and then went to bed. I don’t 
know how long I slept, and, in fact, I have never been 
able to bring up a perfectly clear recollection of what 
happened in that room. It seemed to me that I woke 
up in about five minutes, but it must have been longer. 
My first feeling was one of fearful dread. There was 
not a sound from the man at my sice. A large lump 
of ice seemed to be’ on my chest ad press me down. 
I was suffocating. I tried to shout, but could not emit 
a syllable. It was only after a long struggle, that 
brought sweat pouring out all over me, that I could 
raise my hand to the inert freezing mass on my chest. 
It was a pulseless hand, the hand of a corpse that I 
clasped. I dropped it in horror and climbed nervously 
out of bed. The moonbeams came in through the little 
dust covered window and played across the pale face 
sunk in the pillows. The feeling of the hand was still 
on my chest. I could not overcome the frightful sen- 
sation of helplessness. I lit the gas and proceeded to 
call for help. Then it was, in the better light, that I 
saw he was not dead. I went to his side to look at his 
hand, but some movement of mine awoke him, and he 
softly pulled it under the counterpane. I could not go 
to bed, and remained up all night. In the morning, 
when I spoke of the affair the tall man laughed and 
said I must have been dreaming, as did the landlord; 
so did my newspaper friend. I could not answer them, 
but I felt that some strange mystery was hidden that 
night in the little room. Shortly afterward the news 
came over the wires that my companion of that night 
had committed suicide under circumstances of almost 
inconceivable horror. A few days afterward a letter 
came tome from him. He had written it and left it 
on his table the night he took his life. It solved 
the mystery. The Christmas night before I met him 
in Minneapolis he was drinking in a saloon in Chicago 
with several friends. He made the remark: “I suppose 
we have to again celebrate the birth of a humbug.” 
One of his companions asked him to not speak that way. 
This led to argument. The blasphemer said: “ Prove 
to me there is a God.” His friend said: “ Prove 
to me that there is not a God.” The tall man drew 

_himself erect and raised his arm on high. “I will call 
upon God, if He be a God,” said he, “to strike me dead 
right here where I stand.’ Those around drew back, 
but no miracle followed. The tall man laughed at his 
young friend. They parted for the night, perhaps a 
little solemnly, but net much was thought of the matter. 
One week later a strange pain developed in that arm, 
and in Jess than a month from then it was utterly useless. 
In his letter to me he said: “You are the only man 
who ever suspected my secret. I am a leper.” 
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The Appointment—Prudhomme—Arthur O Shaughnessy 


’Tis late ; the astronomer in his lonely height, 
Exploring all the dark, descries afar 
Orbs that like isles of distant splendor are, 
And mornings whitening in the infinite. 
Like winnowed grain the worlds go by in flight, 
Or swarm in glistening spaces nebular : 
He summons one dishevelled wandering star : 
“ Return ten centuries hence on such a night.” 
The star will come. It dare not by one hour 
Cheat Science, or falsify her calculation ; 
Men will have passed, but watchful in the tower 
Man shall remain in sleepless contemplation ; 
And should all men have perished there in turn, 
Truth in their place would watch the star’s return. 


True Service—Santa Theresa—Sir John Bowring 
’Tis not thy terrors, Lord, thy dreadful frown, 
That keep my step in duty’s narrow path; 
’Tis not the awful threatenings of thy wrath,- 
But that in virtue’s sacred smile alone 
I find or peace or happiness. Thy light, 
In all its prodigality, is shed 
Upon the worthy and the unworthy head ; 
And thou dost wrap in misery’s stormy night 
The holy as the thankless. All is well; 
Thy wisdom. has to each his portion given ; 
Why Should our hearts by selfishness be riven ? 
*Tis vain to murmur,—daring to rebel : 
Lord, I would fear thee, though I feared not hell; 
And love thee, though I had no hope of heaven. 


My Ladye’s Tresses—F. S. Saltus—Town Topics 
In a Sevillian cloister, old and quaint, 


I wandered once, and saw a picture rare— 
A goddess, with sublimities of hair, 
Holding a rosebud to a suppliant saint. 
Her dark and perfect locks, without restraint, 
Fell on an ample bosom, whitely fair ; 
And, wondering much, I murmured, half in prayer, 
“’Tis but a dream an artist loved to paint: 
A vagrant fancy of a fevered mind, 
For none beheld such glorious tresses shine 
On earth or sea, and they will ne’er be seen.” 
This I believed, until my eyes did find 
The misty marvel of your hair divine, 
Fit for the brow of some celestial queen. 


Cynthia—Eric Mackay—Poems 
O Lady Moon, elect of all the spheres 
To be the guardian of the ocean-tides, 
I charge thee, say, by all thy hopes and fears, 
And by thy face, the oracle of brides, 
Why evermore Remorse with thee abides? 
Is life a bane to thee, and fraught with tears, 
That thus forlorn and sad thou dost confer 
With ghosts and shades? Perchance thou dost aspire 
To bridal honors, and thy Phcebus-sire 
Forbids the banns, whoe’er thy suitor be? 
Is this thy grievance, O thou chief of nuns ? 
Or dost thou weep to know that Jupiter 
Hath many moons—his daughters and his sons— 
And Earth, thy mother, only one in thee ? 





King of Kings—Herbert E, Clarke—Poems 
O Death, Death, Death! Thou art the Lord of all, 
And at thy darkened shrine I bow mine head 
In this thy temple where for thee are shed 
Man’s blood and tears: gods, kings, and temples fall, 
Thy reign, O Lord, is immemorial : 
Ever thou waxest stronger and more dread, 
More populous grows thy kingdom of the dead, 
And joy and love and hope thou hast in thrall, 
We follow vain desires and idle things, 
We vex our souls with hollow hopes and fears, 
We dread the future and regret the past: 
Thou comest, O almighty King of Kings, 
And stillest all the tumult of the years, 
And tak’st each babbler to thy breast at last. 


Day Dawn—Samuel Adams Lee—Pioneer Press 
The first low fluttering breath of wakening day 


Stirs the wide air. Thin clouds of pearly haze 
Float slowly o’er the sky to meet the rays 
Of the unrisen sun: whose faint beams play 
Among the drooping stars, kissing away 
Their winning eyes to slumber. From the gaze 
Like snow wreaths at approach of vernal days, 
The moon's pale circlet melts into the gray; 
Glad ocean quivers to the gentle gleams 
Of rosy light that touch his glorious brow 
And murmurs joy with all his thousand strains ; 
And earth’s fair face is mantling with a glow, 
Like youthful beauty in its changeful hue, 
When slumbers, rich with dreams, are bidding her adieu. 


Meditation—Baudelaire—Arthur Reed Ropes 
Be still, my sorrow, and be strong to bear; 


The evening thou didst pray for, now comes down, 
A veil of dusky air enfolds the town, 

Bringing some peace to some, to others care. 

Now, while the wretched throngs of soulless clay, 
Beneath the pitiless sting of pleasure’s whip 
Gather remorse in slavish fellowship, 

Sorrow, give me thy hand, and come away, 

Far from their noise. See the sad years deceased 
Lean from the sky in garb of bygone times, 

Regret that smiles up from the river’s deep, 

The sun that sinks beneath the bridge to sleep, 
And hear the footsteps of the Night that climbs 

Like a iong shroud, trailing across the East. 


Tasso to Leonora—Louise C. Moulton—Atlantic 
In the vast realms of unconjectured space, 


Where devious paths eternally outspread ; 

Where farthest stars their mighty marches tread ; 
And unknown suns through unknown systems pace, 
What power can give our longing hearts the grace 

To follow feet that long ago have fled,— 

Among the thronging populace of the dead 
To find the welcome of the one dear face ? 

Nay! Let the souls throng round us! I am I, 
And you are you! We should not vainly seek: 
,Would you not hear, though faint and far, my call ? 
Nay, were we dust, and had no lips to speak, 
Our very atoms on the winds blown by 
Would meet, and cling, whatever might befall. 
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CARMELITA MURIETTA-—-NATURE'’S OWN, CHILD* 


The padre had known whereof he spoke when he 
had said that Carmelita was Nature’s own child. She 
would lie on the ground for hours among the wild 
flowers, fancying she could see them grow, and, although 
she had never heard of a fairy, transforming them into 
tiny beings who murmured to her of the wondrous lands 
beneath the earth from whence they came. The ball 
garments they wore were stored away in chests of gar- 
net, lidded with gold, during the winter, they told her; 
and if she would put on a squirrel’s coat and scamper 
down the long, ever-descending galleries of the earth, 
by-and-by she would come to a vast room with a dome 
like the arching sky, and on a great glittering, flower- 
tinted throne she could see a woman whom the world 
called Nature. About the woman’s cloud-white body 
flowed a shimmering gown, green as the grasses on her 
hills; her hair glistened with the greenish gold of corn 
silk, and her eyes were stars steeped in the blue waters 
of the sky. Above her throne was a choir room cut 
deep into the blue of the arch, wherein sang eternally 
the souls of earth’s dead birds. About her, when the 
ground above was parched or wet, thronged the flowers 
in gowns the sun had never seen; but in spring she sat 
alone, her body languid and restful, her soul stilled by 
the music of that joyous choir and the deep chanting 
of the fiery ocean that beat against her granite walls. 

That the living birds had a language of their own, 
Carmelita never doubted, and she knew it as well as 
her own. When the voices were shrill, the lord of the 
nest was scolding, and to the altercation which followed 
she would listen breathlessly, her hands on her hips, 
her head thrown back, her eyes darkening and soften- 
ing in swift sympathy and indignation. In the spring 
time, when the voices were wooing and soft, she would 
lie ail night on the ground, her face pressed to some 
many-nested tree, her loneliness for the moment forget. 
She waited eagerly for the autumn, when the birds grew 
reminiscent in idle hours; and lying in the parched 
grasses she listened to their tales of far-off lands where 
flowers were as tall as trees, and birds dressed in robes 
torn from summer roses, where tawny beasts crouched 
by moon-lit, reeded shores, and men and women made 
the very stars sing anthems to their beauty. 

But above all things speaking and silent, Carmelita 
loved the trees and longed for those forests of which 
the books told and the birds sang. The woods on the 
rancho were small, and although the willows by the 
river were beautiful in their drooping grace and 
rhythmic response to the passing wind, there were no 
mysterious depths in their twining groves, no solemnity 
nor uncounted numbers. Carmelita was too ignorant 
to formulate this want, but her nature dumbly demanded 
responding grandeur. Now she had heard of a mag- 
nificent forest on the mountain! 

Why had she never heard of it before? 

But she had no companions to bring tales of dis- 


covery, and Juan had found it but a few days ago. 
* * # & s * 


he awoke before dawn the next morning, and slipped 
out with no pang for neglected duties. In those adobe 
mansions the occasional chair and the mutual bed are 
quickly dusted and smoothed, the clay floor demands 





* ** Los Cerritos "—Gertrude Franklin Atherton—J. W. Lovell. 
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little of the infrequent broom, and the open doors of 
summer give the window panes a long and stifled sleep. 
Mariana cooked for the family, and her two eldest 
daughters kept the house in order. Until three years 
ago a mysterious packet of money had arrived at regu- 
lar intervals for Carmelita. This she had unhesitatingly 
turned into the common fund, and been treated as 
something of a guest in consequence. Then had come 
the report that one Harry Love had carried the head 
of Joaquin Murietta to the government, obtaining the 
long-promised reward. After that no more money came 
for Carmelita, but the habit of her independence was 
fixed, and no one in that good-natured Espinoza house- 
hold ever thought of altering her position. Perhaps it 
would have been better for her had the long hours been 
filled with regularly recurring duties. One care she 
invariably assumed. There was always a baby, and 
until it was a year old it slept with her in the little 
porch room she had always insisted upon having to 
herself. So long as its small tongue could shape no 
words she might imagine that the child was her own; 
and although it might lacerate the very ears of night, 
it gave her a sense of warmth and human nearness, 
and she never grudged her broken rest. The present 
baby was now old enough to address its parents with 
something like discrimination, and as the next had not 
yet arrived, Carmelita was lonely. a 
* * * * * * 

She walked softly across the porch and breaking a 
bunch of grapes from its vine made a rapid breakfast. 
Far away lay the mountains, cold and stern as unhewn 
rock in the sunless light. But Carmelita looked at 
them with a smile. There at last lay a new world! 

Unable to control her impatience longer she flung 
away the bunch of grapes, half eaten, and ran to the 
corral. The mustang raised his head in surprise when 
she entered, but was docile at her touch. He had the 
lawless spirit of his country and loved better the hand 
that took him into devious ways than the one which 
drove him along the stern path of duty. Carmelita had 
no saddle, but she was above such petty trifles, and 
springing upon the spirited little animal’s back, clasped 
his flanks with her strong young legs and flew out of 
the corral and over the fields toward the mountain. 

The ride was a long one, and led over many a hill; 
but with that deep blue curtain ever before her, quiver- 
ing in the rising sun, the miles ran backward from the 
mustang’s feet. Carmelita half expected to raise that 
curtain with her hand, and, slipping beneath it, find 
herself in a waveless sea of blue; but as she neared the 
mountain the mist faded and vanished like the scent of 
a flower too long inhaled. She flung not a sigh in its 
wake, for where the mist had been, giant trees loomed; 
cold, stern, glorious, majestic, like a vast army await- 
ing the word of command, Carmelita had been taught 
to cross herself when she passed the Mission or an in- 
closure for the dead, and now with a quick involuntary 
motion, born of no teaching, she made a rapid sign on 
her forehead as she stood in the presence of Nature’s 
supremest achievement. Breathless, awestruck, she 
ascended the mountain trail through a long, dusky, 
winding avenue of stately redwoods and fragrant pines. 

The great unbending branches of trees that might 
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have withstood all convulsions of Nature and come 
down from a mammoth age, stretched out like mighty 
arms, so high above that the tall oaks’ crests scarce 
touched them, so thick that they threw the road be- 
neath into the cold gloom of a winter’s twilight. Above 
the crowding saplings which grew between the parent 
trees, Carmelita could see the towering masses of 
mountains catching green patches of light from the 
unseen sun. She rode past sudden chasms with long 
shadows on their slopes and by serpentine ravines with 
their ever-dwelling dusk. The day was hot beyond the 
forest, but so deep was the shade beneath the interlac- 
ing branches that in these depths spring waited for 
winter and summer never came. It was wonderfully 
still, not a bird sang. Once a deer rustled through the 
thicket, but that was all. The sound died as quickly 
as it had come, and it seemed as if nothing could ever 
break that calm again. ... They are so tall, those 
redwoods, so straight, so still, they suggést an absolute 
dominion over man and beast, awing them into their 
own eternal repose. When storms howl about them 
their trunks never bend, only their topmost, slenderest 
branches creak one upon the other in rhythmic protest 
against the elements’ discontent. When fire rages 
through them it eats out their hearts, but the charred 
trunks stand forever, haughtily defiant. Sometimes 
there is a wash-out on the mountain side and then the 
earth gives way, the great, sturdy, deeply-striking roots 
are left without a pebble to cling to, and the mighty 
tree moves, groans, sways, and slides down the moun- 
tain. But not far.. Soon he overtakes a brother whose 
roots are beyond the first force of the moving earth, 
and, resting against him, he thrusts his feet desperately 
into the soil once more and remains in his oblique 
position for centuries to come. 
* a: % x a % 

Carmelita slid from her mustang and tethered him 
to a sapling, then stood for a few moments with her 
hands at her temples, her glance roving about and 
above. Between the trees the earth was thick with 
green and golden moss, yellow violets, and clusters of 
lapis-lazuli-like beads—the seeds of some wild moun- 
tain lily—close carpets of sorrel, springing beneath the 
riotous brush and the moveless tree-roof above. On 
one side of the trail, sloping down into darkness, was a 
gorge of many platforms. Young redwoods flourished 
rankly in it, fed by the rotting trunks of fallen pines. 
Below their bright green leaves, and amidst the foxtails’ 
waving tufts, were beds of scarlet lilies swaying on 
slender stalks. She moved to the edge of a bluff and 
looked down. Two hundred feet below her, sheer 
down a rocky unsloping precipice, was a garden of green 
—a peninsula higher by several feet than the creek 
that swept its base—and covered with a dense luxuriant 
growth of shrubs and trees. From its wave rose a red- 
wood. About his feet clung a myriad saplings as if to 
hold him fast to earth; but calm and inexorable, the 
great tree canopied them from his height, a hundred 
feet and more above the ledge on which stood Car- 
melita. Around the peninsula’s base sang the creek, 
tumbling over its rocks in tiny cascades, and behind tow- 
ered the mountain, a solid wall of redwoods. Over the 
mountain’s top drifted the fog, but so thickly thronged 
the redwoods, their aisles scarce were wide enough to 
welcome even so shrinking a guest as an ocean mist. 

Carmelita turned, almost mechanically, and looked 
behind her. The forest spread down—down. The 
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Rancho de los Cerritos was as if it had never been. 
She sank on one knee and gazed long at the grave, 
noble, colossal trees, with their strange, insistent per- 
sonality. Were they a race of mighty, forgotten men, 
who once had ruled the world and for great deeds been 
indured to trees that they might stand forever? Car- 
melita, her hand pressed against the earth, moved slowly 
until her face was near the gray bark of one who might 
have been the Emperor in this forest of Kings. She 
raised her hands and slid them gently up the trunk. 
For a moment she experienced a sense of profound 
peace and content; the wonderful calm and strength 
of the tree seemed to promise her everlasting protec- 
tion and help. Then, suddenly, a rapturous cry broke 
from her and she flung herself headlong on the ground, 
her hand pressing itself against the tree. 

“Tt lives! it lives!” she cried. 

“Tt lives and it loves me!” 

“T no more am alone.” 

“No more! No more! no more!” 

She sprang to her feet and placing her two palms 
against the trunk pressed her lips to the bark. 

“Some day thou wilt speak to me, O my lover!” she 
murmured in her soft mother tongue. “Some day thy 
heart will beat and I will hear it. Some day thy great 
strong arms will bend down and clasp me to thee.” 
She pressed her face close to the tree. 

“IT know it lives,” she whispered. 

“ Almost, almost I feel that what I wept for I have. 

“Something has come to my heart and my soul. 

“ The padre said I should never find it, but he knew 
not of this forest where trees are more real than the 
men of the farms below. He knew not of the lover 
who has waited for me here since the world began.” 

She looked up to the firm arms spread above her. 
“Some day I shall find my wings,” she whispered. 

And the redwood moved not, but towered above her 
in grand, invincible strength, and Carmelita was content. 

The sun swept slowly to zenith and onward. It 
reached the mountain, quivered for a brief while in a 
bath of amber, then plunged to its rest. But still Car- 
melita sat with her cheek pressed to her redwood lover, 
murmuring to him of her lonely life, of her mother’s 
fate, of her loved and murdered father, of her longings 
and desires. Once, she left him for a moment to catch 
the sun’s farewell where the creek parted the forest. 
She pushed her way through the fragrant undergrowth 
and stood on the edge of a precipitous bluff, overhang- 
ing the creek. On the low, opposite bank was a tangle 
of strange grasses, feathery and slender, brilliant and 
dim, redwoods young and delicate, massive and im- 
measurable, their gray bark changed to silver in the 
sun’s level rays. Now the groves were dark and 
sombrous, now light and quivering as the sunlight fell 
in patches on the fallen trees. The polished, dusky 
green of the elderberry trailed its broad shadows over 
the waters, and the red lilies reared their flaunting 
heads above the swarming ferns. In the tree tops was 
a flood of golden ether; then the sun fled to the ocean 
and twilight had come. 

“Tt is all mine,” cried Carmelita exultingly. Then 
she turned to her tree with arms outstretched— 

“Thine and mine, and no man can take them away.” ' 

* * _ * * * 

That night she made no confidence to the priest. 
If she had found a lover whose arms were compelling, 
her secret could not have been sweeter. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


— The Divorce March—From the Baltimore American — 

One fine morning recently, a young woman was walk- 
ing past a little house, with a roll of music in her hand, 
when she heard a melody from the piano coming 
through the open window. Something in the piece and 
the way the piano was handled attracted the girl’s at- 
tention, and she stopped and listened. She grew so 
much interested that she found herself, five minutes 
later, in the parlor and talking with the player. 

“ Please tell me,” she said, “what that piece was?” 

“Oh, it was nothing much. I often improvise as I 
play. My fingers follow my fancy, as I suppose is the 
case with everybody.” : 

“T can’t think that was improvised. It was too good.” 

** Well, you mustn’t laugh when I tell you that piece 
is really my own composition, though not a note has 
been written down. I find myself playing it very often 
—lI hardly know why. I call it the ‘ Divorce March.’” 

“The ‘ Divorce March?’ Heavens, what a name!” 

“It’s a peculiar fancy, I know, but it’s my own. 
Don’t think badly of me for it.” 

“T couldn’t do that. It’s beautiful. Play it again.” 

Her long, shapely fingers swept over the keys ina 
delicious prelude, which led up to the composition 
proper. It was hard for the young girl in telling about 
it afterward, to describe what she heard. The way she 
interpreted it was this: Bars upon bars of beautiful 
descriptive passages seemed to speak of beautiful spring 
weather, nature in her finest dress, the trees full of 
foliage, flowers blooming, soft winds blowing, rippling 
streams and all that spoke of nature’s joy. 

She fancied she could hear the song of birds in the 
boughs, and answers coming back. This was youth in 
full glow, and the tender, joyous, and sometimes ex- 
uberant, dialogue that followed was surely two happy 
people talking and teliing of things that lie mighty 
deep in these human natures of ours, and which cannot 
be found out by superficial examination. It was some- 
thing of love. The melody went on, ripplingly beauti- 
ful, now deeper, now lighter in its go, changing occa- 
sionally in time and key, with a noticeable introduction 
here and there of a harsh bar or two, the memory of 
which, however, was swept out of the mind by the 
grand dialogues and duets that followed, full of har- 
mony and life. Those people were happy. Further 
on, faintly at first, were fragments of soft marches, bits 
of melody resembling the famous Mendelssohn and 
Lohengrin wedding marches, familiar to everybody, 
but not exactly like them. Here was a wedding day. 
The characteristic quality was developing slowly. 

Now comes, in slow time, one of the softest, most 
moving lullabies the girl had ever heard. The pathos 
of the player, she said, was wonderful from the first 
moment she touched that lullaby. It thrilled her, but 
she could not describe it. She fancied ail sorts of 
things; the rocking of a cradle, the cooing of a babe, 
love and tears and anxiety of the mother mixed, sighs, 
infant smiles and what not. The march swept on, its 
distinguishing parts coming out clearer and clearer; 
crashes of discord, little quarrels and makings up, 
pleadings in the minor key, glorious bursts of sunshine 
and sudden downpour of storm, ending in a steady, 
solemn march of separation—an impressive, gloomy 


thing, that died away like the sound of the footsteps 
of two people retreating sadly further and further from 
each other, never to come together again. It seemed 
all done, when softly there arose out of the sadness 
that delicious lullaby, touching, pathetic, tearful. It 
went on a little and faded away in sweetness. 

When it was finished and the player’s hands dropped, 
the two women clasped each other about the neck like 
children, and sobbed as if their hearts would break. 

“That's the story of my life in one shape,” said the 
older, “and somehow that’s why I play it so often. I 
loved my husband. God knows I wanted a cultivated 
man, and I was disappointed. I could have borne 
everything for my child’s sake, but the court gave her to 
him, That lullaby is my child’s voice. The judge said 
I couldn’t take care of it. I’m so poor, and he is rich.” 
— How Sal Came Through—Harry Edwards—Century — 

Sal was depressed because her best beau Alec had 
been conjured by Maria, an enterprising rival who wore 
a showy dress presented by “Ole Miss.” To encourage 
Sal in religious matters, her pious young mistress offered 
her a new dress if she would get converted. 

It was in the midst of an exciting meeting that Sal’s 
mother discovered the first signs of religion in her 
hitherto obdurate daughter. She announced the good 
news with a shout, which was answered by many a 
groan and amen in the meeting. 

“My chile es er-comin’ through, she’s er-comin’ 
erlong de way.” The woman was swaying back and 
forth and clapping her hands. Her excitement was 
communicating itself to those around and her speech 
was growing thick and incomprehensible when suddenly 
she fell over, her voice died out and her limbs stiffened. 
Two men lifted and carried her out gently, the congre- 
gation chanting and scrambling up again. As the little 
group passed Sal she sprang to her feet and rushed to 
the front. She turned to one, and to another, waving her 
hands and shouting in the cadence of a quickstep: 

Glory!—glory!—glory, glory, glory ! 
Glory !—glory!—glory, glory, glory ! 
Glory!—glory!—glory, glory, glory ! 

Each took her hand, gravely shook it, and released 
it; and as she moved around it, the feet of all beat 
time, as though the whole congregation was marching, 
while through it all ran the wild monotone, “Glory!— 
glory!—glory, glory. glory!” Occasionally a woman 
would shout a response and throw her arms around the 
girl’s neck. Presently some began singing again, and 
all joined in the refrain until the church thundered: 

Sister Mary weep, Sister Marthy moan, 
Who’s on de Lord's side ? 

De Lord’s side es de sho side, 

Who’s on de Lord’s side ? 

O mo’ners, you on de Lord’s side? 

O mo’ners, you on de Lord's side ? 

De Lord’s side es de sho side, 

Who's on de Lord’s side ? 

And through the weird melody in singular cadence 

rose the wild cry of the marching girl: 
Glory!—glory!—glory, glory, glory! 
O sister, lay yo’ burden down, 
Who's on de Lord’s side? 
De Lord's side es de sho side, 
Who's on de Lord’s side ? etc. 


Sal had made considerable progress in her circuit 
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and was beginning to add a queer little shuffle to her 
march, popping her long, broad foot upon the resonant 
plank, when she came face to face with M’ria sitting 
in all the glory of the “Ole Miss” frock by the side of 
Alec. M’ria touched her escort in the side with her 
elbow, and said aloud, grinning: 

“ Look at Bigfoot Sal!” 

It was a fatal remark. Sal was fairly frenzied with 
excitement, and M’ria drew the whole current. Her 
rival sprang on her with the fury of a tigress, and in a 
few moments the Ole Miss frock was reduced to shreds. 
Sal lifted her light enemy into the air and brought her 
down to the floor with terrific force, M’ria giving ex- 
pression to her pain and fear in frightful screams. As 
Sal tore and bit, the clockwork of her religious fervor 
ran on: “Glory!—glory!—glory, glory, glory!” she 
muttered. The congregation had been fired to a white 
heat by the conversion of the girl, and were just drift- 
ing into the ecstatic church dance when the sudden 
conflict began. M’ria’s brother sprang over the benches 
intervening, and, catching Sal by the hair, began to cuff 
her vigorously. The next iastant Alec, whose love for 
his dusky fiancée only slumbered, jumped on his back. 

Men and women struggled in every direction. Some 
took flying leaps out of the windows, and some, crawl- 
ing over the heads of those who packed the doorway, 
dropped down outside, perhaps only to become involved 
at last, for many debts are settled in such émeutes. 

Gradually the crowd escaped to the exterior of the 
church and groups were formed on all sides. Fights 
were still in progress. Presently blows were suspended, 
and excited discussion took their place. Just at this 
moment when a reaction was setting in, and friends 
were pinning remnants of clothing over the almost nude 
forms of Tempy and Chloe, two fighting “sisters,” 
loudly abusing each other, out of the doorway came Sal. 
Her head was high in the air, her feet keeping time to 
the monotones she was still exhaustedly shouting: 

“ Glory!—glory!—glory, glory, glory!” 

The crowd gave way, and looking neither to the right 
nor the left, marching with measured tread, putting in 
every now and then her queer little shuffle and slapping 
the roadway with her long foot, she passed on among 
the pines, her cotton dress appearing and disappearing 
at intervals until the distance and shadows swallowed 
her up. Silence for a moment fell upon the crowd, 
then a burst of laughter followed; the excitement had 
taken a more cheerful turn. 

On went the girl, and faintly sounded the cadence: 

“ Glory !—glory!—glory, glory, glory!” 

Then it died away in the distance, and the crowd 
found itself interested in two wrecks that crept out of 
the church. One was M’ria; the other, Peter. 

Slowly, still arguing, the gathering dissolved. But 
as the scattering groups faded away through the patches 
of moonlight and shadow, and the night hushed discord, 
from away up the road where it winds around the house 
and Missy’s darkened bedroom at the corner, there 
came floating back the words of Sal’s triumphant hymn: 

“ Glory !—glory!—glory, glory, glory!” 

— Gotn’ With the Dead” —The London Spectator— 

“ Believe me, your reverence, Maurice is ‘going wid 
the dead’; all the people says it av him, so there’s the 
truth for you now.” This peculiar expression requires 
explanation, and the solution of it was to this effect. 
A person “going with the dead” is believed to have 
some unholy alliance or intimacy with the departed, 
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with whom he spends portions of his nights. “ Why, 
your reverence, Maurice had a niece died a while ago; 
and the people all have it that he had a talk anda 
shake-hands with her quite lately, and others do be 
saying, that it’s hurley the dead people do be playing, 
and that Maurice brings them the hurley-ball. Oh, 
the divil a word of a lie, saving your presence, your 
reverence, I’m telling; and shure didn’t I see him 
meself a couple av times out be night. Wanst I was 
out looking for me ould jinnit; *twas about four o'clock 
av a fine morning, and who should I meet but my 
bould Maurice coming along the boreen overright me. 
‘Good-morning, Maurice,’ says I, ‘ye’re up early;’ an’ 
he snaps me up, an’ says he: ‘ Why shouldn’t I be up 
early, whin I was up all the night?’ Oh, you may be 
mortal sartin, your reverence, that Maurice is goin’ 
wid the dead. But whist! wait a while. I was going 
wid that same ould jinnit to sell her at the fair av 
Kilmallock an’ as the journey was tadious, I started 
about three o’clock, expecting to rache-in’ by nine. 
Well, by the same token, who did I meet afther laving 
home but Tom Richardson. ‘Good-morrow, John,’ 
says he. ‘Good-morrow, sir,’ says I. ‘Is it to the fair 
av Kilmallock ye’re going?’ says he. ‘It is, sir,’ says 
I. ‘An’ whin will ye be there?’ says he. ‘ By nine,’ 
says I. ‘I'll wager ye a pint that ye won't,’ says he. 
‘Done,’ says I. Well, your reverence, I parted Tom, 
an’ I had a shlip ava boy alongside me, an’ as we wint 
along we saw something curled up ina ditch. ‘Glory 
be to God!’ says I, ‘what’s that?’ I thought it might 
be a drunk man who had ‘shlep out,’ and that we should 
see what way was he. But whin we got up to him, 
God save the hearers! who was it at all at all but Mau- 
rice, an’ he lying there sound ashleep, wid an ould bag 
roun’ his neck, all in the world like a big cravat. 
There he was, shure enough, quiet an’ aisy; and whin 
I sees him that a way the second time, your Reverence, 
I says to meself: ‘Ah, me lad, an the world wouldn’t 
persuade me now that ye’re not “ going wid the dead.”’ 
An’ shure he havn't the color av a Christian at all at 
all, an’ that’s another thing. But why they does it, I 
can’t exactly fathom, for some av thim does be up to 
tricks. For I wanst knew another man in the County 
‘Tiprary’ who was ‘going wid the dead,’ an’ he was a 
rale villain. There was a strony farmer, a neighboring 
man of his, who died—may the Lord have mercy on 
his sowl—an’ a night or two afther he died, there came 
a tappin’ to his widow's bedroom windy, an’ she, the 
craythure, woke up all av a thrimble. ‘Who's there?’ 
says she. ‘It’s your own poor Michael,’ says the ‘ vice.’ 
*‘O blessed Vargin,’ says she: ‘don’t ye rest aisy, 
Michael, asthore?’ ‘I don’t,’ says the ‘vice;’ ‘an’ I 
can’t.’ ‘An’ why can’t ye?’ says she. ‘I can’t rest 
aisy,’ says he, ‘till ye give a suit av me clothes an’ a 
pig to that hanest man, Dan Donovan,’ sayshe. (Dan 
was the villain I’m spaking about, your reverence.) 
Well, wid that, the ‘vice’ died away, an’ shure enough 
the next day following Dan called up to the farmhouse 
at his dead aise, as if nothing at all had happened. An’ 
the poor woman says to him: ‘ Dan,’ says she, ‘I’ve a 
message for you from me poor husband, may the 
heavens be his bed!’ says she. Well, your reverence, 
will ye believe me? Dan was sich a villian, that he 
up as bould as brass, an’ says he: ‘I partly guess, 
mam,’ says he, ‘ what it is,’ says he; ‘for I was wid the 
poor man meself last night,’ says he; ‘wasn’t it some- 
thing, mam,’ says he, ‘about a pig an’ a shuit av 
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clothes,’ says he. An’ shure enough, the poor omad- 
hawn av a woman didn’t she give the desayving blay- 
guard both the shuit an’ the pig? Well, your rever- 
ence, the parish priest heard tell av this, as it was right 
he should, and he sint for Dan; an’ says he to him, 
says he, ‘ This is bad work I do be heerin’ av you, and 
how dar’ you,’ says he, ‘be goin’ on wid tricks like this 
over the poor man that is “giving the grass” in the 
churchyard,’ says he, ‘and robbing the poor widow?’ 
But Dan had a mighty hard cheek, and he wouldn’t 
give in he was usin’ any desate at all at all, but said he 
was ‘goin’ wid the dead;’ and he had the impidence to 
tell the priest, up to his face, that he was as shure av 
goin’ to Heaven as he himself. Look at that for ye!”’ 
— Pantomime ina Court-Room—The Columbus Times — 

The attorney was serving the Commonwealth of Ohio 
and the County of Vinton in the capacity of Prosecut- 
ing Attorney at the little town of McArthur. He then 
bore rather a youthful and possibly somewhat verdant 
appearance for a man holding so responsible a position. 
The most conspicuous personage known to the Vinton 
Bar at that time was a grave and pompous barrister 
from a neighboring town—a man who had reached the 
middle age of life, and with it an extensive practice, 
profitable alike in fame and pecuniary gain; a man 
whose eloquence bent juries to his will, and whose logic 
pinned them fast; whose invective and pointed sarcasm 
blanched the cheek of the witness or the prisoner, as 
might be necessary to gain the case, and was alike 
dreaded and hated by his fellow-practitioners. The 
attorney referred to is living yet, one of the most 
prominent jurists in Southern Ohio. His ability has 
not diminished nor his knowledge that he possesses 
ability. One day the young prosecutor had a riot case 
to try, and to his consternation he learned that the 
gentleman referred to had been retained by the defence. 
The prosecutor handled his case with great care, but 
from the first did not hope to convict the prisoner. 
He was stirred up somewhat, however, by the sneering 
allusions made to him during the examination, by the 
imported counsel, and so when he came to make his 
opening speech, he indulged a little in bombast himself. 
He expected to be torn up somewhat by the imported 
counsel, but was utterly unprepared for the simoom 
that swept through the court-room when the imported 
counsel got fairly under way. He paced up and down 
in front of the judge; he sawed the air in front of the 
jurors; he shook his finger in the face of the young 
prosecutor and shivered in imaginary horror at the 
thought of so youthful a youth undertaking to measure 
swords with him. The voice was loud and bitter in its 
denunciation; the gesticulations were violent and de- 
monstrative; the manner threatening and awe-inspir- 
ing, and with face of scorn he sat down with folded 
arms and awaited the verdict which he did not suppose 
they dared to refuse to render. The young prosecutor 
was mad. He felt he would like to thrash the imported 
counsel out of his boots. He arose to his feet, uncer- 
tain for a moment what to do. A happy thought struck 
him, and, throwing his head back, he cast his left arm 
behind him and thrust his right hand in the breast of 
his vest, while under over-arching eyebrows he scowled 
out at the jury. The jury “dropped on it” in an in- 
stant. So did the judge, so did the spectators. There 
was the familiar pose of the imported counsel, perfect 
in its imitation. Then the young prosecutor began, 
and, without opening his lips, proceeded to copy the 
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gesticulations and movements of the eminent attorney 
who had preceded him. He snorted and cavorted and 
stamped and rolled his eyes. He strode up and down 
in front of the judge and jury, following in his gesticu- 
lations precisely those of which they had just seen the 
copy. He shook his finger menacingly under the nose 
of the eminent gentleman, and then, assuming the 
statesman-like pose, he looked down upon him dis- 
dainfully. Then he would stop and twirl on his finger 
a martingale ring, which he had drawn from his pocket, 
and which was intended to represent the large seal ring 
on the small finger of the left hand of the opposing 
counsel. It was too much. The eminent attorney 
appealed to the court for protection, while the judge 
laughed until the tears rolled down his cheeks, and the 
jury and spectators chuckled audibly. The judge re- 
plied that the young man had done nothing, had said 
nothing to him, and he did not feel called upon to in- 
terfere with the argument. That settled it. The im- 
ported counsel broke for the door, and the jury, after 
fifteen minutes’ absence, brought in a verdict of guilty. 
— Killing no Murder—A Modern Instance—*‘ Society” — 

“Five years ago I was in New York reporting for 
a ‘daily... I had formed many acquaintances, but 
among them there were none for whom I had such a 
genuine esteem as I had for a young man named 
C , also a reporter, but on the staff of another 
journal. Free from work, we were inseparable, and 
were christened ‘The Twins.’ Our tastes were con- 
genial, and our feelings toward each other were as 
brothers. Well, I had missed my crony from his usual 
haunts for three or four weeks, when on my way home 
one night at a late hour I met him on his return from 
a visit on ‘special’ work to the lowest quarters of the 
city. After a warm greeting, C—— explained to me 
that he had been away on his honeymoon. And radi- 
ant enough he looked in spite of fatigue. He was on 
his way to the office, where he would have three or four 
hours’ hard work getting the subject of his article into 
shape. Thrusting his card in my hand, he insisted on 
my calling on the morrow at his new quarters, there 
to be introduced to his young bride. Placing the card 
in my pocket without glancing at it, I left him, reached 
home, and was soon fast asleep. 

“Tt was not long, however—but a few minutes prob- 
ably—-before I was awakened by an alarm of fire, and 
on going to the window saw that a five-story building 
opposite was in flames. Ina few minutes the scene 
was one of those which stamp themselves indelibly on 
one’s recollection. The hurrying crowds, the rattle of 
engines wildly dashing to the scene at an incredible 
pace, the hoarse shouts of the firemen, and worse than 
all, the piercing, agonizing shrieks of the inmates of 
the doomed house, aroused in the dead of night face 
to face with a terrible death, are things one can never 
forget. ‘The flames spread with fearful rapidity, and 
the lurid glare made every object visible. 

“A terrible scene! Heroes were already climbing 
the escapes and bearing to safety the panic-stricken, 
half-clad wretches clinging to the window frames. The 
men worked as if inspired with the courage and 
strength of superhuman beings. Volumes of water 
poured into the building, but apparently to no purpose. 
One by one the shrieking men, women, and children 
were removed from their dangerous positions, at a 
fearful risk to the noble fellows straining every nerve 
and muscle for their salvation. Presently a cheer 
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arose from the dense crowd as it was murmured around 
that ‘all were out.’ Almost the whole of the building 
was now a mass of fire, and a storm of ruddy flakes 
and dazzling sparks whirled and eddied in the air. Great 
tongues of flame leaped from room to room, lighting 
up the interior with a fearful brilliancy. Then came 
a terrible cry, which froze the blood in the veins of the 
assembled thousands. A pale face appeared at’ an 
upper window, and a slight girlish form was seen cling- 
ing to the sill. No one present will forget that cry or 
that wail of agony that issued from a thousand throats. 
At the same moment aman burst through into the 
space kept clear for the workers, and at a glance I 
recognized my friend C. Great God! I had not 
looked at his card, and I had been standing watching 
the house which held all that was dearest to him con- 
sumed by the demon Fire! And he plodding over his 
work at the office! The thought drove me frantic. 
But I was spell-bound by what followed. Again an 
escape was run up tothe upper stories. But by this 
time the fire belched forth from the lower windows and 
enveloped it in flames. Then for a few moments there 
was a hush in the crowd, more solemn and impressive 
than any language could describe. C. had bounded 
up the escape and, heedless of the great lambent flames 
pouring forth around him, rose higher and higher until 
he had reached the window where the clinging white fig- 
ure was visible to all. Springing from the ladder, poor C. 
disappeared from the sight of those in the street. I, how- 
ever, could look from my window into the room, and I 
saw my friend clasp his fainting bride in his arms and 
make for the window. He reached for the ladder, and 
a wild hope surges into the hearts cf the spectators as 
they catch a glimpse of him, when—a crash! that cuts 
our breath short, and the ladder around which the 
flames have been wrapping themselves in a fiery em- 
brace, gives way and topples over into the street. 
“The frantic agony of the thousands of helpless on- 
lookers in the street becomes fearful. Luckily they 
are spared the sight which those gathered at a higher 
position are doomed to witness. We are powerless to 
resist. Our eyes are riveted on that room. The whole 
building is a vast furnace, and we can see the flames 
bursting through the inner doors and the two poor 
doomed creatures stand clasped in the embrace of 
death. That spectacle is scorched into my brain. 
“Suddenly C. makes a movement; once again the 
two cling together—this time forever on earth. We 
see him take something from his pocket. There is 
the gleam of a pistol-barrel—a report; then another, 
and the two fall lifeless, as the floor, its supports eaten 
away by the raging fire beneath, crashes down with a 
golden rain of sparks, into the surging sea of flame.” 
—At Joyner’s Bend—Opie P, Read—Chicago “ America” — 
A flatboat had just landed at Joyner’s Bend on the 
Little Red River. The lazy loungers and the indus- 
trious liars had gone down to the landing; and half-clad 
negro boys had thrown down their poles, and, with wide- 
open eyes, were standing about. Some one exclaimed: 
“Yonder comes Knock-Kneed Bob. Fetch out de 
cards, fellers, fur dat nigger gwine ter buck ergin us.” 
The cards were brought out, and were thrown down 
on a bale of cotton; old Bob, paying no attention to 
the cards, stood gazing at the boat. 
“What’s de matter, Bob?” a deck-hand cried. 
“W’y, I ‘lowed you'd be shufflin’ them dar pastebo’s 
by dis time. Gospul folks ain’t got atter you, is da?” 
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Bob sat down on a stump, and a number of deck- 
hands, astonished at his refusal to play, gathered about 
him expecting to hear a miraculous story of reformation. 

“Look yare, nigger,” said an old fellow known as 
Flat-Head Kinchin. “Wharfo’ you ack so cuis in er 
"munity dat is so straightfor’d an’ ter de p’int? Dar 
lays de cards on de bale; yare is de boys jinglin’ de 
dimes mighty like da ken hardly hol’ ’em in dar pockets. 
W’y I wouldn’ter come up on dis trip ter-day lessen I 
hadenter t’ought dat I gwine ter git some o’ dat money 
whut you totes round in yo’ jeans. Look yare, man, 
whut is de matter wid you, nohow? Some preacher 
done got de swing on yo’? Some mo’ner’s-bench 
politician dun ’vinced you dat yo’ gwine ter de place 
whar de worm ain’t dead yit, an’ whar dar ain’t been 
no water poured on de fire?” 

“Genermen,” old Bob replied, “I didn’ come down 
yare ter gamble. I ain’t gwine gamble no mo’. I 
wanter see de cap’n of de boat ter git some plank.” 

“What in de worl’ you want wid plank, man? Cut 
dem pastebo’s dar an’ let us dance ter de music o’ de 
silver jingle,” said old Kinchin. 

“No, I tells you,’ Bob replied. “I tells you no, 
flat-footed. Day befo’ yistidy w’en dis boat wuz up 
yare I gambled wid you. I didn’ come down fur de 
purpose o’ gamblin’, nuther. My little gal wuz sick, 
an’ my wife she gin me thirty cents, all de money dar 
wuz on de place, an’ tole me ter hurry ter de plan’ation 
drug sto’ up de bayou yonder an’ git some medicine. 
I got ‘long yare jest as dis boat landed, an’ you gener- 
men wanted me ter play cards wid you. ‘ Wall,’ tinks 
I, ‘thirty cents ain’t gwine buy nuff medicine ter do 
much good, so I'll try my luck fur er minit ur two, case 
I feels like I ken win anyhow.’ ” 

* An’ you did win,” old Kinchin exclaimed. 

“Yas, I did win. I win $10. Den I struck er trot 
fur de sto’, an’ wen I got darI felt so proud o’ my 
*bility dat I thought I’d treat myse’f ter er little licker; 
so atter gitten de medicine I tuck er drink o’ licker. 
Den some o’ de boys drapped in and we had some mo’. 
‘Den,’ thinks I, ‘dar has sich luck come ter me dat I 
ken er-ford ter joy myse’f right yare. I sailed in, I 
did, an’ bought er quart, an’ den putty soon I started 
forhome. I cut er cross er near way through de 
woods, but I hadn’t gone fur till I met one o’ ole Ab’s 
boys. We sat down on er log an’ looked at de sun 
through my bottle. De next mornin’ I woke up, lyin’ 
side er log in de swamp. De fust thing I thought er 
bout wuz de medicine. I clapped my han’ on my 
pocket an’ dar it wuz. Den I hurried on home thinkin’ 
*bout my little gal—thinkin’ o’ her sweet song in de 
ebenin’ atter all her work wuz done. Jest befor’ I got 
home I met ole Aunt Silvy Johnson. 

““*Good mawnin’, Aunt Silvy,’ says I. 

“*Good mornin’, Bob,’ she ’plied, an’ stopped in de 
path. She stood dar fur a few minits, an’ den said: 

“*T has est left yo’ house.’ 

“Dat’s jes like you, Aunt Silvy, huntin’ for places 
whar folks is sick. De Lawd wont furgit you. Wall, I 
mus’ hurry on home wid dis yare medicine so my little 
gal ken sing ergin in de ebenin’ when her work is done.’ 

** You neenter hurry now,’ said Aunt Silvy, lookin’ at 
me right in de face. ‘Yo’ little gal’s ebenin’ has come, 
an’ her work is done. De little lady is dead.’ 

“Genermen,” the old negro added, as he took up 
his hat, “ I’se come down ter see de cap’n o’ de boat 
ter git some plank ter make a coffin outen.” 
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KIT CARSON’S RIDE-—-A RACE WITH A PRAIRIE FIRE* 


We lay low in the grass on the broad plain levels, 
Old Revels and I, and my stolen brown bride. 

“ Forty full miles, if a foot to ride, 

Forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 

Of red Comanches are hot on the track 

When once they strike it. Let the sun go down 
Soon, very soon,” muttered bearded old Reveis 

As he peered at the sun, lying low on his back, 
Holding fast to his lasso; then he jerked at his steed, 
And sprang to his feet, and glanced swiftly around, 
And then dropped, as if shot, with his ear to the ground,— 


Then again to his feet and to me, to my bride, 
While his eyes were like fire, his face like a shroud, 
His form like a king, and his beard like a cloud, 
And his voice loud and shrill, as if blown from a reed,— 
“Pull, pull in your lassos, and bridle to steed, 

And speed, if ever for life you would speed ; 

And ride for your lives, for your lives you must ride, 
For the plain is aflame, the prairie on fire, 

And feet of wild horses hard flying before 

I hear like a sea breaking high on the shore; 

While the buffalo come like the surge of the sea, 
Driven far by the flame, driving fast on us three 

As a hurricane comes, crushing palms in his ire.” 


We drew in the lassos, seized saddle and rein, 

Threw them on, sinched them on, sinched them over again, 
And again drew the girth, cast aside the macheer, 

Cut away tapidaros, loosed the sash from its fold, 

Cast aside the catenas red and spangled with gold, 
And gold-mounted Colt’s, true companions for years, 
Cast the red silk serapes to the wind in a breath, 

And so bared to the skin sprang all haste to the horse, 
As bare as when born, as when new from the hand 
Of God, without word, or one word of command, 
Turned head to the Brazos in a red race with death, 
Turned head to the Brazos with a breath in the hair 
Blowing hot from a king leaving death in his course; 
Turned head to the Brazos with a sound in the air 
Like the rush of an army, and a flash in the eye 

Of a red wall of fire reaching up to the sky, 

Stretching fierce in pursuit of a black rolling sea, 
Rushing fast upon us as the wind sweeping free 

And afar from the desert, bearing death and despair. 


Not a word, not a wail from a lip was let fall, 

Not a kiss from my bride, not a look or low call 

Of love-note or courage, but on o’er the plain 

So steady and still, leaning low to the mane, 

With the heel to the flank and the hand to the rein, 

Rode we on, rode we three, rode we gray nose and nose, 
Reaching long, breathing loud, like a creviced wind blows, 
Yet we broke not a whisper, we breathed not a prayer, 
There was work to be done, there was death in the air, 
And the chance was as one to a thousand for all. 


Gray nose to gray nose and each steady mustang 
Stretched neck and stretched nerve till the hollow earth rang 
And the foam from the flank and the croup and the neck 
Flew around like the spray on a storm-driven deck. 
Twenty miles! thirty miles! a dim distant speck— 


Then a long reaching line and the Brazos in sight, 
And I rose in my seat with a shout of delight. 

I stood in my stirrup and looked to my right, 

But Revels was gone; I glanced by my shoulder 
And saw his horse stagger; I saw his head drooping 
Hard on his breast, and his naked breast stooping 








*By Joaquin Miller. From his collected poems. 


Low down to the mane as so swifter and bolder 

Ran reaching out for us the red-footed fire. 

To right and to left the black buffalo came, 

In miles and in millions, rolling on in despair, 

With their beards to the dust, and black tails in the air. 


As a terrible surf on a red sea of flame 

Rushing on in the rear, reaching high, reaching higher, 
And he rode neck to neck to a buffalo bull, 

The monarch of millions, with shaggy mane full 

Of smoke and of dust, and it shook with desire 

Of battle, with rage and with bellowings loud 

And unearthly, and up through its lowering cloud 
Came the flash of his eyes like a half-hidden fire, 
While his keen crooked horns through the storm of his mane 
Like black lances lifted and lifted again ; 

And I looked but this once, for the fire licked through, 
And he fell and was lost, as we rode two and two. 


I looked to my left then, and nose, neck, and shoulder 
Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to my thighs ; 

And up through the black blowing veil of her hair 
Did beam full in mine her two marvellous eyes 

With a longing and love, yet a look of despair, 

And a pity for me, as she felt the smoke fold her, 
And flames reaching far for her glorious hair. 

Her sinking steed faltered, his eager ears fell 

To and fro and unsteady, and all the neck’s swell 

Did subside and recede, and the nerves fell as dead. 


Then she saw that my own steed still lorded his head 
With a look of delight, for this Paché, you see, 

Was her father’s, and once at the South Santafee 
Had won a whole herd, sweeping everything down 
In a race where the world came to run for the crown; 
And so when I won the true heart of my bride,— 
My neighbor’s and deadliest enemy’s child, 

And child of the kingly war-chief of his tribe,- 

She brought me this steed to the border the night 
She met Revels and me in her perilous flight 

From the lodge of the chief to the north Brazos side ; 
And said, so half guessing of ill as she smiled, 

As if jesting, that I, and I only, should ride 

The fleet-footed Paché, so if kin should pursue 

I should surely escape without other ado 

Than to ride, without blood, to the north Brazos side, 
And await her,—and wait till the next hollow moon 
Hung her horn in the palms, when surely and soon 
And swift she would join me, and all would be well 
Without bloodshed or word. And now as she fell 
From the front, and went down in the ocean of fire, 
The last that I saw was a look of delight 

That I should escape,—a love,—a desire,— 

Yet never a word, not a look of appeal, 

Lest I should reach hand, should stay hand or stay heel 
One instant for her in my terrible flight. 


Then the rushing of fire rose around me and under, 
And the howling of beasts like the sound of thunder,— 
Beasts burning and blind and forced onward and over, 
As the passionate flame reached around them and wove her 
Hands in their hair, and kissed hot till they died,— 
Till they died with a wild and a desolate moan, 

As a sea heart-broken on the hard brown stone, 

And into the Brazos I rode all alone,— 

All alone, save only a horse long-limbed, 

And blind and bare and burnt to the skin. 

Then just as the terrible sea came in 

And tumbled its thousands hot into the tide, 

Till the tide blocked up and the swift stream brimmed 
In eddies, we struck an the opposite side. 
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I recall my desires as a child. How well I can now 
comprehend the intense wishes of my early years! 

I can see once more, with astonishing vividness, a 
certain doll which, when I was eight years old, used. to 
be displayed in the window of an ugly little shop of the 
Rue de la Seine. I cannot tell how it happened that 
this doll attracted me. I was very proud of being a 
boy; I despised little girls; and I longed impatiently 
for the day (which, alas! has come) when a strong 
white beard should bristle on my chin. I played at 
being a soldier; and, under the pretext of obtaining 
forage for my rocking-horse, I used to make sad havoc 
among the plants my poor mother used to keep in 
painted pots on her window-sill. 

Manly amusements those, I should say! 

And, nevertheless, I was consumed with longing for a 
doll. Characters like Hercules have such little weak- 
nesses occasionally. 

Was the one I had fallen so deeply in love with at 
all fair and beautiful? 

No. I can see her now. She had a great splotch 
of vermilion on either cheek, short soft arms, hor- 
rible wooden hands, and long sprawling legs. Her 
flowered petticoat was fastened at the waist with two 
pins. Even now I can see the black heads of those 
two pins. It was a decidedly vulgar doll—a plebeian 
doll that smelt of the faubourg. 

I remember now perfectly well that, even child 
as I was then, before I had put on my first pair of 
trousers, I was quite conscious in my own way that this 
doll lacked grace and style—that she was gross, that 
she was coarse. But I loved her in spite of that; I 
loved her just for that; I loved her only; I wanted her. 
My soldiers and my drums had become as nothing in 
my eyes. I ceased to stick sprigs of heliotrope and 
veronica into the mouth of my rocking-horse. 

That doll was all the world to me. 

I invented ruses worthy of a savage to oblige Virginie, 
my nurse, to take me by the little shop in the Rue de la 
Seine. I would press my nose against the window until 
my nurse had to take my arm and drag me away. 

* Monsieur Sylvestre, it is late, and your mamma will 
scold you if you stay longer.” 

Monsieur Sylvestre in those days made very little of 
either scolding or whippings. But his nurse lifted him 
up like a feather, and Monsieur Sylvestre yielded to 
force. In after-years, with age, he degenerated, and 
sometimes yielded to the qualms of fear. But at that 
time he used to fear nothing. 

I was unhappy. An unreasoning but irresistible 
shame prevented me from telling my mother about the 
object of my love. Thence all my sufferings. For 
many days that doll, incessantly present in fancy, 
danced before my eyes, stared at me fixedly, opened 
her arms to me, assuming in my imagination a sort of 
life which made her appear at once mysterious and 
terrible, and by this a new and more potent fascination 
all the more charming and desirable. 

Finally, one day—a day I shall never forget—my 
nurse took me to see my uncle, Captain Victor, who 
had invited me to breakfast. I admired my uncle a 





*¥From the Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, by Anatole France. 
Translated by Lafcadio Hearn. Harper & Bros. 
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great deal, as much because he had fired the last French 
cartridge at Waterloo, as because he used to make with 
his own hands, at my mother’s table, certain chapons-d- 
?’ail, which he afterward put into the chicory-salad. I 
thought that was very fine. 

The captain stuffed me with cakes and pure wine. 
He told me of numberless injustices to which he had 
been a victim. He complained particularly of the 
Bourbons; and as he neglected to tell me who the 
Bourbons were, I got the idea—I can’t tell how—that 
the Bourbons were horse dealers established at Water- 
loo. The captain, who never interrupted his talk ex- 
cept for the purpose of pouring out wine, furthermore 
made charges against a number of morveux, of jean- 
Jesses, and “ good-for-nothings” whom I did not know 
anything about, but whom I hated with enthusiasm 
from the very bottom of my heart. 

At dessert I thought I heard the captain say my 
father was a man who could be led anywhere by 
the nose; but I am not quite sure that I understood 
him. I had a buzzing in my ears; and it seemed to 
me that the table was dancing. 

My uncle put on his frogged coat, took his chapeau 
tromblon, and we descended to the street, which seemed 
to me singularly changed. 

It looked to me, as we walked past the houses, as if 
I had not been in the street before for ever so long. 

Nevertheless, when we came to the Rue de la Seine, 
the idea of my doll suddenly returned to my mind and 
excited me in an extraordinary way. 

My head was on fire. 

I resolved upon a desperate expedient. 

We were passing before the very window. 

She was there, behind the glass—with her red cheeks, 
and her flowered petticoat, and her long legs. 

“Uncle,” I said, with a great spasmodic effort, “ will 
you buy that doll for me?” , 

And I waited meekly for his answer. 

“ Buy a doll for a boy—sacrebleu/” cried my uncle, 
in a voice of thunder. “Do you wish to dishonor 
yourself? And it is that old Mag there that you want! 
Well, I must compliment you, my young fellow! If 
you grow up with such tastes as that, you will never 
have any pleasure in life; and your comrades will call 
you a precious ninny. If you asked me for a sword 
or a gun, my boy, I would buy them for you with the 
last silver crown of my pension. But to buy a doll for 
you—a thousand thunders!—to disgrace you! Never 
in the world! Why, if I were ever to see you playing 
with a puppet rigged out like that, monsieur, my sister’s 
son, I would disown you for my nephew! ” 

On hearing these words, I felt my heart so wrung 
that nothing put pride—a diabolic pride I did not 
understand—kept me from crying. 

My uncle, suddenly calming down, returned to his 
ideas about the Bourbons; but I, still smarting from 
the blow of his indignation, felt an unspeakable shame. 

My resolve was quickly made. 

I promised myself never to disgrace myself. 

At that very moment I firmly and forever renounced 
that red-cheeked doll. 

I felt that day, for the first time in my life, the aus- 
tere sweetness of sacrifice. 
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THE INNER MAN—CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 


— Absinthe Drinking in France—Minneapolis Journal — 

Seated under awnings around little iron tables on 
all the principal boulevards of Paris, one may see any 
afternoon or evening, when the weather will permit, 
throngs of people drinking, gossiping, and watching 
the ever-changing kaleidoscope of color that goes to 
make the streets of Paris so beautiful. Among the 
drinkers you will see not a few—chiefly of the sterner 
sex—who are sipping a liquor of an amber hue most 
beautiful to look upon, acceptable to the taste, but 
with a heavy, sweet odor, rather sickening to the nostrils. 
This liquor is the famous absinthe, a liquor imported 
originally from Switzerland, where the soldiers of the 
French army first tasted it. It is forty per cent 
stronger than brandy. An habitual drinker of absinthe 
has one of two ends—idiocy or insanity. The whole 
history of absinthe drinking in Paris shows that without 
exception the men who drink this liquor regularly die 
idiots or lunatics—there is absolutely no other alterna- 
tive. There seems to be no doubt that absinthe as a 
cordial was largely made by the old French confiseurs, 
who were experts in the science of distillation; but it 
was only used as a flavor to other beverages, and does 
not seem to have become a common potation until 
about the beginning of the reign of Louis Philippe. 
The balance of evidence, so far as it is obtainable, 
would seem to show that the Algerian campaign, in the 
days when the Princes of the Orleans family were 
fighting so bravely in North Africa, and when the fa- 
vorite song of the French troops was ‘ La Casquette du 
Pére Bugeaud,’ had a great deal to do with the popu- 
larization of absinthe among military men. The opera- 
tions of war had to be carried out not only under a 
burning sun, but in all seasons, at all hours, and very 
often on marshy ground. The men were exposed to 
continual fatigue, and nothing is more probable than 
that some skilful and kindly military surgeon, observing 
the ravages made‘ by brandy on the health of the troops 
in such a climate as that of Algeria, prescribed as a 
stimulant diluted absintke. The soldiers may have 
made wry faces at first at a beverage which to the 
uninitiated tastes very like ‘doctor’s stuff,’ but with 
disastrous celerity they soon grew to like it and to drink 
it in excess. From a camp tonic dispensed to recruit 
exhausted strength, and which in the beginning may 
have been as beneficent as the eucalyptus cordial served 
out to the laborers in the Roman Campagna, absinthe 
became the favorite pick-me-up in the Algerian cafés. 
It soon recrossed the Mediterranean, left its traces at 
Marseilles and Toulon, and with terrible quickness be- 
came domiciled in Paris. The liquor is made by 
macerating or rotting the leaves and flowers of the 
wormwood tree in alcohol, and then distilling the liquid. 
This is the pure absinthe. The absinthe of commerce, 
particularly that which is used in this country, has pure 
absinthe for a basis, but to cheapen it and yet retain 
the intoxicating qualities essential oils are used, and, 
in many cases, blue vitriol is added. Nota very cheer- 
ing combination to contemplate, is it? The Parisian 
article comes in two forms—pure and with gum—sirop 
de gomme, as the French term it. In the latter article 
a sweet syrup is made use of, and when poured from 
the bottle into the glass, has a peculiar greenish color. 


A couple of tablespoonfuls of the gum is quite enough 
for an ordinary glass, for to this must be added water 
and sugar. To properly prepare a glass of absinthe is 
quite a trick. The glass generally used is in the form 
of a goblet of ordinary table size. Into this is poured 
the gum, which is in the form of a thickish liquid. Over 
the top of the goblet is placed a shovel-shaped spoon 
with a perforated bottom and sides, and upon this rest 
several rectangular pieces of beet sugar. A fine spray 
or jet of cold water is allowed to fall gently upon the 
sugar from a caraffe especially prepared for this pur- 
pose. After the gum is poured into the glass a long, 
slender spoon is inserted and left quiet until the water 
fully dissolves the sugar and falls drop by drop into the 
absinthe below. With this dropping comes a change 
of the color of the liquor. What before had been that 
peculiar green hue now assumes a beautiful amber 
slightly clouded. With a clever stirring from the spoon 
the beverage is prepared and ready to do its work. I 
tried the drink once and so know something of the 
sensation it produces. Other than as an experiment 
no man of sense can afford to drink it. Over you 
steals a certain deadening of the senses unlike anything 
superinduced by any other intoxicant. While a man 
retains his reasoning faculties yet he is ready to be 
friendly with any one and feels as if he owned half the 
hemisphere. One glass is enough to become acquainted 
with the article, and three glasses, as the French use it, 
should be enough to consign a man to utter oblivion 
for the time being. An habitual absinthe drinker may 
stand more than this, but one glass ordinarily satisfies. 
It is drunk in a milder form by many people as an ap- 
petizer from tiny glasses holding perhaps a teaspoonful. 
The terrible effects of absinthe no one realized better 
than Napoleon, for, though he may never have used it 
himself, he saw its influence on his armies, and hence 
his prohibition order which forbade its use among his 
men. I believe there is similar order in force in the 
French army now, but, from the number of soldiers 
that one sees drinking it on the boulevards and in the 
cafés, one is led to believe that the order must not ap- 
ply when they are off duty. Women drink absinthe 
occasionally, but not to any such extent as do the men. 
It has been poetically called, from its half verdant, half 
opalescent hue, the “ Fairy with the Green Eyes.” 
— How to Order a Dinner—From the New York Sun — 
There is frequent expression of dissatisfaction at the 
exorbitant prices charged in the New York restaurants, 
and shoals of country visitors grumble unceasingly 
about the money it costs them to get anything to eat 
in any of the first-class restaurants. Complaints of this 
sort are heard every day, and not a few of them come 
from residents of this town. Not long since a man 
from the country voiced his dissatisfaction in this man- 
ner: “ What is the use of talking? I tell you the prices 
charged for everything are outrageous. Think of pay- 
ing twenty cents for a portion of asparagus and sixty 
cents for a sirloin steak! That is what I had to pay 
the other night. There were three of us, and that 
made $2.40 alone, although you can buy a whole bunch 
of asparagus in the market for fifteen cents, and the 
best sirloin steak is only twenty-two cents a pound.” 
“ And did you really order separate portions of steak 
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and asparagus for each person?” asked the reporter. 
“Why, certainly,” was the astonished reply. ‘“ What 
would you do?”’ That eating in a first-class restaurant 
is more expensive than running your own table in 
second-class style nobody would attempt to deny. The 
rents of hotels and restaurants are enormous, decorat- 
ing and furnishing dining rooms cost a pretty penny, 
skilled waiters, breakages, loss on perishabie foods, and 
the thousand and one items that must be provided for a 
first-class restaurant can be met only by charging large 
prices; but the charges are not so outrageous as the 
majority of persons who seldom dine out seem to think. 
The truth is that the unseemly size of the restaurant 
bill is more frequently due to the fact that the patrons 
do not know how to order than to the prices of the 
various items. Not long ago the reporter happened 
into a well-known restaurant down town. There were 
many country visitors seated at the tables, most of them 
looking uncomfortable as they tried to decipher the 
French names on the menus. The reporter noticed 
one party particularly, however. It consisted of six 
persons, four men and two women, evidently all closely 
related. They were all extremely flustered, and not 
one of them knew what to order. Each studied the 
bill of fare in turn, spending altogether some fifteen or 
twenty minutes in the operation. Each feit the neces- 
sity of not being extravagant, and therefore chose from 
the cheapest and naturally the least nutritious and least 
toothsome dishes on the bill of fare. Each one hada 
separate dish. One had a plate of chicken soup, an- 
other had an oyster stew, one large and hungry man 
had a sirloin seak, and so on. They did not think of 
dividing certain good dishes, and the result was a large 
bill, poor service, and no satisfaction. At least three 
of the six persons got up hungry. Had they been ac- 
customed to ordering meals in a restaurant they could 
have had a very satisfactory dinner for the price they 
were compelled to pay. The knowledge requisite for 
getting the full worth of one’s money in a restaurant 
is not obtained in a day. Experience and common 
sense combined, will do it, however. For a single per- 
son to dine in a first-class restaurant, if he dines at all 
satisfactorily, will always be expensive, although even 
in that case, experience will enable him to get a good 
meal for much less money than if he did not know how 
to do it. Two persons can dine about as cheaply as 
one, and a party of four can live on the fat of the land 
at a moderate outlay. Nearly all the better restaurants 
expect to have persons divide portions, and some 
restaurants are known to serve portions on that plan. 
A portion of any kind of soup in one of the best res- 
taurants in New York is never known to contain less 
than enough for three ordinary plates. The vegetables 
and meats are served in equally generous portions, and 
the man who dines alone at this restaurant is at a great 
disadvantage. In fact, the experienced diner out never 
goes to this restaurant alone, and so well is that fact 
established that if a man comes in alone the waiters 
at once conclude that he is a countryman or unused to 
restaurant life, and treat him accordingly. The prices 
of single portions at this restaurant are of course high, 
but, when the size is considered, they are very reason- 
able. Recently a party of three dined at this restaurant 
and determined upon a meal. This was the menu: 

Chicken soup, with rice. Lobster salad. 

Sirloin steak. Raked potatoes. Coffee. 
With these was served a quart bottle of ordinary 
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claret, a very fair table claret bottled by the house. 
The prices for each item were: Soup, 25 cents; salad, 
40 cents; steak, 60 cents, and this included potatoes; 
coffee, per pot, 20 cents; wine, 60 cents. If they had 
been served to inexperienced persons, each taking a 
full portion, the total, exclusive of the wine, would have 
been $4.35. As ordered, one portion for three, the 
bill, including the wine and twenty cents as a tip to the 
waiter, was just $2.25, or 75 cents for each person. 
Even then there was a superabundance of steak and 
salad. This same rule would not apply in. every res- 
taurant, for there are not many who are so liberal in 
the portions they give. It is always safe, however, to 
order one portion of soup, fish, meat, or vegetables for 
two. Desserts do not always divide. * One dish of ice 
cream or of strawberries usuaily means one only. The 
writer was present recently at a monotonous dinner 
given by a person who pretended to understand the art 
of ordering. There were four persons in the party. 
The dinner was served in the Astor House and cost $9. 
There was little variety and too much of each. No 
one was pleased with it. At the same price the follow- 
ing dinner was given at Delmonico’s for the same party. 

Soup—Rice with sorrel (two portions). 

Fish—Broiled smelts (two portions). 

Meat—Roast loin of spring lamb (two portions). 
\ Parisian potatoes Que gentionth. 
( Asparagus tips. | ° 

Salad—Chicory (two portions). 

Wine—Table claret (two quarts). 

Dessert—Fritters, imperial fashion (two portions). 

Coffee—French (four cups). 

This dinner, although very simple, had much more 
variety than that at the Astor House, and gave infinitely 
more satisfaction. Years ago a well-known San Fran- 
cisco newspaper proprietor gave a dinner at the Astor 
House to a New York journalist and a New York 
lawyer. He was a man who had lived very plainly all 
his life, and knew scarcely anything of restaurant life. 
He wanted, however, to make an impression on this 
occasion, and he ordered a long string of the finest 
dishes on the bill of fare. He ordered also three por- 
tions of each dish. That dinner was a failure. The 
waiters came to the table solemnly, weighed down with 
heavy dishes. The food was barely tasted and was then 
carried away. The guests were ill at ease, and, strive 
as much as they pleased, could hardly conceal their 
amusement. The host himself could not understand 
what the trouble was, but knew that something was 
amiss. It was arelief to the three when the cigars and 
coffee were finally reached. To know how to order a 
simple dinner is of more importance to the average 
diner out than to have the knowledge necessary to get 
up afeast. For the man of limited income it is a source 
of positive joy to be able to live well and cheaply, too. 
—Concerning the Epicurg—From Collier's Once a Week— 

The epicure is nearly always either a banker, a 
doctor, a man of letters, or a divine, and is ranked 
nowadays with the connoisseur of bric-a-brac and 
water-colors. Eating is with him a science, compared 
with which astronomy and zoélogy pale into the worst 
sort of insignificance. Cooking is the only religion he 
knows, and his palate the only deity he worships. His 
existence, in short, is regulated by the divine rulings of 
Brillat-Savarin. He counts the minutes between his 
meals, and is wholly absorbed in devising means of 
flattering his jaded appetite. He judges men by their 
cooks rather than by their individual merits. “He was 
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a good man; an excellent man. He had the best 
melted butter I ever tasted in my life,” was the eulogy 
of a well-known gourmand on a deceased friend. It was 
the same gentleman who remarked of a political candi- 
date, who had just got placed, “I have but a poor 
opinion of that man; he says he never tasted Richelieu 
pudding or heard of cutlets @ da Soubise.’ When not 
actually eating, the epicure’s mind is thinking out some 
new dish. There isa story told of Brillat-Savarin, in 
this connection, that once, on his return from a shoot- 
ing expedition, in the course of which he had the good 
fortune to kill a wild turkey, he fell into conversation 
with Jefferson, who began relating some interesting 
anecdotes about Washington, when, observing the dis- 
tracted air of Brillat-Savarin, he stopped, and was about 
to go away: “ My dear sir,” said the author of the 
Physiology of the Taste, recovering himself by a strong 
effort, “I beg a thousand pardons; but I was thinking 
how I should dress my wild turkey.” Even at death’s 
door the mind of the epicure is still haunted with vi- 
sions of culinary tid-bits. It is related of a celebrated 
Irish nobleman that when dying he summoned his heir 
to his bedside, and told him he had an important secret 
to communicate. It was—that crab sauce was better 
than lobster sauce. The gifted beings predestined to 
gormandize are described by Brillat-Savarin as having 
“broad faces, sparkling eyes, small foreheads, short 
noses, full lips, and round chins. They eat slowly, and 
taste with reflection. They never hurry away from the 
places where they have been well treated; and you are 
sure of them for the evening, because they know all the 
games and pastimes which form the ordinary accessories 
of a gastronomic meeting.” A very enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of St. Savarin was M. Henrion de Pensey, late 
President of the Court of Cessation in France, who is 
responsible for the following remarkable declaration: 
*“T regard the discovery of a dish a far more interesting 
event than the discovery of a star, for we have always 
stars enough, but we can never have too many dishes; 
and [ shall not regard the sciences as sufficiently honored 
or adequately represented among us until I see a cook 
in the first class of the Institute.” Louis XVIII. was 
of the same turn of mind—so much so, in fact, that 
when he and the Duke d’Escars were closeted together 
meditating a new dish, the Cabinet Ministers were kept 
waiting in the ante-chamber until they had decided upon 
it. It happened once that the King had invented a 
concoction of ¢ruffes a la purée d ortolans, and, reluctant 
to disclose the secret to his chef, he always prepared 
the dish with his own royal hands, assisted by the duke. 
On one occasion they had jointly composed an extra 
edition of the dish and duly consumed the whole of it 
between them. In the middle of the night the duke 
was seized with a fit of indigestion, and his case was 
declared hopeless. He immecdigtely ordered an attend- 
ant to wake the king, who might be exposed to a 
similar attack. His Majesty was roused, accordingly, 
and told that his faithful co-laborer was dying of his 
invention. “Dying!” exclaimed Louis—“ dying of 
my “ruffes a la purée? Uwasright, then. I always said 
that I had the better stomach of the two.” Napoleon’s 
table was an important state engine. His general 
order to his household was to have cutlets and roast 
chicken ready at all hours, night and day, and it was 
observed to the letter by his chef, Dumand, who had 
been a celebrated cook. The habit of gorging is sup- 
posed to have paralyzed, Napoleon on two of the most 
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critical occasions of his life—the battles of Borodino 
and Leipsic. On each of these occasions he is known 
to have been suffering from indigestion. On the third 
day of Dresden, too, the Emperor’s energies were hope- 
lessly impaired by the effects of a shoulder of mutton 
stuffed with onions. Among politicians Disraeli was a 
great gormand. He loved good company as much as 
any man ever did, but he preferred a good feed. De- 
scribing an elaborate dinner party he was at, to his 
sister, he incidentally mentions a duke or two among 
the company, but adds, “the best guests, however, were 
turtle, whitebait, venison, and Burgundy.” Perhaps the 
most hopeless epicure on record was an English gentle- 
man named Rogerson, who made a tour round the 
world for the sole purpose of studying the methods of 
eating and drinking luxuriously, and to discover where 
the most exquisite dishes were to be had and the best 
cooks to be procured. He had no other servants in 
his house but professional cooks. Three of them were 
from Italy, one from Florence, one from Sienna and 
another from Viterbo—who was employed for the 
special purpose of dressing one particular dish only, the 
docce picante of Florence; he had another from Ger- 
many for dressing wild turkeys, while the rest were ail 
French. He had, also, a special messenger constantly 
travelling between Britanny and London, to bring him 
the eggs of a certain plover near St. Malo; and so ex- 
travagant was he that a single dinner, though consisting 
of two dishes only, cost him upward of $250. When 
he had spent a fortune of $750,000, on his table and 
and was totally ruined, a friend gave him a V to keep 
him from starving; but a short time after he was found 
dressing an ortolan for himself. A few days afterward 
he died by his own hand. There is no part of the 
world in which the epicure may not find some delicacy 


“peculiar to the place—as the turkey fattened on the 


olives of Mount Hymettus, at Athens; the famous 
minestra del rise, at Milan; the Zesce reale (royal fish), 
at Naples; the ombre chevallier (a large species of char), 
of the Lake of Geneva; the red trout of the lake near 
Andernach; the crawfish from the Rhine, or the thrushes 
from the Rhenish vineyards; the pdf de chamois, on 
the Simplon; the white truffles of Piedmont; the wild 
boar, at Rome; the coguille d écrevisse, at Vancluse, 
and the ortolaa of the south of Europe, to say nothing 
of our own incomparable terrapin and canvas-back. 
Among the other innumerable f/a¢s which the epicure 
loves, not wisely but too well, may be mentioned lark 
pie, kidney dumpling, sweetbreads, boar’s head, stewed 
eels, chicken, partridge, venison, frogs’ legs, pd/é de 
fois gras, salmi of robin, snipe, snail broth, and last, but 
not least, the succulent marrow-bone. A deviled blade 
bone of mutton is also pidce de résistance, and it is said 
that when a picture representing a man in a terrible 
passion with his wife for bringing up an underdone leg 
of mutton was shown to the celebrated Lord Hertford 
he angrily remarked, “ What a fool that fellow is 
not to see that he may have a capital broil!” 
— Dining at Tokio—F. Bruca—The S. F. Chronicle — 
As we entered the ichi ban or restaurant, a charming 
oriental picture met our eyes. A large L-shaped hall, 
with wooden pillars here and there supporting the ceil- 
ing, and open in the angle side upon a garden court. 
Dwarf trees and queerly shaped bushes grew about a 
tiny lake where goldfish came at the call of clapping 
hands to leap for crumbs. A miniat: re bridge spanned 
the water and joined a little hilly road leading to a toy 
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temple. Upon the matted floor of the restaurant 
squatted groups of diners, eating, drinking, and smok- 
ing. Gentlemen dining alone, families with their chil- 
dren, the mother tying a bib under the baby’s chin and 
serving the rice in proper portions, old ladies sipping 
the amber-colored tea from tiny cups or smoking the 
universal pipe. Waiting maids glided about in their 
stockinged feet carrying trays to the customers, who 
stopped between bites to regard us, evidently making 
pointed comments upon the birded bonnets and long 
fur wraps of the foreigners. We lingered about for a 
few moments absorbing the spirit and pose of these 
tableaux vivants of Eastern life, so simple and un- 
studied, representing the daily habits of centuries, yet 
to our eyes so picturesque and strange. The silent 
floor covered with its close-fitted, thick straw mats; 
the sombre background of brown wooden walls against 
which the figures stood out in soft relief in the lamp- 
lit gloom. Around the heaped-up coals of the scattered 
hibachi (brazier) fires kneeled groups of new-comers 
chafing their hands, the ruddy glow of the embers light- 
ing up the faces with bold Rembrandt effects. One 
dainty little maiden, with her great grandfather, or per- 
haps he was her husband, was a model for another 
Yum-Yum. Kneeling upon her fouton she gazed at us 
with a stare so frank that it was refreshing: Her black 
eyes shone beneath her smooth forehead; she had no 
eyebrows, so the ancient was her husband. Her jetty 
hair glued into side flaps and rear bow-knots, and coral 
pins stuck above her head, an old man’s darling! A 
thin coat of fresh white kalsomine decora‘ed her face 
and neck, and upon her under lip a touch of rouge gave 
her mouth the tempting aspect of a ripe cherry. A 
picture of curiosity she sat, her chin upon her palm. 
The wide hanging sleeve left bare her plump arm and 
slender wrist, her loose kimono half exposed the round 
throat and girlish bosom as she leaned forward and 
twisted herself about to look and look; a small pipe 
dangled from her elegant fingers, she blew a fine cloud 
of smoke from her lips. Such a pretty, dainty little 
bisque figure, she was fit for a dilettante’s collection 
with her grandfather-husband for a Japanese mummy, 
his chopsticks in his hand. We moved on through the 
hall, the air was full of queer odors, smoke of broiling 
eels, steam from stews and sauces, and above all that 
curious, indefinite scent which floats about everywhere, 
the “Japanese smell,” we call it, a suspicion of their 
sweetish tobacco smoke, a whiff of steeping tea mixed 
with the aroma of strange herbs and spices. We climbed 
a slippery staircase like a large step-ladder, to a hall 
above. Here a few native gentlemen had been dining 
together, and were still smoking and drinking hot sake 
as the waiter girls poured it into their cups. They 
were fast nearing the happy stage; the girls were full 
of giggles at the sallies which were flying about; more 
of the pretty little bottles in their bowls of boiling water 
came up behind us, as champagne and ice would do at 
home. A few screens were run into the grooves, wall- 
ing us off into a “cabinet particulier,” our wraps were 
folded away, and two hibachis brought in to warm 
the chill air. Around them we knelt while the servants 
hurried about preparing for dinner. In a few minutes 
a maid appeared with dishes and chopsticks, which were 
laid on trays before us. In a few minutes more came 
another with a big covered bowl full of rice, and a 
lacquered box made in trays in which lay layer after 
layer of hot broiled eels. Talk of salmon and chutney, 
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of shad and lemon sauce, of pompano, then taste eels 
and soy! Eels smoking from the grid and the aroma- 
tic soy; sauce composed for eels! On our knees we 
gratefully devoured the succulent flakes and praised the 
cook. Next came a course of goose and rice, goose 
with onions. It smelled delicious as it bubbled and 
sputtered in the copper chafing dish on the hibachi 
coals, while the plates were changed. Stewed goose 
was something civilized. We smelled and anticipated, 
then tasted. Oh, moment of agony! Oh, folly of 
recklessness! The goose was all right and so were the 
onions, but the gravy was seasoned with sugar. The 
combination with the strong goose fat made a flavor 
that would stir the inner consciousness of a menagerie 
ostrich. But we were so hungry and our Tokio friend 
ate so heartily. The next mouthful—no gravy—was 
not so bad, and finally it turned out to be a pretty good 
stew. A course of vegetables followed. “Something 
green and something pink” it might have read on the 
bill of fare. The green was in square cakes suspiciously 
like turtle soap, with a sort of salty, fishy, gluey flavor, 
but evidently clean; the pink was in balls, mysterious, 
suggestive, hinting of sour potato poultice, new style. 
Both were so pretty, however, the green-pressed sea- 
weed and colored radish, that we ate it all. Last came 
a soup in which, as far as I could analyze, there was a 
noodle arrangement of fine pine chips and a delicate 
flavor of hens’ feathers. More rice and tea, then sake 
and cigars for the gentlemen and sweets for the ladies. 
The pretty maids squatted on the floor—it is rude to 
stand in the presence of your superiors—and gazed at 
us between services, remaining to pour hot sake and tea 
when the dishes were removed. The comfortable ease 
of after-dinner peace possessed us all as we kneeled or 
lounged upon the soft floor, listening to the indefinite 
voices in the hall below mingled with the noises in the 
street; the signal of a neighboring watchman, warning 
all thieves that he was alert and watching; the plain- 
tive flute cry of a blind massagist, wandering along in 
the unseen darkness. As the smoke grew thick we 
pushed aside the sliding window screens with their paper 
panes and stepped out on a-narrow balcony. Above 
us in the dark heavens shone the stars, while beneath 
us the city lights twinkled and blinked, dotting the 
shadowy land like huge glow-worms for miles away 
until it blended with the sky in the distance. As we 
passed down the stairs, we turned aside to look into 
the kitchen, and to watch the martyrdom of the pro- 
verbial eel. From a water-tank full of twisting, squirm- 
ing wiggling creatures, the dresser caught a shining 
fish. With one clip of a mallet he drove a sharp steel 
peg through its bobbing head into the cutting-block. 
Then running his hand down to the thrashing tail, in a 
second he cleaved and halved it, and tossed the two 
flat pieces to the next table. Here four bamboo skewers 
were run through each piece, and the broilers laid them 
on the grid over a stone trough full of coals. With a 
fan the cook beat the air, slapping his palm every three 
passes, turning and fanning his eels with fantastic play 
like an enchanter over his crucible. The bright glow 
from the fire shone upon his brown face and shaven 
crown as he bowed and waved his sinewy arms. In the 
dusky shadow stood the assistant grasping a glittering 
fish. At the master’s elbow two plump girls with pasted 
hair and painted lips awaited fresh supplies for the guests 
in the restaurant beyond. A door slid aside; another 
party of feasters came, and we slipped out into the street. 
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Shortly after Cora closed her door, and just as she 
was about to seat herself doggedly at her machine, a visi- 
torappeared. It was a girl of about her own age, witha 
sallow, frail-looking face, and eyes like two tawny dia- 
monds. They were bathed in tears this moment, those 
beautiful eyes, which were all the girl had of beauty. 
Her thin, flat-chested figure was robed in a gown of 
some coarse white stuff, having four tucks at the edge 
of its rather scant skirt. On her bosom she wore a 
spray of the commonest artificial flowers—a semblance, 
presumably, of orange-blossoms—and round her throat 
was a string of white glass beads. 

“O Effie,” murmured Cora. “It’s your weddin’- 
day, ain’tit? And I’ve been so bothered I’d forgotten!” 

Effie could hardly speak for her tears. “ Yes,’’ she 
managed, “it—it is, Cora, and it ain’t brought me 
much fun, you can bet!” 

“ Why, how’s that, Effie?” 

“Oh, I’m tremblin’ all over,” said the bride. “ Jus’ 
feel how I’m tremblin’..”. And she put Cora’s hand 
upon one of her bare, cold arms. 

““ Why, you’ve got achill, Effie. Here, take my shawl.” 

* No—never mind. ‘’Tain’t that. O Cora, pa and 
ma’s both got off—this day of all days! To think of 
it!”. Here Effie stopped short, with quivering lips, and 
made an impulsive movement toward Cora, catching 
each of her hands. ‘‘Oh, do come down-stairs! I know 
you're awful busy; you told me what hard times these 
was with you. But, oh, Ann’s got sicker than I most 
ever see her, and they’re layin-— O my God, Cora, 
it’s too much! But I won’t give way! I can't! 
Jimmy's comin’ at happast four, and Ann is so bad. 
Jus’ come and see what you think ‘bout her. Do!” 

It was only on the next floor below, and Cora went 
at once down through the ugly, chilly halls. As they 
entered the small room, the sound of a hollow cough 
struck on Cora’s ears. It came from the chamber 
of Effie’s invalid sister; Ann, only a few yards away. 
Here two shapes were tumbled on a bed, not side 
by side, but so that the woman’s prone body over- 
lapped the man’s feet, his head being buried in a pillow, 
while hers, fallen backward with a strained throat, met 
the plaster of the opposite wall. Both were breathing 
heavily; now and then the man gave a snore like the 
turning of a key in a rusty lock. 

The bride paused for a moment, with one arm round 
Cora’s waist, as they were moving toward the room 
where Ann lay. “ Jus’ look!” she whined. “ Ain’t it 
too much? They've been that way ever since noon. 
Las’ night they had a fight, and pa swore he'd kill ma, 
and ma dared him, and double-dared him and some o’ 
the Rourkes and the Schmitts, on this floor, come in 
drawed by the screechin’. I thought you'd hear it. 

“ Well, they made up this mornin’, and kissed right 
‘fore us two gals, and we was real happy, ’cause it was 
my weddin’-day. Jim dropped in for a little spell, and 
shook hands with ’em (he was here last night and seen 
the row), and if it hadn't been for Ann lookin’ and 
actin’ worse I could just a sung, I was so glad. But 
I didn’t like pa havin’ an off day. He does roofin’ 
work, you know, and he came back ‘bout ‘leven o’clock, 
and said he’d fixed it so’s he needn’t do anything more 
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It always has a squally sound to me 
when pa says he’s ain’t goin’ to work, for even an idle 
hour or so in the day-time ‘ll set him hankerin’ after 


till the weddin’. 


liquor. Well, Cora, ‘fore he’d been in the house twenty 
minutes he got restless, and out he went with a can. 
He come in a little while after, and the first glance I 
give him I see he had a heavier load into him than the 
beer he was carryin’. And ma was feelin’ kind o’ frisky, 
*cause o’ my weddin’ and thé make-up tween pa and 
her, so she took a sup o’ the beer, though I winked at 
her, and tried to catch her eye, for the least taste always 
did set ma off. But ‘twas no use o’ me interferin’. 
Ann got one of her coughin’ fits, and kep’ me at her 
for a good while; and when I come out of our room, 
there was ma and pa clinkin’ glasses, and the Lord 
knows how much more beer they’d been havin’, and 
ma was talkin ’bout marryin’ me to as fine a young 
ge’man as you see along the whole Bowery on a Satur- 
day night, and pa!—O Cora, I had one o’ them feelin’s 
round the heart as if I was goin’ to bu’st, and “ 

“ Hark,” said Cora at this point; and then they both 
hurried into Ann’s room, where she lay, white, cadaver- 
ous, with eyes a little browner than her sister's. 

“Oh, is it you, Cora?” gasped Ann, between her 





coughs. “I’m bad to-day—worse’n I’ve been for ever 
so long.” She grew quieter after Cora had taken her 


hand. “I’m glad you come,” she soon went on; “ Effie 
said she’d try and get you. Ain't it too bad ’bout ma 
and pa? They could go tothe weddin’, and now they're 
layin’ in there. And I’m layin’ here that can’t go and 
would give so much if I only could! Don’t Effie look 
nice? Show Cora your veil and wreath, Ef.” 

Thus requested, Effie produced from a corner the 
kind of paper-flower wreath we sometimes see embel- 
lishing plum-cakes in baker-shop windows along Avenues 
Aor B. Depending from it was a veil whose texture 
almost resembled mosquito-netting. She giggled as 
she put the affair on, letting the veil fall over her face. 

**Tain’t much, o’ course,” she said, staring at herseif 
in a cracked mirror that overhung a ramshackle bureau ; 
“but I always did so want to be dressed like a real 
bride when I got married! It kind o’ comforts me, 
somehow,” she proceeded, with a wistful, querying look 
toward Cora, “ poor as it all is!” 

“T guess it isn’t poor!”’ said Cora. And then she 
turned to Ann, pulling the bed-clothes further up over 
the sunken chest of the sick girl. “You ought to 
keep quieter,” she went on. “The quieter you keep 
the less you'll cough.” 

‘Oh, I feel a good deal better now,” said Ann, whose 
voice had got to be huskier since her cough had stopped. 
“It’s so nice to have you here, Cora. I ain’t seen you 
in three days.” Here she pressed Cora’s hand with 
her own hot, clinging, wasted one. “ You don’t know 
what three days is tome. And you're so pretty.” 

“T do wish you'd stay with me while Effie’s to the 
church,” pleadingly continued Ann; and despite the 
work that waited her up-stairs, Cora could not refuse. 

Soon the bridegroom appeared, and with his entrance 
a little crowd gathered in the hall outside, debarred 
from coming further by Effie’s embarrassed and pathetic 
veto. It wrought a visible shock in Mr. James Hal- 
loran to see his future parents-in-law supine on the bed. 
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He was a square-built young man of about three-and- 
thirty, with eyes too small for his heavy, jowly face, and 
a bulging underlip that had come from the inordinate 
chewing of tobacco. He had sacredly promised Effie 
that he would not touch his beloved weed all that day, 
and the result of such abstinence had made him ac- 
quainted with the fact that he had nerves. He had 
brains and feeling enough to recognize that his mar- 
riage-day was being turned into a mockery and a 
sham. It has often been said that the bride is always 
cooler-headed than the bridegroom, and on this occa- 
sion the popular verdict was verified. Effie took forth 
her Jim into the street below with a step much firmer 
than his own. She had promised the poor wan Ann 
to come back and tell her “all about how it went off;” 
and as Cora, sitting at the sick girl’s bedside, saw the 
pair disappear past that tragic disclosure of the besotted 
father and mother, an admiration for Effie’s courage 
and self-rule wrought its thrilling effect upon her. 

Just as they neared the hall, wrere a curious little 
throng had gathered, Jim whispered to Effie, who had 
taken his arm with a sense of the dignity and nicety of 
things, even in the teeth of couchant scandal: 

“Say, Ef, I’m as nervous as the devil. Lemme have 
a small quid into my cheek ‘fore we go, won't ye?” 

Effie scanned through her veil the dull, big face that 
she dearly loved. “Well, yes, Jim,” she relented; 
“but make it small. And promise me—promise now, 
mind—you won’t spit any while we're gettin’ married.” 

“ Not if I choke, Ef,’ came the answer, as Jim dove 
with one hand into the “ pistol-pocket” of his trousers. 

Soon after the bridal pair had taken their departure 
a drowsy fit overcame Ann; but though the lids only 
fluttered sleepily above her eyes, the brilliancy of those 
feverish pupils which they threatened to obscure ac- 
quired a dulness filled for Cora with ominous change. 

“What if she should die while Effie is away getting 
married?’ thought the watcher at Ann’s bedside. But 
soon she banished this dread by a littie effort, and rose 
to have a look at the medicine on the bureau, which 
Effie had told her should be administered if certain 
symptoms of violent short-breathing set in. 

* * * * * * 

“Cora,” called Ann, softly, from the bed; and at 
once the sick girl found a face that brimmed with sym- 
pathy bending above her pillow. 

“Yes, I’m here,” Cora said. She dropped into a 
chair at Ann’s bedside. “ You seemed to be sleepy a 
little while ago. Ain’t you so now?” 

“No; I feel quite wide awake.” 

Cora stroked her forehead and hair for a moment. 
“T guess you’re better again, Ann.” 

“Yes; Ithink Iam. Don’t leave me, though, Cora.” 

“Oh, no. I said I wouldn't, and I won’t.” 

“ Not till Effie comes back?” 

* No, not till Effie comes back.” 

a * # * * * 

Seeing a great alteration suddenly take place in the 
girl at her side, Cora cried in alarm, “O Ann, what 
is the matter?” Ann appeared struggling for breath, 
and now, as she tried to give a smile of reassurance, 
her bluish lips made clear the distress that racked her. 

* Lift—me up a little on to the—pillers, Cora,” she 
gasped. “It’s one o’ them spells I—I take. There; 
I’m better with the pillers put so. If it wasn’t for this 
dreadful pain in the chest! I—lI knew ’twas goin’ to 
begin. Qh, it’s like knives runnin’ in.” 


. 
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Effie had left a few parting injunctions with her 
friend as to the uses of lotion and plaster in case of 
some attack like the present one. Cora now availed 
herself of the knowledge thus given, and spared no 
effort in seeking to queil Ann’s pain. A drowsiness 
had come over the girl which she did not like. Faint 
moans would sometimes leave the pinched and trem- 
ulous mouth, finding a ghastly sort of echo in the 
drunken snores not far away. It was hardly pleasant 
to be left thus, quite alone with one who showed 
every sign of extreme illness. “I wish Effie were 
back,” said Cora to her own thought; and almost as 
though she had mentally read this desire, Ann, with 
her hoarse little piping voice, called out: 

“Don’t you believe Effie ’ll get home soon, now?” 

“Pretty soon, I guess,” returned Cora. Trying to 
speak cheerfully, she went cn: “ Are you so anxious to 
hear all about the weddin’, Ann?” 

“No,” said Ann; “’tain’t that. I...” 
But no more words came from her lips. 
from them wrung a shriek out of Cora’s. The blood 
did not flow; it rushed, in a horrible red torrent. And 
before it stopped Effie hurried gleesomely into the room. 

It had been the bursting of a great artery, and Ann’s 
death was instantaneous. But her night-gown and a 
part of the bed-clothes were saturated with blood. Effie 
gave awild cry as she sawher. She darted to the bed, 
and in a trice her own bridal-dress and back-thrown 
veil were stained from the red font of her sister’s ended 
life. But she seemed unconscious of the ghastly effect. 
Jim, her new husband, saw it with a shudder, and sprang 
toward her, trying to make her leave the bed. 

“ Effie,” he cried; “ for God’s sake—don’t you see?” 
But she would not listen to him or heed him. She 
threw herself forward and clasped Ann’s neck. The 
sisters had been near of an age, and very close to one 
another in that life of worry and drag and burden which 
both had led, and the vice of their parents had bound 
them still closer. Many atime during childhood they 
had shivered in their beds because quilts and blankets 
had been pawned for drink. The privation which had 
killed one of them had strengthened their mutual love. 

Effie did not believe, at first, that Ann was dead. 
The blood horrified her, but the knowledge of what it 
truly meant evaded her perception. Cora soon made 
the truth plain to her, but recoiled afterward from the 
effect produced. It was one of madness, whether 
seeming or actual. Effie’s eyes dilated; she uttered 
shriek after shriek, until neighbors from various other 
rooms hurried flocking about the blood-stained corpse. 
This demented bride in her tawdry gear, became touched 
with a new sort of romance, from which all the old 
elements of caste and culture were grimly lacking, and 
where blunt fact grinned with naked savagery. Cora 
sought to restrain her wildness, but failed. The noise 
and confusion woke the two drunkards from their 
sleep, and they came, staggering past the threshold of 
the death-chamber with bleared eyes and flushed faces. 
At the sight of them, Effie, with flying veil and blocd- 
dabbled gown, sped to where they stood. 

“Look!” she shouted, pointing toward the bed. 
“She’s gone—our Ann’s gone—while I was to church 
with Jim! You couldn’t ’tend her; you was both dead- 
drunk. She died while you was wallowin’ yonder in 
your liquor. But what did you care? What did you 
ever care, you couple o’ murderers! for that’s what 
you've been to Ann, as sure as a God hears me now!” 
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Shortly after Cora closed her door, and just as she 
was about to seat herself doggedly at her machine, a visi- 
torappeared. It was a girl of about her own age, witha 
sallow, frail-looking face, and eyes like two tawny dia- 
monds. They were bathed in tears this moment, those 
beautiful eyes, which were all the girl had of beauty. 
Her thin, flat-chested figure was robed in a gown of 
some coarse white stuff, having four tucks at the edge 
of its rather scant skirt. On her bosom she wore a 
spray of the commonest artificial flowers—a semblance, 
presumably, of orange-blossoms—and round her throat 
was a string of white glass beads. 

“© Effie,” murmured Cora. “It’s your weddin’- 
day, ain’t it? And I’ve been so bothered I'd forgotten! ” 

Effie could hardly speak for her tears. ‘ Yes,” she 
managed, “it—it is, Cora, and it ain’t brought me 
much fun, you can bet!” 

“ Why, how’s that, Effie?” 

“Oh, I’m tremblin’ all over,” said the bride. “ Jus’ 
feel how I’m tremblin’.”.. And she put Cora’s hand 
upon one of her bare, cold arms. 

* Why, you've got achill, Effie. Here, take my shawl.” 

“ No—never mind. ’Tain't that. O Cora, pa and 
ma’s both got off—this day of all days! To think of 
it!” Here Effie stopped short, with quivering lips, and 
made an impulsive movement toward Cora, catching 
each of her hands. “ Oh, do come down-stairs! I know 
you're awful busy; you told me what hard times these 
was with you. But, oh, Ann’s got sicker than I most 
ever see her, and they're layin— O my God, Cora, 
it’s too much! But I won’t give way! I can't! 
Jimmy’s comin’ at happast four, and Ann is so bad. 
Jus’ come and see what you think “bout her. Do!” 

It was only on the next floor below, and Cora went 
at once down through the ugly, chilly halls. As they 
entered the small room, the sound of a hollow cough 
struck on Cora’s ears. It came from the chamber 
of Effie’s invalid sister; Ann, only a few yards away. 
Here two shapes were tumbled on a bed, not side 
by side, but so that the woman’s prone body over- 
lapped the man’s feet, his head being buried in a pillow, 
while hers, fallen backward with a strained throat, met 
the plaster of the opposite wall. Both were breathing 
heavily; now and then the man gave a snore like the 
turning of a key in a rusty lock. 

The bride paused for a moment, with one arm round 
Cora’s waist, as they were moving toward the room 
where Ann lay. “ Jus’ look!’ she whined. “ Ain’t it 
too much? They've been that way ever since noon. 
Las’ night they had a fight, and pa swore he'd kill ma, 
and ma dared him, and double-dared him and some o’ 
the Rourkes and the Schmitts, on this floor, come in 
drawed by the screechin’. I thought you'd hear it. 

“Well, they made up this mornin’, and kissed right 
*fore us two gals, and we was real happy, ’cause it was 
my weddin’-day. Jim dropped in for a little spell, and 
shook hands with ’em (he was here last night and seen 
the row), and if it hadn't been for Ann lookin’ and 
actin’ worse I could just a sung, I was so glad. But 
I didn’t like pa havin’ an off day. He does roofin’ 
work, you know, and he came back “bout ‘leven o'clock, 
and said he’d fixed it so’s he needn’t do anything more 
*From ‘‘ The Evil That Men Do.” 
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till the weddin’. It always has a squally sound to me 
when pa says he’s ain’t goin’ to work, for even an idle 
hour or so in the day-time ‘ll set him hankerin’ after 
liquor. Well, Cora, ‘fore he’d been in the house twenty 
minutes he got restless, and out he went with a can. 
He come in a little while after, and the first glance I 
give him I see he had a heavier load into him than the 
beer he was carryin’. And ma was feelin’ kind o’ frisky, 
*cause o’ my weddin’ and thé make-up "tween pa and 
her, so she took a sup o’ the beer, though I winked at 
her, and tried to catch her eye, for the least taste always 
did set ma off. But ‘twas no use o’ me interferin’. 
Ann got one of her coughin’ fits, and kep’ me at her 
for a good while; and when I come out of our room, 
there was ma and pa clinkin’ glasses, and the Lord 
knows how much more beer they'd been havin’, and 
ma was talkin ’bout marryin’ me to as fine a young 
ge’man as you see along the whole Bowery on a Satur- 
day night, and pa!—O Cora, I had one o’ them feelin’s 
round the heart as if I was goin’ to bu’st, and a 

“ Hark,” said Cora at this point; and then they both 
hurried into Ann’s room, where she lay, white, cadaver- 
ous, with eyes a little browner than her sister's. 

“Oh, is it you, Cora?” gasped Ann, between her 





coughs. “I’m bad to-day—worse’n I’ve been for ever 
so long.” She grew quieter after Cora had taken her 


hand. “I’m glad you come,” she soon went on; “ Effie 
said she’d try and get you. Ain't it too bad *bout ma 
and pa? They could go tothe weddin’, and now they're 
layin’ in there. And I’m layin’ here that can’t go and 
would give so much if I only could! Don’t Effie look 
nice? Show Cora your veil and wreath, Ef.” 

Thus requested, Effie produced from a corner the 
kind of paper-flower wreath we sometimes see embel- 
lishing plum-cakes in baker-shop windows along Avenues 
A or B. Depending from it was a veil whose texture 
almost resembled mosquito-netting. She giggled as 
she put the affair on, letting the veil fall over her face. 

*Tain’t much, o’ course,” she said, staring at herseif 
in a cracked mirror that overhung a ramshackle bureau ; 
“but I always did so want to be dressed like a real 
bride when I got married! It kind o’ comforts me, 
somehow,” she proceeded, with a wistful, querying look 
toward Cora, “ poor as it all is!” 

“‘T guess it isn’t poor!” said Cora. And then she 
turned to Ann, pulling the bed-clothes further up over 
the sunken chest of the sick girl. “You ought to 
keep quieter,” she went on. “The quieter you keep 
the less you'll cough.” 

“Oh, I feel a good deal better now,” said Ann, whose 
voice had got to be huskier since her cough had stopped. 
“It’s so nice to have you here, Cora. I ain’t seen you 
in three days.” Here she pressed Cora’s hand with 
her own hot, clinging, wasted one. “ You don’t know 
what three days is tome. And you're so pretty.” 

“TI do wish you'd stay with me while Effie’s to the 
church,” pleadingly continued Ann; and despite the 
work that waited her up-stairs, Cora could not refuse. 

Soon the bridegroom appeared, and with his entrance 
a little crowd gathered in the hall outside, debarred 
from coming further by Effie’s embarrassed and pathetic 
veto. It wrought a visible shock in Mr. James Hal- 
loran to see his future parents-in-law supine on the bed. 
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He was a square-built young man of about three-and- 
thirty, with eyes too small for his heavy, jowly face, and 
a bulging underlip that had come from the inordinate 
chewing of tobacco. He had sacredly promised Effie 
that he would not touch his beloved weed all that day, 
and the result of such abstinence had made him ac- 
quainted with the fact that he had nerves. He had 
brains and feeling enough to recognize that his mar- 
riage-day was being turned into a mockery and a 
sham. It has often been said that the bride is always 
cooler-headed than the bridegroom, and on this occa- 
sion the popular verdict was verified. Effie took forth 
her Jim into the street below with a step much firmer 
than his own. She had promised the poor wan Ann 
to come back and tell her “all about how it went off;” 
and as Cora, sitting at the sick girl’s bedside, saw the 
pair disappear past that tragic disclosure of the besotted 
father and mother, an admiration for Effie’s courage 
and self-rule wrought its thrilling effect upon her. 

Just as they neared the hall, were a curious little 
throng had gathered, Jim whispered to Effie, who had 
taken his arm with a sense of the. dignity and nicety of 
things, even in the teeth of couchant scandal: 

“Say, Ef, I’m as nervous as the devil. Lemme have 
a small quid into my cheek ‘fore we go, won't ye?” 

Effie scanned through her veil the dull, big face that 
she dearly loved. “Well, yes, Jim,” she relented; 
“but make it small. And promise me—promise now, 
mind—you won't spit any while we're gettin’ married.” 

“Not if I choke, Ef,”’ came the answer, as Jim dove 
with one hand into the “ pistol-pocket” of his trousers. 

Soon after the bridal pair had taken their departure 
a drowsy fit overcame Ann; but though the lids only 
fluttered sleepily above her eyes, the brilliancy of those 
feverish pupils which they threatened to obscure ac- 
quired a dulness filled for Cora with ominous change. 

“ What if she should die while Effie is away getting 
married?’ thought the watcher at Ann’s bedside. But 
soon she banished this dread by a little effort, and rose 
to have a look at the medicine on the bureau, which 
Effie had told her should be administered if certain 
symptoms of violent short-breathing set in. 

* * * * * * 

“Cora,” called Ann, softly, from the bed; and at 
once the sick girl found a face that brimmed with sym- 
pathy bending above her pillow. 

“Yes, I’m here,” Cora said. She dropped into a 
chair at Ann’s bedside. “ You seemed to be sleepy a 
little while ago. Ain’t you so now?” 

“No; I feel quite wide awake.” 

Cora stroked her forehead and hair for a moment. 
“T guess you’re better again, Ann.” 

“Yes; Ithink lam. Don’t leave me, though, Cora.” 

“Oh, no. I said I wouldn't, and I won't.” 

“ Not till Effie comes back?” 

“No, not till Effie comes back.” 

H * # * * # 

Seeing a great alteration suddenly take place in the 
girl at her side, Cora cried in alarm, “O Ann, what 
is the matter?” Ann appeared struggling for breath, 
and now, as she tried to give a smile of reassurance, 
her bluish lips made clear the distress that racked her. 

“ Lift—me up a little on to the—pillers, Cora,” she 
gasped. “It’s one o’ them spells I—I take. There; 
I’m better with the pillers put so. If it wasn’t for this 
dreadful pain in the chest! I—I knew ’twas goin’ to 
begin. Qh, it’s like knives runnin’ in.” 


. 
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Effie had left a few parting injunctions with her 
friend as to the uses of lotion and plaster in case of 
some attack like the present one. Cora now availed 
herself of the knowledge thus given, and spared no 
effort in seeking to quell Ann’s pain. A drowsiness 
had come over the girl which she did not like. Faint 
moans would sometimes leave the pinched and trem- 
ulous mouth, finding a ghastly sort of echo in the 
drunken snores not far away. It was hardly pleasant 
to be left thus, quite alone with one who showed 
every sign of extreme illness. “I wish Effie were 
back,” said Cora to her own thought; and almost as 
though she had mentally read this desire, Ann, with 
her hoarse little piping voice, called out: 

“Don’t you believe Effie "ll get home soon, now?” 

“Pretty soon, I guess,” returned Cora. Trying to 
speak cheerfully, she went cn: “ Are you so anxious to 
hear all about the weddin’, Ann?” 

“No,” said Ann; “’tain’t that. I...” 
But no more words came from her lips. 
from them wrung a shriek out of Cora’s. The blood 
did not flow; it rushed, in a horrible red torrent. And 
before it stopped Effie hurried gleesomely into the room. 

It had been the bursting of a great artery, and Ann’s 
death was instantaneous. But her night-gown and a 
part of the bed-clothes were saturated with blood. Effie 
gave a wild cry as she sawher. She darted to the bed, 
and in a trice her own bridal-dress and back-thrown 
veil were stained from the red font of her sister’s ended 
life. But she seemed unconscious of the ghastly effect. 
Jim, her new husband, saw it with a shudder, and sprang 
toward her, trying to make her leave the bed. 

“ Effie,” he cried; “ for God’s sake—don’t you see?” 
But she would not listen to him or heed him. She 
threw herself forward and clasped Ann’s neck. The 
sisters had been near of an age, and very close to one 
another in that life of worry and drag and burden which 
both had led, and the vice of their parents had bound 
them still closer. Many atime during childhood they 
had shivered in their beds because quilts and blankets 
had been pawned for drink. The privation which had 
killed one of them had strengthened their mutual love. 

Effie did not believe, at first, that Ann was dead. 
The blood horrified her, but the knowledge of what it 
truly meant evaded her perception. Cora soon made 
the truth plain to her, but recoiled afterward from the 
effect produced. It was one of madness, whether 
seeming or actual. Effie’s eyes dilated; she uttéred 
shriek after shriek, until neighbors from various other 
rooms hurried flocking about the blood-stained corpse. 
This demented bride in her tawdry gear, became touched 
with a new sort of romance, from which all the old 
elements of caste and culture were grimly lacking, and 
where blunt fact grinned with naked savagery. Cora 
sought to restrain her wildness, but failed. The noise 
and confusion woke the two drunkards from their 
sleep, and they came, staggering past the threshold of 
the death-chamber with bieared eyes and flushed faces. 
At the sight of them, Effie, with flying veil and blocd- 
dabbled gown, sped to where they stood. 

“Look!” she shouted, pointing toward the bed. 
“She’s gone—our Ann’s gone—while I was to church 
with Jim! You couldn’t tend her; you was both dead- 
drunk. She died while you was wallowin’ yonder in 
your liquor. But what did you care? What did you 
ever care, you couple o’ murderers! for that’s what 
you’ve been to Ann, as sure as a God hears me now!” 


What came 
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April Days—Alanson Bigelow Houghion 
Out of the boisterous winds that roar 

In mighty cadence their fierce wild cry ; 
Uut of the wild-flying clouds that pour 

A ceaseless rain from a gloomy sky ; 

Out of the seasons that sob and sigh, 
Through the thickets wet, and a leafy space, 

With eyes all tender, and blushes shy, 
April smiles with a tear-wet face. 

An English April—Edward Capern 
Stitchwort ’s out in frock of white, 
Celandine, the chrysolite ; 

On the bank the primrose springs, 

And with larks the welkin rings! 

April’s in the sunny lane: 
Bless her! she is come again, 
Hanging, on the spiky thorn, 
Lamps to light the early morn. 
Life and Love are on the hills; 

Cowslips wear their spotted frills , 
Meadow-maids their mottled studs ; 
Daisies nod to yarrow buds ; 

Campions with crimson flush ; 

Violets begin to blush ; 

Speedwell opens too her eye ; 

And the kingcup woos the sky. 

Listen to the chattering pie, 

And the babbling jay’s reply, 

“While the thrush repeats his song, 

And the blackbird tunes his tongue. 
Hear the chiff-chaff, finch, and wren, 
Gossiping in yonder glen, 
Heedless of the cuckoo’s lay, 
“Wood's all green, oh, come away !” 
Spring Joy—Emma Lasarus—Poems 
The wet red glebe shines in the April light, 
The gray hills deepen into green again ; 
The rainbow hangs in heaven ; thin vapors white 
Drift o’er the blue, and freckle hil! and plain 
With many moving shades; the air is strong 
With earth’s rich exhalations after rain. 
Like a new note breaks forth the ancient song 
Of springtide birds, with fresh hope, fresh delight. 
Low o’er the fields the marsh-hawk sails along ; 
Aloft small flocks of pigeons wing their flight ; 
Alive with sound and movement is the air; 
The short young grass with sunlight rain is bright ; 
The cherry trees their snow-white garlands wear ; 
The garden pranks itself with leaf and fiower ; 
Quick with live seeds the patient earth lies bare. 


An April Picture—L. Frank Tooker 
Oh, sweetly fall the April days! 
My love was made of frost and light, 
Of light to warm and frost to blight 
The sweet strange April of her ways. 
Eyes like a dream of changing skies, 
And every frown and blush I prize. 
With cloud and flush the Spring comes in, 
With frown and blush maids’ loves begin, 
For love is like rare April days. 


Spring Song—Robert Buchanan 
The swift is wheeling and gleaming, 
The brook is brown in its bed, 

Rain from the cloud is streaming ; 
And the bow bends overhead. 
The charm of the winter is broken ! 
The last of the spell is said! 
The eel in the pond is quickening, 
The grayling leaps in the stream ; 
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What if the clouds are thickening ? 
See how the meadows gleam! 

The spell of the winter is shaken! 
The world awakes from a dream! 






The fir puts out green fingers, 
The pear-tree softly blows, 
The rose in her dark bower lingers, 
But her curtains will soon unclose; 
The lilac will shake her ringlets 
Over the biush of the rose. 
The swift is wheeling and gleaming, 
The woods are beginning to ring, 
Rain from the cloud is streaming ; 
There, where the bow doth cling, 
Summer is smiling afar off, 
Over the shoulder of Spring! 
An April Scene—James Thomson— Poems 
At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then the warmed air 
Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy, and white, o’er all surrounding heaven. 
Forth fly the tepid airs, and unconfined, 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost. 
There, unrefusing, to the harnessed yoke 
They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil, 
Cheered by the simple song and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile, incumbent o’er the shining share 
The master leans, removes the obstructing-clay, 
Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe. 
While, through the neighboring fields the sower stalks, 
With measured step; and, liberal, throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground : 
The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 
In April—John Dennis—Poems 
Not a breath to break the stillness, 
Not a cloud to fleck the blue, 
But the skylark in the sunshine, 
And the primrose in the dew. 
Buds are bursting in the hedges, 
Leaves are stirring 1n the lane, 
Everywhere the sap is stirring, 
Love returns to life again. 
An April Shower—Francts William Bourdillon 
The primrose head is bowed with tears, 
The wood is rippling through with rain, 
Though now the heaven once more appears, 
And beams the bounteous sun again. 
From every blade and blossom cup 
he earth,sends thankful incense up. 


April in New England— Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Now while the pale arbutus in our woods 
Wakes to faint life beneath the dead year’s leaves, 
And the bleak North lets loose its wailing broods 
Of winds upon us, and the gray sea grieves 
Along our coast ; while yet the Winter’s hand 
Heavily presses on New England’s heart, 
And Spring averts the sunshine of her eyes 
Lest some vain cowslip should untimely start : 
While we are housed in this rude season’s gloom, 
In this rude land, 
Bereft of warmth and bloom, 
We know, far off beneath the Southern skies, 
. . . Flush blossoms mock our drifts of snow, 
And the lithe vine unfolds its emerald sheen 
On many a sunny hillside there. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES—-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPA:DIA* 


The number of suicides in the United States last 
year was close upon 7,000, and the majority of them 
belonged to the agricultural class.—The deepest lake 
in the world is Lake Baikal, in Siberia, its area of over 
g,000 square miles makes it about equal to Erie in 
superficial extent; its enormous depth of between 4,000 
and 4,500 feet makes the volume of its waters almost 
equal to that of Lake Superior; although its surface is 
1,350 feet above the sea level, its bottom is nearly 
3,000 feet below it.—The Star of Bethlehem is again 
to be visible this year, being its seventh appearance 
since the birth of Christ; it comes once in 315 years, 
and is of wondrous brilliancy for three weeks, then it 
wanes, and disappears after seventeen months; it will 
be a sixth star added to the five fixed stars in Cassiopeia 
while it remains in sight.—Germany publishes the 
greatest number of periodicals in all Europe; in all, 
it produces 5,500 periodicals, of which 800 are dailies. 
—The United States Government has been the largest 
owner of arable land on the earth; the total area of 
the “public domain,” sold and unsold, amounts to 
1,849,072,587 acres, and constitutes 72 per cent of the 
total area of the United States, including Alaska; about 
700,000,000 acres of land have been sold and donated; 
about 1,150,000,000 acres rcmain unsold; as the area 
of Alaska is 369,530,000 acres, the area unsold exclusive 
of that Territory is about 780,000,000 acres. 


The greatest distance at which artificial sounds are 
known to have been heard was, on Dec. 4th, 1832, when 
the cannon at Antwerp were heard in the Erzgebirge, 
370 miles away.—The oldest inhabited town in the world 
is said to be Damascus.—The dolphin is said to be the 
fastest swimmer in the seas; it has been observed to 
dart through the waters at a rate decidedly greater than 
twenty miles an hour, and it is often seen swimming 
round and round a vessel which is sailing at its highest 
speed.—There exist at present 3,064 different languages 
spoken by the inhabitants on our globe, whose religious 
convictions are divided into 1,000 different creeds.—The 
time required for a journey around the earth, by a man 
walking day and night, without resting, would be 428 
days; an express train, 40 days; sound, at a medium 
temperature, 324 hours; a cannon ball, 21? hours; 
light, a little over one-tenth of a second; and electric- 
ity, passing over a copper wire, a little under one-tenth 
of a second.—The total population of the earth is about 
1,200,000,000; of which 36,214,000 die yearly, 98,840 
daily, 4,020 every hour, and 67 every minute; the 
number of births is 36,092,000 yearly, 1,000,800 daily, 
4,200 every hour, an average of 76 every minute. 





A micro-organism has been discovered which possesses 
the power of conferring luminosity or phosphorescence 
upon different crustaceans. —The largest advertisement 
in the world is that of the Glasgow News, cut in the 
shape of flower beds on the side of a hill back of 
Ardenlee, Scotland; the words “Glasgow News” can 
be seen and plainly read a distance of four miles; the 
length of each letter is 40 feet; the total length of the 
line 323 feet; the area covered by the letters, 14,845 
feet.—The Russian government will begin next spring 
to build its 4,500-mile railroad across Siberia; this 
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is a big undertaking, and its estimated cost is $202,- 
000,000.— Artificial glaciers as a means of storing water 
for irrigation have been proposed.—In the United 
Kingdom twenty-eight criminals were sentenced to 
death during 1889; nineteen in England, four in 
Ireland, and five in Scotland.—A remarkable poised 
rock, famous throughout South America as “the mov- 
ing stone,” may be seen on Tandil Mountain, in Buenos 
Ayres; it is 24 feet high, 30 feet long and 18 feet wide, 
containing over five thousand cubic feet and weighing 
twenty-five tons; it is irregularly conical in shape, and 
rests upon a conical support with a bearing surface 
some ten inches in diameter; the power of a single man 
is sufficient to oscillate the enormous mass, which in- 
deed, is often swayed by the wind.—The Grand Cajion 
of the Colorado is simply the channel worn by the action 
of running water to a depth of five or six thousand feet; 
the sides are perpendicular cliffs fifteen miles apart. 





Mount Hercules, a peak in the Island of Papua, 
which was discovered in 1881, is said to be 32,763 feet 
in height, being 3,781 feet higher than Mount Everest 
in the Himalayas, usually credited as being the highest 
in the world.—By the spirometer, or lung test, the aver- 
age lung capacity when corsets were worn was 134 
cubic inches; when the corsets were removed the test 
showed an average lung capacity of 167 cubic inches; 
a gain of 33 cubic inches.—Among the successful in- 
ventions in the practical applications of electricity, the 
United States claims the telegraph, the telephone, the in- 
candescent light, and unquestionably the microphone 
also; to France belongs the credit of the accumulator and 
the Gramme ring; to Italy, the battery and the Paci- 
notti ring; to England, the self-exciting dynamo; to 
Germany, the drum armature, and to Russia, the com- 
mercial arc lamp.—One of the remarkable things in 
Utah is a mountain near Salt Lake City completely 
covered with oyster shells.—The title of “ doctor ” was 
invented in the twelfth century, and was first conferred 
on Irnerius; William Gordenio was the first person 
upon whom the title of doctor of medicine was be- 
stowed; he received it from the college of Asti in 1329. 


The rapidity with which insects travel is astonishing, 
often exceeding the speed of the swiftest race-horse ; 
the common house-fly is computed to make six hun- 
dred strokes per second in ordinary flight, advancing 
twenty-five feet, but this rate may be increased to six 
or seven times as much.—Chocolate is used in the in- 
terior of South America for a Currency, as are cocoa- 
nuts and eggs.—The rule of growth is that a child 
should increase 2 lbs. in weight for every inch in height 
between three and four feet and 2} lbs. for every inch 
between four and five feet—Of the 4,200 kinds of 
flowers which grow in Europe, only 420, or 10 per cent, 
are odoriferous; the commonest flowers are the white 
ones, of which there are 1,194 kinds, less than one-fifth 
of these are fragrant; of the 951 kinds of yellow flowers, 
77 are odoriferous; of the 823 red kinds, 84; of the 
594 blue kinds, 31; of the 308 violet-blue kinds, 13; of 
240 kinds with combined colors, 28 are fragrant.—The 
use of electric lights has reduced the average time of 
vessels passing through the Suez Canal from 37 hours 
and 57 minutes to 22 hours and 32 minutes. 
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SUPERNATURAL STORIES—-THE LAUGHING SPRING* 


White, pure, and seemingly shadowless, the spring 
gushed from the black heart of the rock. Bright and 
sparkling, though the winter’s sky was gray, cool and 
refreshing, though the summer’s sun burned hotly, she 
ran, leaped, danced, whirled down the mountain side, 
paused to rest in some quiet pool beneath the shadow 
of deep-rooted trees, stretched herself lazily in some 
shallow, sunny space, sprang lightly down the face of 
the steep rocks, calming herself, at last, in the broad, 
placid stream which flowed decorously into the embrace 
of the wide, hill-girdled lake. 

But woe to the weary huntsman who knelt to gaze 
into her sparkling face! For there was that within to 
dazzle mortal eyes. Woe to him who quaffed the cool 
draught from her laughing lips! It mounted to the 
brain like an enchanted wine. And woe, woe unto 
him who followed whither led her beckoning hands! 
Death, eager and covetous, lurked beneath the white 
bosom of the Laughing Spring. 

It was only at night that one heard the laughter, at 
night and especially when the moon shone. Then high 
and clear above the voice of the wind, sighing and 
singing through the forest trees, rose the crystal notes, 
tinkling over the rocks, rippling among the rushes, 
cold, bright, hard, mocking, wicked laughter! And 
the peasants below, in the village, crossed themselves 
in fear, and mothers, wives, and sweethearts among them 
wept bitterly, for, from nearly every one of these, the 
Laughing Spring had taken a dearly beloved. 

But there was one in the village who neither felt fear, 
nor crossed himself, nor shed tears. 

This was the hunter Gerbert. 

He was wild and fierce as the wolves in the Black 
Forest, shy and free as the birds which soar above it. 
With his rough hair flying over his mighty shoulders 
and his dark eyes straight before him, he passed the 
pretty village maidens and knew not one of them even 
by her name! They might blush, or pout, or smile, 
or sigh, or sneer, as he swung by on his way to and 
from the forest, he neither saw nor cared. 

Yet none could say he knew not how to love. For 
with the passionate fidelity of the heart which cherishes 
a solitary affection, Gerbert loved his comrade Johann. 

This one was blue-eyed and yellow-haired, with a 
frank smile, a fresh voice and an honest, loyal, loving 
heart, and the two were all in all to each other— 
brothers, friends, companions in the chase. 

Johann had sweethearts in plenty among the pretty 
girls of the village, yet to lose him, the prettiest of them 
all had but to frown as Gerbert passed. 

And of this one friend, this dearest on earth, the 
Laughing Spring had robbed him. 

It was at the close of along summer's day. The 
heat was fierce and the thirst of the huntsmen great. 
They stood together on a rocky crag and from below 
came a faint, sweet sound of running water. 

“Only one can go down at a time,” said Johann, 
“the path is steep and the water runs swift and deep 
—do you take my gun ” and slipping, sliding down 
the incline, he turned once to wave his hand to his 
companion, then disappeared behind the shelving wall. 





*Adapted for CURRENT LITERATURE, from the French of Catulle 
Mendés, by Alice Ballard-Macdonald. 


Kneeling on the narrow strip of rock which formed 
the rim of a natural basin, he dipped his hands in the 
sparkling water, cooled his hot brow and drank long 
and greedily from the swiftly running stream. 

Alone, on the rock above, Gerbert waited. The 
fierce sun sank, a ball of fire in the west, reaching out 
his red fingers to scorch the landscape. The gray 
rocks at Gerbert’s feet were stained with crimson, the 
steel muzzles of the two guns resting on his arm flashed 
fire into his eyes. He grew weary. 

“Holloa! Johann!” 

“loa! *hann!” mocked an echo. 

“‘La-la-la-i-ou! Johann!” 

And again only the broken echo answered mockingly 
his call—‘*‘’la-i-ou! *hann!”’ 

“He plays me a trick! I'll match it with another—” 
laughed Gerbert and slinging both guns across his back, 
he picked his way stealthily, sure-footed as a chamois, 
—down the face of the rock. 

On the edge of the basin he paused mute, motion- 
less, the laughter dying on his lips. He was alone. 
At his feet lay. Johann’s hat, with its gay ribbons 
twisted about the soft crown. 

Gerbert glanced rapidly about him. Shut in by 
rocky walls, the stream ran away, broad and swift, from 
its source beneath the great rock down which the 
huntsmen had climbed. No other outlet offered, no 
hiding place, to the right nor to the left! Only the 
water, the walls of gray rock, the little cap at his feet! 

A sound floated on the stillness of the place. A soft 
murmur like the faint, far rippling of the water—no! 
like a voice, like a song! 

How sweet it was. It flowed in on the senses, 
soothing, caressing, ravishing the soul with its ineffable 
beauty. A song without words which yet seemed to say: 

“Touch me! I am cool and restful. 

“Drink me! I am sweet and pure. 

“Follow me! I lead to unknown delights! ” 

Stupefied, Gerbert stared down into the water. 

Just below the surface, a faint shape was slowly 
gathering form, the form of a woman, palpitating 
with the motion of the water, glowing under the last 
caress of the setting sun. Her arms thrown above her 
head gathered the masses of fair hair from a brow pure 
as a water-lily; her eyes, half-closed, were tender and 
brown as the shadowed depths of the pool; her limbs 
were as white as foam; her lips parted, like the satin 
petals of a crimson flower. 

And with the strange unearthly sweetness of her 
voice she wooed him! 

A faint breeze shook the surface of the pool and she 
slipped nearer the shore, her pale hair floated far out 
on the water, her arms were outstretched to clasp 
him, her lips smiled a promise of delight. 

But she wooed and smiled and sang in vain! 

Gerbert swept his hand before his eyes as if to shut 
out some hateful vision, and when he uncovered them 
they fell on the little cap at his feet. 

Shaking his rough hair as the wild beast his mane, 
with a roar like a brute in pain—the huntsman dragged 
his gun from his shoulder and pointing it toward the 
white bosom, aiming for the heart beneath it, he fired— 
once—twice—three times! 
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The rocks answered each shot with a sullen echo 
and the startled water whirled in circles to the shore. 
But far down the stream a white form sped swiftly and 
hid itself in the gathering darkness, while the rocky 
walls of the basin rang with mocking, wicked laughter. 

The people below in the village heard the hateful 
sound and crossed themselves in fear. 

But Gerbert shook his great arms and cursed aloud. 

And from that day he was still more fierce and wild, 
so that none dared speak with him, nay! not even the 
mother who bore him. 

Each day the hunter went on the mountain, but he 
brought home no more game. He shot and killed be- 
cause it was his habit, but he left the beasts where they 
fell and evening found him beside the pool in whose 
treacherous depths lay the body of Johann. Some- 
times he saw the spirit of the Laughing Spring, but 
only like a shifting light, below the surface of the water. 
She feared him—this one who had resisted her—and 
at his approach she plunged to the mysterious depths 
where mortai could not follow. But she chased the 
ripples to the shore and threw the spray at his feet, and 
in the falling of the crystal drops he heard again the 
ringing of her wicked laughter. 

Winter came and the soft mantle of the snow lay 
thick on the mountain. 

Gerbert sought the pool each day at an earlier hour, 
and left it, as the twilight fell, to follow the winding, 
downward course of the stream toward the village. And 
often a white form sprang suddenly to the surface of 
the running water and glided on before him for many 
a mile beyond the rock-shadowed depths of the moun- 
tain pool. And the hunter’s heart ached with a grief 
which would never be stilled for the friend who lay 
cold and dead in the icy clasp of the stream, and then 
grew fierce with anger and desire for revenge. 

Once came the impulse to pursue, and, turning his 
steps aside where the bridge spanned the stream and 
led into the village high road, he followed along the 
shore until the river broadened and swept onward to 
the lake. No snow was falling, but an icy chill was on 
the air and a furious wind howled about the huntsman’s 
ears and pushed him roughly forward. The very river 
shivered beneath the blast, and far ahead, on the cur- 
rent, the Laughing Water hurried that she might not 
freeze. Once she turned and Gerbert saw the shadowy 
face and the uplifted arms, but there were shallow places 
above and perhaps she feared her pursuer, for again 
she sped onward over the water like a streak of foam 
thrown to the crest of a hurrying wave. 

But the hunter followed as swiftly. 

What impulse urged him on, he could not say. With 
one swift plunge might she not elude him, find her 
homeward way along the river’s rocky bed and send 
her cruel laughter back to mock him for his pains? 

What matter! There was yet a wild pleasure in this 
poor feint of hunting down the evil charméd thing, and 
fiercely, eagerly, as if she were soon to be within his 
power, the hunter drove her on before him.. The river 
widened to a mighty stream, and flowed into the lake. 

Far out, now, from the shore, the white limbs lay 
motionless, the pale hair floated wide. Weary, chilled, 
secure—the Laughing Spring slept on the bosom of 
the lake. The hunter crouched on the shore. 

One by one, the cold stars shivered through the gray 
mantle of the skies. The wind shrieked hoarsely. The 
night grew bitter. The lake was freezing over. 
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* The spring awoke shuddering—shaken by the rough 
hands of the winter blast. 

But, bound by a thousand glittering chains, her fair 
hair clung to the frozen surface of the lake, held captive 
by an icy hand, one lovely arm struggled in vain to be 
free, the other, which had lain warmed by her bosom, 
powerless to lift the cold weight from the delicate 
limbs. But she stretched it forth in supplication toward 
the shore! And the eyes which had shadowed false 
promises, wept bitter tears; the lips which had mocked 
and smiled trembled and quivered in pain; the voice 
which had laughed at the grief of others, sighed and 
sobbed for the boon of freedom. 

And the hunter, watching on the shore, flung his 
great arms above his head and laughed long and loud. 

* Ay, weep now!” he cried. “Accursed Laughing 
Water, weep, that I who have seen the tears shed be- 
cause of thee, may look on thine! Suffer that I may 
laugh at thee, as thou hast laughed at the suffering of 
others! Entreat—as I have heard them entreat for 
their dead whom thou hast taken! Freeze! Die! 
Melt away with the suns and rains of spring! And ’twas 
I—I, who drove thee from thy home, that pool where 
Johann sleeps, and ‘tis I shall see thee die. Weep! 
Suffer! Thy pain is sweet to me!” And his harsh 
laughter rang out over the lake. 

Then the moon rose above it all. 

Gerbert crept nearer the water. It seemed to him 
as if the frozen spring quivered at his approach. The 
moon shone down on the beautiful brow, pure as the 
water-lily; on the fair hair glittering in its crystal fet- 
ters; on the soft, still throat, the tender, troubled eyes 
full of a silent appeal, the pale lips with their new, sweet 
curves of pain; on the white form fragile and motionless. 

The wind stole away, and a soft, sweet melody 
thrilied across the lake, a dying strain of exquisite 
sadness, a song without words which yet seemed to 
speak, if only to the heart: 

“T die! I die! Thou who hast resisted me, thee 
alone have I loved! Place thy lips on mine, for I can 
no longer harm thee—thee whom I love!” 

The spell of the moon on the Laughing Spring! 
Remember! Remember! 

But Gerbert remembered nothing, nor wives, 
mothers and sweethearts who mourned in the village 
for those the Laughing Spring had taken, nor the 
friend she had snatched from his bosom, nor time, 
nor place, nor anger, nor revenge! Only this first 
love of woman which leapt like a flame in his heart. 

“Thou shalt not die!” he cried aloud. “I will free 
thee! I, too, love thee!” 

With a mighty spring, he hurled himself into the 
lake. The thin ice yielded, crashing into a thousand 
glittering splinters. The current beneath washed it 
away. The Laughing Spring was free! 

The chilling water crept about the huntsman’s throat. 
He stretched out his arms to clasp the white form. 
They closed about a block of ice. He strained his 
eyes to meet that tender, wooing glance. He saw the 
cold smile of the moon glittering on the frozen surface 

of the lake. The Laughing Spring had flown! 

“ Where art thou?” he murmured faintly. “ Speak 
tome! I have set thee free—thou shalt not die! I, 
too, love thee!” ; 

The cruel water filled his mouth. 

And far away on the wings of the night wind, flew 
the mocking, wicked voice of the Laughing Spring. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





The Song of the Camp—Bayard Taylor 
“ Give us a song,” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary with bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. The guardsman said: 
“ We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
Sing, while we may, another day 

Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon— 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong- 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
Yet, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stain of powder. 


Beyond the darkening oceans burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 


While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With screams of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars. 
And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 
And England’s many mourns for him 
Who sang of “ Annie Laurie.” 


Ah, soldiers! to your honored rest 
Your truth and valor bearing ; 

The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


Boot and Saddle—Robert Browning 
“ Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 
Rescue my castle, before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery gray. 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away.” 


Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you’d say ; 

Many’s the friend there ‘vill listen and pray, 

“God’s luck to gallants that strike up the lay 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away.” 


Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 


Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads'’ array : 
Who laughs, “‘ Good fellows ere this, by my fay, 


Boot, saddle, to horse, and away.” 


Who? My wife Gertrude ; that, honest and gay, 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering. ° “ Nay, 


I’ve better counsellors, what counsel they ? 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 


The Legend of the Organ-Butlder—/Julia C. R. Dorr 


Day by day the Organ-builder in his lonely chamber wrought ; 
Day by day the soft air trembled to the music of his thought ; 


Till at last the work was ended; and no organ-voice so grand 
Ever yet had soared responsive to the master’s magic hand. 


Ay, so rarely was it builded that whenever groom and bride, 
Who, in God’s sight were well-pleasing, in the church stood side by side, 


Without touch or breath the organ of itself began to play, 
And the very airs of heaven through the soft gloom seemed to stray. 


He was young, the Organ-builder, and o’er all the land his fame 
Ran with fleet and eager footsteps, like a swiftly rushing flame. 


All the maidens heard the story; all the maidens blushed and smiled, 
By his youth and wondrous beauty and his great renown beguiled. 


So he sought and won the fairest, and the wedding-day was set : 
Happy day—the brightest jewel in the glad year’s coronet ! 


But when they the portal entered, he forgot his lovely bride— 
Forgot his love, forgot his God, and his heart swelled high with pride. 


“Ah!” thought he; “ how great a master am I! When the organ plays, 
How the vast cathedral-arches will re-echo with my praise!” 


Up the aisle the gay procession moved. The altar shone afar, 
With every candle gleaming through soft shadows like a star. 


But he listened, listened, listened, with no thought of* love or prayer, 
For the swelling notes of triumph from his organ standing there. 


All was silent. Nothing heard he save the priest’s low monotone, 
And the bride’s robe trailing softly o’er the floor of fretted stone. 


Then his lips grew white with anger. 


Surely God was pleased with him 


Who had built the wondrous organ for His temple vast and dim! 


Whose the fault, then ? Hers—the maiden standing meekly at his side ! 


Flamed his jealous rage, maintaining she was false to him—his bride. 
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Vain were all her protestations, vain her innocence and truth; 
On that very night he left her to her anguish and her ruth. 


* bad * * * * * * 


Far he wandered to a country wherein no man knew his name ; 
For ten weary years he dwelt there, nursing still his wrath and shame. 


Thu his haughty heart grew softer, and he thought by night and day 
Of the bride he had deserted, till he hardly dared to pray ; 


Thought of her, a spotless maiden, fair and beautiful and good ; 
Thought of his relentless anger, that had cursed her womanhood ; 


Till his yearning grief and penitence at last were all complete, 
And he longed, with bitter longing, just to fall down at her feet. 


Ah! how throbbed his heart when, after many a weary day and night, 
Rose his native towers before him, with the sunset glow alight ! 


Through the gates into the city on he pressed with eager tread ; 
There he met a long procession—mourners following the dead. 
“ Now why weep ye so, good people ? and whom bury ye to-day ? 
Why do yonder sorrowing maidens scatter flowers along the way? 
“Has some saint gone up to heaven?” “Yes,” they answered, weeping sore ; 
“For the Organ-builder’s saintly wife our eyes shall see no more ; 
« And because her days were given to the service of God’s poor, 
From His church we mean to bury her. See! yonder is the door.” 
No one knew him ; no one wondered when he cried out, white with pain! 
No one questioned when, with pallid lips, he poured his tears like rain. 
“’Tis some one whom she has comforted, who mourns with us,” they said, 
As he made his way unchallenged, and bore the coffin’s head; 
Bore it through the open portal, bore it up the echoing aisle, 
Let it down before the altar, where the lights burned clear the while: 
When, oh, hark! the wondrous organ of itself began to play 
Strains of rare, unearthly sweetness never heard until that day! 
All the vaulted arches rang with the music sweet and clear ; 
All the air was filled with glory, as of angeis hovering near ; 
And ere yet the strain was ended, he who bore the coffin’s head, 
With the smile of one forgiven, gently sank beside it—dead. 


They who raised the body knew him, and they laid him by his bride ; 
Down the aisle and o’er the threshold they were carried, side by side; 
While the organ played a dirge that no man ever heard before, 

And then softly sank to silence—silence kept for evermore. 


The Cane-Bottomed Chair—W. M. Thackeray—Poems 


In tattered old'slippers that toast at the bars, 

And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I've a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 


To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright and the air rather pure; 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 


This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks 

With worthless old nicknacks and silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Cracked bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from friends. 


Old armor, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all cracked), 
Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed ; 

A two-penny treasury wondrous to see ; 

What matter? ‘tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


No better divan need the Sultan require, 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire; 

And tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 

From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 

That praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp; 

By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; 

A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn, 

’Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. 

Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old times ; 
As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie, 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 


But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best ; 

For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 

I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


*Tis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet; 

But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 

I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair. 


If chairs have but feeling, in holding such charms, 
A thrill must have passed through your withered old arms! 
I looked, and I longed, and I wished in despair,— 
I wished myself turned to a cane-bottomed chair. 


It was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her face ! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed chair. 


And so I have valued my chair ever since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince ; 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare, 

The queen of my heart and my cane-bottomed chair. 


When the candles burn low and the company’s gone, 
In the silence of night as I sit here alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 


She comes from the past and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom ; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 

And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND GENERAL 


— How Large was Ancient Rome ?—Blackwvod’s Mag. — 
After carefully examining all the data we have, all 
the statements and various ancient writers who allude 
to it, and all the facts which seem to bear on the ques- 
tion, I am convinced that in estimating the number at 
4,000,000 I am rather understating than overstating it. 
It is much more probable that it was larger than that 
it was smaller. De Quincey also estimates the inhab- 
itants of Rome at 4,000,000. I will only cite one fact, 
and then leave the question. The Circus Maximus 
was constructed to hold 250,000, or, according to 
Victor, at a later period probably, 385,000 spectators. 
Taking the smaller number, then, it would be 1 in 16 
of all the inhabitants if there were 4,000,000. But as 
one-half the population was composed of slaves, who 
must be struck out of the spectators, when the circus 
was built there would be accommodation then for 1 in 
8 of the total population, excluding slaves. Reducing 
again the number one-half by striking out the women, 
there would be room for 1 in 4. Again, striking out 
the young children and the old men and the sick and 
impotent, you would have accommodation for nearly 
the whole population. Is it possible to believe that 
the Romans constructed a circus to hold the entire 
population of Rome capable of going to it?—for such 
must have been the case were there only 4,000,000 of 
inhabitants. But suppose there were only 1,000,000 
inhabitants, it is plain from the mere figures that it 
would never have been possible to half fill the circus. 
— The U.S. Supreme Court—George Grantham Bain — 
The Supreme Court of the United States occupies 
its present quarters by virtue of an act of Congress, and 
it would take the concurrent action of both Houses of 
Congress, with the approval of the President, as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, to remove it from the 
Capitol. It is really out of place in the Capitol build- 
ing, and the present agitation of the question of its 
presence there may result in the passage of the bill 
which Senator Morrill has been pressing upon Congress 
for ten years, establishing permanent and _ suitable 
quarters for the court on ground directly east of the 
Capitol. It is Mr. Morrill’s idea not only to have the 
justices and officers of the Supreme Court removed to 
this building, but to install there the Department of 
Justice and the Attorney-General as well. Opposite 
the law library or old Supreme Court room is the con- 
sulting room of the justices of the court. Here on 
each Saturday they assemble to pass upon the cases 
which have been argued before them. The Chief 
Justice sits at the head of the long table, and at the 
foot of it sits the Junior Judge—Mr. Brewer. This 
room was formerly used as the office of the clerk of 
the court. At that time the present Supreme Court 
chamber was the Senate chamber, the room now used 
as the judges’ robing room was occupied by the Vice- 
President of the United States, and the three rooms of 
the Clerk of the Supreme Court were occupied by the 
Secretary of the Senate. Next to the consulting room, 
down-stairs, are two large rooms which are filled with 
the records of the court. Some of these are printed 
and some of them are in manuscript. One of the ob- 
jections to the present removal of the court is founded 
on the possibility of losing or misplacing some of these 


valuable records. All of the decisions ever rendered 
by the Supreme Court are filed here and in the clerk’s 
office, up-stairs. These opinions when first handed 
down are in the handwriting of one of the justices of 
the court. When the court, in consultation, has 
agreed on a decision, one of the justices present is 
asked to put it in writing, and the opinion thus pre- 
pared is read to the court and goes into the record as 
the expression of the court. These opinions are now 
sent to the printer as fast as thev are received, and a 
printed copy is filed away, to be bound ina volume 
with other printed opinions at the end of the year. 
The original manuscript is then handed back to the 
justice who wrote it. Some of the most important de- 
cisions are preserved in the original manuscript, but 
not for reference. Some years ago an effort was made 
to collect for historical purposes manuscript opinions 
of all the justices of the court from its inception, but 
no manuscript of Chief Justice Marshall could be found, 
and the collection is, therefore, incomplete. In the 
early days of the court, the court reporter took the 
manuscript of the opinion, and it Was not placed on 
record until the reporter’s notes were published. This 
practice was in vogue until 1834, when the court es- 
tablished another system. From that time until 1859 
the decisions as rendered were copied into huge books, 
still preserved as a part of the archives of the court. 
—Progress of Education—Duane Doty—Chicago Herald— 
The annual report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education for the school year 1887-88 is just ready. 
It is one of the most complete works issued by the depart- 
ment. It is a document of 1,209 pages, and contains a 
vast amount of information relating to educational sub- 
jects, with summaries of State reports and expressions 
of opinion upon a great variety of topics by men well 
known in the educational world. The estimates of 
population given in the State reports make the popu- 
lation of the country only 60,000,000, while other data 
make it 5,000,000 larger. Twenty per cent of the 
population is composed of persons from six to fourteen 
years of age. Exclusive of Alaska, the country con- 
tains twenty and one-half persons to the square mile. 
Illinois has sixty to the square mile. Massachusetts 
250, New York 115, and Dakota only four. Belgium 
and Saxony each have 500 persons to the square mile, 
while some provinces of China have twice as dense a 
population. For every 200 persons betweerl six and 
fourteen, 10314 were enrolled in the schools, or 20 for 
every 100 of our population. The average length of 
time the sehools of the country were kept open was 
129 days, and the average number of days’ attendance 
for each pupil enrolled was 94. The average daily at- 
tendance was about 8,000,000 of pupils for the time 
the schools were open, or 13 pupils were in average 
daily attendance for every 100 of our population. Re- 
turns from 17 States show that 35 pupils out of every 
1,000 enrolled are high-school pupils. In addition to 
the pupils enumerated above as in public schools, a 
number equal to nearly 10 per cent of the public- 
school enrollment were receiving instruction in private 
schools. As many as 347,292 persons were classed 2s 
teachers in the public schools, which numbered 220,000 
buildings. Of these teachers 128,314 were males. The 
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average monthly wages paid male teachers was $42 and 
females $34. Massachusetts paid its male teachers 
an average of $120 and its female teachers $45. Wy- 
oming paid male and female teachers the same salaries 
—namely, $59 a month. The highest average of 
salaries paid to women was in Arizona, $79 per month. 
The public-school revenue from all sources amounted 
to $15.31 per capita on the average attendance, and 
$10.33 of this was raised from local taxes. The per- 
centage of public-school revenue derived from each 
source was as follows: From interest on permanent 
funds and rent of school lands, 5.29 per cent; from 
State taxes, 21.81 per cent; from local taxes, 67.50 
per cent; from all other sources, 5.40 per cent. From 
this we observe that about seven-tenths of all the 
money used for public schools can only be had by local 
taxation. Of the $122,455,252 expended upon the 
public schools, $82,300,000 were for salaries of teachers 
and officers, and $20,000,000 for other expenses, and 
the balance on payments on bonded indebtedness. 
The total yearly expenditures for the public schools 
amounted to $2.06 for each person of the entire popu- 
lation, or $10.60 for each person between six and four- 
teen years of age. Of every $100 used for public- 
school purposes, $67.20 went on salaries of teachers 
and other officers; $16.83 for buildings, sites, furniture, 
libraries, and apparatus, and $15.95 for all other ex- 
penses. In any well-regulated system of city schools, 
about 70 per cent of the annual expenditures are for 
salaries. The public school property of the States and 
Territories to-day is worth $300,000,000. Less than 
one dollar out of every $200 of the total wealth of the 
country is invested in public-school property, and $1 
out of every $530 of that wealth is expended annually 
in support of the public schools. The state demands 
good citizens; it imposes upon them the duties of a 
juror, a voter, and, it may be, positions of trust and 
public responsibility; in these facts lie a claim of the 
child upon society to give him adequate preparation 
for what is expected of him, and the state for these 
purposes invests in public-school property the average 
sum of $5 for each person of the population, or $25 
for each person of the community between the ages of 
six and fourteen, and spends $10.60 a year for each 
one between these ages for the instruction given. The 
older States, like Massachusetts, spend twice this sum. 
The report prints returns from 684 cities and villages, 
each having a population of 4,000 and upward, and it 
names 220 other cities of the same character which 
made no reports, and there are enough other places not 
named to show that to-day we have not less than one 
thousand cities each of which has a population of over 
4,000. In all the cities and villages above mentioned 
the assessed value of property is $3,285 per capita for 
all persons between six and fourteen, years of age. 
This assessed valuation does not average more than 
about one-fifth of the actual value of such property, for 
the wealth of the whole country to-day is not less than 
$1,000 for each person of the population. The value 
of the public-school property in these cities and towns 
is above the average for the whole country, it being 
$52.64 for each person between six and fourteen years 
of age. Three and six-tenths mills upon a dollar of 
assessed valuation is the average local tax for city 
school purposes, or seven and a half tenths of a mill 
upon the actual value of property. The public normal 
schools reporting numbered 133, with 1,189 teachers 
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and 32,314 students. These schools also had training 
classes numbering over seventeen thousand pupils; 
4,381 persons graduated during the year, and 53,455 
have graduated from the schools since they were 
founded. The value of the property of these normal 
schools is $10,000,000, and the state and county and 
city gave them $1,250,000 for current expenses, and 
they received $100,000 from other sources. Forty-one 
private normal schools reported to the department, 
having 365 teachers and 15,079 students, and 6,534 in 
training classes. The property of these private normal 
schools is valued at $1,300,000, and their annual income 
from all sources was $175,000, about $100,000 of this 
being tuition fees. The kindergarten training schools 
reporting number fifty-five, with ninety-six teachers 
and 1,000 students, which indicates increased activity 
in this branch of school work. Under the head of 
private secondary schools, 73,081 students in specified 
branches are reported from 1,135 schools; 27,399 were 
studying English language and literature; 17,414 Latin; 
4,076 Greek; 8,000 French; 9,547 German; 49,117 
mathematics; 9,562 physics; 4,398 chemistry; 12,047 
other sciences; 7,215 were preparing for the classical 
course in colleges, and 4,113 for the scientific courses, 
showing a heavy leaning, even in this material age, to 
the culture studies of the regular college courses. 
The number of public high schools reporting is 347, 
with 64,584 students in specified branches. Of these 
students 62 per cent were studying Latin, 4 per cent 
Greek, 8 per cent French, 15 per cent German. Since 
the Franco-Prussian war, German has gained .largely 
on French as a study in our schools. In all the 
secondary schools, public and private, there were 278,- 
133 students. Of these 126,721 were in the endowed 
academies, seminaries and other private schools, and 
151,412 were in the public high schools and in prepara- 
tory departments of colleges. Under the head of su- 
perior education, we find reports from 988 universities, 
colleges of art and science, colleges endowed with the 
national land grant, colleges for women and professional 
schools. These institutions had 12,409 professors and 
145,446 students. Provision for the nigher education 
of women will startle those who are still clamorous for 
such schools, though ignorant that so many exist. 
These colleges for women now number 207, with 2,581 
professors and 25,318 students. In addition to this 
number of college students, there are 16,428 more 
women in other colleges of arts and science, and 917 
in the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
endowed with the national land grant, making in all 
42,663 female students in the superior schools. When 
we find that nearly one-third of all the students of col- 
lege courses are women, we are compelled to acknowl- 
edge an immense advance in the last quarter of a 
century in furnishing women with the advantages of 
higher education. There are now twenty-four State 
universities in.-operation, some of them, like Michigan, 
California, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, with large in- 
comes and on the way to become renowned institu- 
tions. Three hundred and fifty-seven colleges and 
universities sent reports to the bureau, showing that 
4,834 professors were engaged in instructing 75,333 
students. The progress in the land-grant agricultural 
and mechanical colleges during the past five years is 
seen in the fact that during that period the number of 
professors has increased 40 per cent, the number of 
students 51 per cent, and their productive funds 54 
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per cent. These schools are clearly growing in strength 
and usefulness, and are regarded by the people through 
their legislatures with marked favor. One hundred and 
thirty-eight theological schools sent in reports. These 
schools had 726 professors and 6,512 students. Only 
1,486 of this number had received a degree in letters 
or science, or only 23 per cent of the whole number 
were liberally educated persons. There were forty-nine 
law schools, with 293 professors and 3,667 students, 
only 18 per cent of whom had received degrees in let- 
ters or science, that is, were liberally educated men 
when beginning their professional studies. Eighty- 
eight “regular’’ schools of medicine reported 1,746 in- 
structors and 11,172 students, only eight out of every 
one hundred of this number having received a liberal 
education in some school of letters or science before 
entering upon their professional studies. That a pro- 
fession requiring for its proper practice the profoundest 
judgment, the broadest attainments, thorough training 
in several fields of science, should be filled with super- 
ficial and ignorant men may be a necessary phase of our 
new and rapidly growing community, but it is ncne the 
less lamentable in the boundless suffering it entails 
upon humanity. Society should in some way secure 
protection against this flood of ignorant medical prac- 
titioners. There are also twelve schools of homceopathy, 
with 224 professors and 1,118 students. All the schcols 
of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy number 175, with 
3,007 professors and 18,513 students. In the year 
1888 the whole number of college degrees conferred 
was 13,747 in course and 556 honorary degrees; 3,533 
persons took the degree of bachelor of acts in course 
and 856 the degree of master of arts; 1,181 degrees of 
bachelor of science and 103 of master of science were 
conferred. Only 185 degrees as civil engineer were 
given, 532 as bachelor of philosophy, and 79 as doctor 
of philosophy. Theology gave only 449 degrees as 
bachelor and doctor of divinity, while 4,271 diplomas 
of doctor of medicine were scattered over an unoffend- 
ing world. Law issued 1,304 degrees as bachelor, and 
99 LL.D.s were added to the list of honorary degrees. 
It is related of the late Henry Ward Beecher that, on 
receiving the degree D.D., doctor of divinity, from an 
obscure theological school, he drew a dash between the 
Ds and returned the document to the senders. Of 
Kindergarten schools, the report tells us that there 
were 521, with 1,202 teachers and 31,227 pupils. These 
schools exist in thirty-six of the States and Territories. 
Many are now strongly claiming that the kindergarten 
should be made a feature of our city systems of public 
schools, and the day is not distant, in all probability, 
when such schools in cities will be turned over to the 
boards of education. Twenty-six cities and towns have 
already introduced a number of the branches of manual 
training into their public schools. Seventy-eight thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty pupils are reported as en- 
gaged in such training, under ninety-nine special 
teachers, aided, of course, by the regular teaching force. 
Boston, Washington, New Haven, and Paterson have 
gone somewhat extensively into this class of school 
work. There are also eighteen special manual training 
schools, like those connected with Tulane University, 
the St. Louis and the Chicago schools. These schools 


have 182 teachers and 3,250 pupils, and a property 
(real estate) valued at a million of dollars, and $200,- 
ooo worth of apparatus, and an annual income from all 
sources of nearly a quarter of a million dollars, about 
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one-seventh of which only is derived from nominal 
tuition fees, and half of it is from the interest on perma- 
nent funds. Manual training as an educational agency 
is still in its infancy, and will no doubt be largely ex- 
tended in the near future. When the term manual 
training is correctly understood it will be recognized as 
mental training of highest value. In what are termed 
industrial schools we find 63 for the blind, in which 
175 industrial teachers are instructing 2,743 pupils; 
21 industrial schools for the feeble-minded have eighty- 
one teachers and 1,013 pupils. The forty-six reform 
schools reporting show 490 instructors and 6,400 in- 
mates. They are taught carpentry, agriculture, shoe- 
making and other occupations. The institutions classed 
as commercial and business colleges numbered 222, 
with 1,219 instructors and 57,675 students. Thirty- 
three training schools for nurses are reported, having 
247 instructors and 1,093 students. The first school 
of the kind was opened in 1873 in connection with 
Bellevue Hospital in New York. The object was to 
educate and train a body of skilled nurses suitable 
for the needs of hospitals, and capable of being in- 
trusted with the care of the sick at their own homes. 
There are 69 State institutions fer the deaf and dumb, 
having 548 teachers and 8,112 pupils, and the annual 
expenditures are one and three-fourths million of dol- 
lars. The 33 State institutions for the blind have 276 
teachers and 2,860 pupils, and their annual cost is a 
little over a million of dollars. For the education of 
the feeble-minded there are 22 institutions, nearly all 
under State control. They have 122 teachers and 
4,321 pupils. The annual cost of these institutions is 
$915,000. In these statements no employees, except 
teachers, are counted. In the public colored schools 
in the Southern States 1,141,000 pupils were enrolled, 
and they were taught by 18,219 teachers. The aver- 
age attendance in these schools was probably not more 
than one-third of the enrollment. There were 30 colored 
schools in which 2,581 persons were preparing them- 
selves for teachers; there were also fifteen schools for 
the secondary and collegiate education of colored 
people, and they had 2,488 students. Sixteen other 
institutions were classed as colleges of arts and sciences, 
in which 178 professors taught 3,961 students. Two 
colored schools of science, one in Mississippi and one 
in South Carolina, had 434 students and 18 teachers, 
and there were 13 theological schools, with 64 professors 
and 725 students. It is stated that large numbers of 
the students in all the higher schools are really prepar- 
ing themselves for teachers. The negro, like too many 
of the white men of the South, has what John C. Cal- 
houn used to term “ a fatal facility for public speaking.” 
All who have had opportunity to listen to the fiery and 
tumultuous harangues of average colored preachers 
will readily understand the natural fondness of the 
brighter negroes for the pulpit. From these statements 
it would seem that considerable provision has already 
been made for giving the negro such education as he 
is able to receive and that a considerable number of 
them are availing themselves of the educational advan- 
tages offered. In all kinds of colored schools there 
were 18,832 teachers and an enrollment of 1,558,000 
pupils and students. In the Indian schools, numbering 
233, there was an attendance of 11,420 pupils, and their 
cost to the government was $1,200,000. In addition 
to these there were the training schools directly under 
the control of the Indian bureau, like the Carlisle 
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school, which had an enrollment of 2,082 pupils in 
charge of 260 teachers and employees, the cost being 
$167 a year per pupil. ‘The number of pupils in these 
schools has doubled since 1882. There are now ninety- 
five educational papers and periodicals published in this 
country and forty-five in Europe, 143 inall. The educa- 
tional library now belonging to the bureau of education 
has 20,000 volumes and 80,000 pamphlets—the most 
valuable collection of educational books in the world. 
— Twenty Tons of Cats—London Edition N. Y. Herald. — 
A startling sale has just taken place in Liverpool. 
It consisted of an auction, held by Messrs. Leventon & 
Co., consignees, of 180,000 cats. This number of cats, 
according to the rate of computation accepted in scien- 
tific circles, represents 1,620,000 feline lives. The dis- 
posal, by the rude and hasty methods of commerce, of 
1,620,000 feline lives is not, even in this age of business 
recklessness, a circumstance to be sneezed at, or other- 
wise formally treated with contempt. It is currently 
believed that every one of these 180,000 cats was dead. 
This will of course be doubted by any one who has ever 
tried to induce a cat to terminate its career of useless- 
ness, either by distributing it over a large section of 
territory with dynamite, or by placing it carefully, from 
a safe position, on the top of a cliff, among the eternal 
surges of the sounding sea. It is true that all of the 
cats were not personally examined, but as the man who 
found them said they were dead, and as the man who 
shipped them asseverated that they were defunct, and 
as the venders added to this their certificate that they 
had been quiet, both on the voyage and in the ware- 
house, no present doubt clings about the statement. 
On the contrary, it is said that they all breathed their 
ultimate lasts in the neighborhood of three thousand 
eight hundred and ninety years ago. They represent, 
in fact, a little less than twenty tons of Egyptian his- 
tory; a little less than twenty tons of the household 
love and tile music of the great, storied, and pyramided 
cat farm of antiquity, the Nile empire of thirty cen- 
turies gone by. Their discovery is an interesting story. 
It was made by a fellah, who, while employed in hus- 
bandry, fell into a pit. This pit had an opening, and 
he entered the opening. A subterranean chamber de- 
veloped itself, followed by other subterranean chambers. 
All was silent, strangely silent, for a temple of even 
cat ghosts. In these chambers were laid away, shelf 
on shelf and pile on pile, small yellow bundles. There 
were limitless bundles stretching through the gloom of 
seemingly endless mortuary halls. He unwrapped one 
and found it to bea cat. They were all cats, em- 
balmed, swathed, and wrapped up like mummies to 
protect them from the cold and microbes of later and 
degenerate eras. Satisfying himself of the extent of 
the cat mine, he told his master. His master presum- 
ably wrote to the editor of the Luxor “ Answers to 
Correspondents” to ask him confidentially what he 
would do with 180,000 cats if he had them, and by this 
means the master came into conference with an Alex- 
andrian speculator. The speculator found that the 
supply already exceeded the demand in the cat market, 
but tried Liverpool as a venture, feeling sure, no doubt, 
that the thrifty British merchant would find some use 
for them either as mechanical toys, historical relics, 
projectiles at election meetings, unique mantel orna- 
ments, or fuel. The British merchant met the expec- 
tation, and promptly offered them as fertilizing material 
forfarms. There has been no fall in nitrate shares as yet, 
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but who can tell the outcome? If the great desert of 
Sahara is in whole or part merely the yellow shroud which 
Time has kindly placed over a limitless cat cemetery, 
there is no reason why the products of Egypt, instead 
of the chemicals of Chili, should not woo the cotyledon 
from its parent bean or cause the ample turnip-top to 
wave magnificent above feeding herds on English soil. 
The discovery of this wonderful deposit, which runs 
over 93 per cent of pure cat to the ton, throws a bright 
white light upon the home-life of that glorious people 
who spent their time writing letters to each other with 
pickaxes on the face of the earth. It has been said by 
many Egyptologists that the epistolary enthusiasts 
aforesaid had a great love for the cat. That they ven- 
erated it, oblated it, and worshipped it with religious 
awe. That when their cat died they tore their hair, 
extirpated their eyebrows, and painted their faces 
black, a custom so widely different from the not un- 
common modern one of using red paint as a symbol of 
mourning. How many Ptolemaic police magistrates, 
beholding a husband who had been knocked sideways 
and a wife in a state of wreck were compelled to listen 
to the time-honored falsehood that the cat was dead, 
will never be known unless a Rawlinson rushes to the 
rescue. The old fiction, however, that the Egyptians 
thought that cats were partners in the cosmogony, is 
dead. It has been embalmed in human credulity long 
enough. ‘The true reason why the Egyptians spiced 
their tabbies and tied them up tight with a double 
knot, and laid them away where they could go and look 
at them now and then, was simply the natural human 
desire to feel sure that they were entirely dead. All 
the contemporary experience of humanity proves this. 
Anybody who ever owned a broken-tailed cat with a 
chewed ear and a bad eye; who ever heard that cat 
begin at midnight to chase other cats of its acquaint- 
ance up the front of the house, down the chimney, 
through the drawing-room fireplace, and into the piano, 
and then tear the other cats into fiddle-strings amid a 
simply diabolical uproar; who thereupon tried to de- 
cease that cat with shot-gun or poison, embalm it in 
a bag, and send it to the bottom of the river or to 
Gloucestershire; who tried all these and failed utterly 
and dismally in the attempt to get rid of it will know 
and envy the calm, almost supernal peace, of the 
Egyptian who could go down in a hole, take his wife 
apd budding little ones with him, look at his cat and 
find it—still there and still dead. All men are brothers, 
on Sunday that is, and no sweeter tie of kinship could 
prevail between 1890 a.D. and 1890 B.c. than the 
knowledge, thus brought to us on shipboard, that in the 
old days, before even Homer sang or Hesiod wrote, 
men suffered nightly as men suffer now, and the malig- 
nant shriek of the midnight songster, with them as 
with us, tore to tatters the filmy veils of sleep. The 
auction was a queer one. The auctioneer used a dead 
cat as a hammer, and knocked its grave-companions 
down, in ton lots, with a cat’s head. The consignment 
represented only the amount left after the Egyptian 
farmers had glutted themselves and their lands with 
the tabbies which laborers dug out by hundreds of 
thousands. The cat cemetery had long been suspected 
as existing, and its discovery created no small excitement 
in Beni Hassan, about 100 miles from Cairo, where it 
lies. After being brought in the steamers Pharos and 
Thebes to Liverpool, however, the preserved music- 
boxes brought only £3 13s. 9d. per ton, or about one- 
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tenth of a penny per cat. This will tend to discourage 
an ambition which will naturally be aroused in many to 
immediately prepare the family cat for the market. To 
embalm a cat, and then wait 3,000 years to get a tenth 
of a penny for it, is a commercial proposition which 
might not look favorable to anybody except a company 
promoter, but nevertheless this need not deter any one 
from taking the chances. Embalming is sure to keep 
the cat at home, and there is little doubt that it im- 
proves the cat in every way. Furthermore, cats will 
possibly rise. Since they have risen from the grave, 
in fact, nobody can tell how high they are likely to go. 
At the same time there is something harsh and unfeline 
in the idea that the furry deities of Memphis and of 
Luxor, the Heavenly brethren of Nefer-Tum and 
Amen-Ra, the palatial pets of Ptolemies and Amne- 
arteses, the serenaders that ran Newmarket Cup races 
over velvet lawns under lustrous moons beneath the 
windows where the Antony of history poured cold water 
on the Cleopatra of poetry to keep her from taking fire 
by spontaneous combustion—that these actual par- 
ticipants in these great events of a grand epoch should 
be shovelled by vandal hands in the shape of yellow 
powder over the cabbage fields of the latter-day icon- 
oclastic west. It is sad to think of. It is almost as 
sad as if they were alive. Imperial Cesar turned to 
clay may stop holes in the back-yard fence, but this is 
a worthy office beside the vulgar work of assisting in 
the evolution of tomatoes or encouraging the growth 
of hay. No affectionate words of farewell are breathed 
over these once respectable and respected cats as they 
fall into the hopper. No formula of woe from human 
lips relieves their tumble intoa second grave. Even the 
auctioneer, a thoughtful man, of infinite jest, had not 
the sympathy to say, “O Death, here is thy sting; O 
grave, here is thy victory. Requiescat in pace. Miaou!”’ 
— SomeVery Costly Drugs—From the New York Sun — 

Some medicines are very expensive. At a recent 
exhibition of the American Public Health Association 
in Brooklyn one manufacturing chemist exhibited a 
case of bottles about enough to fill an ordinary barrel, 
the total value of which was over $30,000. The most 
costly drug in the case was labelled ‘‘ Hom-atropine hy- 
drobromate, cryst.” It was allin one bottle, containing 
six pounds, and was valued at $12,600, or at the rate 
of $2,100 apound. This drug is an alkaloid, artificially 
prepared from atropine. Its effects are similar to 
those of atropine, but not so lasting. It is a prepara- 
tion of belladonna and is chiefly used in treatment of 
the eyes, and always in minute quantities. It expands 
the pupil of the eye. This substance is a striking illus- 
tration of the application of chemistry to well-known 
medicines. The physician does not deal so much with 
substances in their crude form as with the quintessences 
or active principles. By this means all superfluous 
matter is removed and only that part which is needed 
to be used in the healing art is given to the patient. 
Thus, not only have the roots, herbs, flowers, seeds, 
barks, juices, ores and earths of ancient medicine been 
forced to give up their essential and active parts to 
the retort or crucible of the chemist and to reappear 
freed from dross or inert matter, reduced in quantity, 
but vastly magnified in intensity of action, but entirely 
new combinations of elements have been devised by 
chemical science and formed by chemical art; and 
wholly new and previously unthought of modes of action 
in the human organism have been achieved by some 
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of these new formations. As the healing art has be- 
come specialized, and no one physician claims to be 
able to treat all ailments, so the use of special drugs 
for special treatment has become necessary, so that it 
is difficult to find even a druggist who is familiar with 
every one of the drugs now in the market. The United 
States Pharmacopceia is a huge book with the contents 
of which but few are thoroughly familiar. Yet to geta 
list of drugs in actual use it will be necessary to study 
also the German Pharmacopeeia and the British Phar- 
macopeeia. In the exhibition referred to, one house 
showed 150 articles only out of 6,000 produced in the 
laboratories. Among the expensive drugs is aconitine 
alkaloid, an amorphous powder from aconitum napel- 
lus, produced from monkshood or wolfsbane. It is 
used in febrile diseases and neuralgia. A bottle of this 
containing about three pounds is valued at $489.50. 
A bottle of anemonin containing 334 ounces, about the 
size of a pony of beer, is valued at $191.45. There 
are thirteen different preparations of caffeine in small 
bottles at from $16 to $28 a bottle. This medicine 
has lately been applied successfully in Bright’s disease. 
A small bottle of chelidonine alkaloid containing three 
ounces, made from tetterwort, used in skin diseases 
and scrofula and dropsy, is valued at $88. Cocaine, 
which has the power when applied to any part of the 
body to render that part insensible to pain or touch 
during a short time, is rather an expensive drug. A 
bottle containing about four pounds was valued at 
$420. A bottle of cantharidin crystals, the old-time 
blister in a new form, was valued at $143. Codeine 
phosphate is a preparation of morphine used to pro- 
duce sleep. A fifteen-ounce bottle of it was valued 
at $135. A five-ounce bottle of cotoin, called “ true 
cotoin,” costs about $70 an ounce. Digitalin Germaine, 
a powder used to decrease the action of the heart, costs 
about $70 a pound. Elaterin crystals, prepared from 
the South American Indian arrow, a poison used as a 
medicine in lockjaw and hydrophobia, costs $45 an 
ounce. An ounce of hyoscine, hydrobromate crystals 
costs $1,166.66, and 9 '4 ounces of hyoscyamine alkaloid 
costs $1,406. These are preparations of henbane, and 
are considered excellent hypnotics. They are similar 
in general effect to atropine, but not followed by 
such dangerous symptoms. Among the other costly 
drugs in this collection were agaricin, 414 ounces, 
$43.75; colocynthin, 5 14 ounces, 114.75; conline hydro- 
chlorate, 414 ounces, $98.43; cyclamin, 31% ounces, 
$54.04; digitoxin, 114 ounces, $87.40; gentisin, 114 
ounces, $91.15; heliotropin, 6 ounces, $61.25; hy- 
drastine hydrochlorate 614 ounces, $94.80; papaine 
alkaloid, a vegetable pepsin or digestive juice, found 
in the melon tree in tropical America, about $120 a 
pound; papayotin, used as a solvent for the diphtheritic 
membrane, 13 ounces, $189.58. There are various 
preparations from the Calabar bean that are very 
costly. They are used in diseases of the eye and lock- 
jaw. One preparation is called physostigmine alkaloid, 
and 4 ounces of it cost $437.50. Physostigmine hydro- 
chlorate crystals in a bottle about the size of a Coney 
Island glass of beer, containing 5 14 ounces, cost $503.14. 
A small bottle of physostigmine salicylate crystals con- 
taining 3 ounces, cost $1,810.05. There is a prepara- 
ion from the leaves of jaborandi, pilocarpus pennati- 
folius, called pilocarpine nitrate crystal, used in con- 
sumption. <A bottle of this containing 1 pound 6 
ounces is stated to be valued at $673.75. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 


The Value of Life: Dr. Abercrombie. 

Learn to feel the supreme interest of the discipline 
of the mind; study the remarkable power which you 
can exercise over its habits of attention and its train of 
thought; and cultivate a sense of the deep importance 
of exercising this power according to the principles of 
wisdom and virtue. Judging upon these principles, we 
are taught to feel that life has a value beyond the mere 
acquirement of knowledge and the mere prosecution 
of our own happiness. This value is found in those 
nobler pursuits which qualify us for promoting the good 
of others, and in those acquirements by which we learn 
to become masters of ourselves. It is to cultivate the 
intellectual part for the attainment of truth, and to train 
the moral being for the solemn purposes of life when 
life is viewed in its relation to a life which is to come. 


Man’s Life in Nature: Henry Bolingbroke. 

Believe me, the providence of God has established 
such an order in the world, that of all which belongs to 
us, the least valuable parts can alone fall under the 
will of others. Whatever is best is safest; lies out of 
the reach of human power; can neither be given nor 
taken away. Such is this great and beautiful work of 
Nature, the world. Such is the mind of man, which 
contemplates and admires the world whereof it makes 
the noblest part. These are inseparably ours, and as 
long as we remain in one, we shall enjoy the other. 
Let us march therefore intrepidly wherever we are led 
by the course of human accidents. Wherever they lead 
us, on what coast soever we are thrown by them, we 
shall not find ourselves absolutely strangers. We shall 
feel the same revolution of seasons, and the same sun 
and moon will guide the course of one year. The 
same azure vault, bespangled with stars, will be every- 
where spread over our heads. There is no part of the 
world from whence we may not admire those planets 
which roll like ours, in different orbits round the same 
central sun; from whence we may not discover an ob- 
ject still more stupendous, that army of fixed stars hung 
up in the immense space of the universe, innumerable 
suns, whose beams enlighten and cherish the unknown 
worlds which roll around them, all bound together by 
invisible bands of attraction that hold them all in their 
places; and while I am ravished by such contempla- 
tions as these, while my soul is thus raised up to 
heaven, it imports me little what ground I tread upon. 


The Prospect of Death: Joseph Addison. 

The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal that 
if it were constantly before our eyes it would embitter 
all the sweets of life. The gracious Author of our be- 
ing hath therefore so formed us that we are capable of 
many pleasing sensations and reflections, and meet with 
sO many amusements and solicitudes, as divert our 
thoughts from dwelling upon an evil which, by reason 
of its seeming distance, makes but languid impressions 
upon the mind. But how distant soever the time of 
our death may be, since it is certain that we must die, 
it is necessary to allot some portion of our life to con- 
sider the end of it, and it is highly convenient to fix 
some stated times to meditate upon the final period of 
our existence here. The principle of self-love, as we 
are men, will make us inquire what is like to become 





of us after our dissolution; and our conscience, as we 
are Christians, will inform us that according to the 
good or evil of our actions here, we shall be translated 
to the mansions of eternal bliss or misery. When this 
is seriously weighed, we must think it madness to be 
unprepared against the black moment; but when we 
reflect that that black moment may come at any time— 
yea, perhaps even to-night, how watchful ought we to be! 


The Fear of Death: Lord Bacon. 

Men fear death as children fear to go into the dark; 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin, and passage to another 
world, is holy and religious; but the fear of it, as a 
tribute due unto nature, is weak. It is worthy the ob- 
serving that there is no passion in the mind of man so 
weak but it mates and masters the fear of death, and 
therefore death is no such terrible enemy when a man 
hath so many attendants about him that can win the 
combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death; love 
slights it; honor aspireth to it; grief flieth to it; fear 
pre-occupieth it; nay, we read after Otho the emperor 
had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest of affec- 
tions) provoked many to die out of mere compassion 
to their sovereign, and as the truest and best sort of 
followers. Nay, Seneca adds, niceness and satiety. 


The Evidence of Immortality: Lord Erskine. 

When I reflect that God has given to inferior animals 
no instincts nor faculties that are not immediately sub- 
servient to the ends and purposes of their being, I can- 
not but conclude that the reason and faculties of man 
were bestowed upon the same principles, and are con- 
nected with his superior nature. When I find him, 
therefore, endowed with powers to carry as it were the 
line and rule to the most distant worlds, I consider it 
as conclusive evidence of a future and more exalted 
destination, because I cannot believe that the Creator 
of the universe would depart from all the analogies ot 
the lower creation in the formation of his highest 
creatures, by gifting him with a capacity not only utterly 
useless, but destructive of his contentment and happi- 
ness, if his existence were to terminate in the grave. 








Belief in Immortality: S. W. Francis. 

No living man is at heart an atheist. It is an in- 
compatible condition. It would require a vacuum in 
the soul, an utter impossibility. If the desire is not 
filled with God, it must take up an “ism”; something 
to pet, love, admire, and study. “To the unknown 
God,” would apply to many in the nineteenth century, 
if they would only open their eyes. How any scienti- 
fic man can be an infidel is a perfect wonder to me. 
For the more one studies out the marvels of creation, 
the more he is permitted to peep into the penetralia and 
behold the arcana, the hidden treasures of God’s works, 
the more he looks at and never, never finds an error in 
the plan of the universe, the more he beholds the un- 
ceasing labors of the world—while half sleep in dark- 
ness, the other half are toiling—a heaven, some shrine 
beyond the reach of the, tangibility of science and 
analysis, is needed for the soul to take the wings of the 
morning and fly to. There is no limit to unselfish love. 
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FAMOUS CHAPTERS-THE BURIAL OF O’'GRADY* 


The workshops of Neck-or-Nothing Hall rang with 
the sounds of occupation for two days after the demise 
of its former master. The hoarse grating sound of the 
saw, the whistling of the plane, and the stroke of the 
mallet, denoted the presence of the carpenter; and 
the sharper clink of a hammer, told of old Fogy the 
family “milliner” being at work;—but it was not on 
* millinery Fogy was now employed, though neither 
was it legitimate tinker’s work. - He was scrolling out 
with his shears and beating into form a plate of tin to 
serve for the shield on O’Grady’s coffin, which was to 
record his name, age, and day of departure; and this 
was the second plate on which the old man worked, for 
one was already finished in the corner. Why are there 
two coffin-plates? Enter the carpenter’s shop, and you 
will see the answer in two coffins the carpenter has 
nearly completed. But why two coffins for one death? 
Listen, reader, to a bit of Irish strategy. 

It has been stated that an apprehension was enter- 
tained of a seizure of the inanimate body of O’Grady 
for the debts it had contracted in life, .nd the harpy 
nature of the money-lender, from whom this movement 
was dreaded, warranted the fear. Had O’Grady been 
popular, such a measure on the part of a cruel creditor 
might have been defied, as the surrounding peasantry 
would have risen e7 masse to prevent it; but the hostile 
position in which he had placed himself toward the 
people, alienated the natural affection they are born 
with for their chiefs, and any partial defence the few 
fierce retainers whom individual interest had attached 
to him could have made, might have been insuflicient; 
therefore, to save his father’s remains from the pollution 
(as the son considered) of a bailiff’s touch, Gustavus 
determined to achieve by stratagem what he could not 
accomplish by force, and had two coffins constructed, 
the one to be filled with stones and straw, and sent out 
by the front entrance, with all the demonstration of 
areal funeral, and be given up to the attack it was 
feared would be made upon it; while the other, put to 
its legitimate use, should be placed on a raft, and 
floated down the river to an ancient burial-ground, 
which lay some miles below on the opposite bank. A 
facility for this was offered by a branch of the river 
running up into the domain, as it will be remembered; 
and the scene of the bearish freaks played upon Furlong 
was to witness a trick of a more serious nature. 

While all these preparations were going forward, the 
“ waking ” was kept up in all the barbarous style of old 
times—eating and drinking in profusion went on in the 
house, and the kitchen of the hall rang with joviality. 
The feats of sports and arms of the man who had 
passed away were lauded, and his comparative achieve- 
ments with those of his progenitors gave rise to many 
a stirring anecdote; and bursts of barbarous exultation 
or more barbarous merriment rang in the house of 
death. There was no lack of whiskey to fire the brains 
of these revellers, for the standard of the measurement 
of family grandeur was, too often, a liquid one in Ire- 
land, even so recently as the time we speak of; and 
the dozens of wine wasted during the life it helped to 
shorten, and the posthumous gallons consumed in 
toasting to the memory of the departed, were among 

* From Handy Andy. 





By Samuel Lover. 


the cherished remembrances of hereditary honor. 
“There were two hogsheads of whiskey drank at my 
father’s wake!’ would have been but a moderate boast 
of a true Irish squire, fifty years ago. 

And now the last night of the wake approached, and 
the retainers thronged to honor the obsequies of their 
departed chief with an increased enthusiasm, which 
rose in proportion as the whiskey got low; and songs 
of praise of their present occupation (that is, getting 
drunk) rang merrily round, and the sports of the field, 
and the sorrows and joys of love resounded; in short, 
the ruling passions of life figured in rhyme and music in 
honor of this occasion of death; and as death is the 
maker of widows, a very animated discussion on the 
subject of widowhood arose, which afforded great scope 
for the rustic wits, and was crowned by the song of 
“Widow Machree” being universally called for by the 
company; and a fine-looking fellow, with a merry eye 
and large white teeth, which he amply displayed by a 
wide mouth, poured forth in cheery tones a pretty lively 
air, which suited well the humorous spirit of the words. 

The singer was honored with a round of applause, 
and his challenge for another lay was readily answered, 
and mirth and music filled the night, and ushered in 
the dawn of the day which was to witness the melan- 
choly sight of the master of an ample mansion being 
made the tenant of the “narrow house.” 

In the evening of that day, however, the wail rose 
loud and long; the mirth which “the waking” permits 
had passed away, and the ulican, or funeral cry, told 
that the lifeless chief was being borne from his hall. 
That wild cry was heard even by the party who were 
waiting to make their horrid seizure, and for that party, 
the stone-laden coffin was sent with a retinue of mour- 
ners through the old iron gate of the principal entrance, 
while the mortal remains were borne by a smaller party 
to the river inlet, and placed on the raft. Half an hour 
had witnessed a sham fight on the part of O’Grady’s 


people with the bailiffs and their followers, who made 


the seizure they intended, and locked up their prize in 
an old barn to which it had been conveyed, until some 
engagement on the part of the heir should liberate it; 
while the aforesaid heir, as soon as the shadows of 
evening had shrouded the river in obscurity, conveyed 
the remains, which the myrmidons of the law fancied 
they possessed, to its quiet and lonely-resting-place. 
The raft was taken in tow by a boat carrying two of 
the boys, and pulled by four lusty retainers of the de- 
parted chief; while Gustavus himself stood on the raft, 
astride above the coffin, and with an eel spear, which 
had afforded him many a day’s sport, performed the 
melancholy task of guiding it. It was a strangely 
painful yet beautiful sight, to behold the graceful figure 
of the fine boy engaged in this last sad duty; with 
dexterous energy he plied his spear, now on this side 
and now on that, directing the course of the raft, or 
clearing it from the flaggers which interrupted its pas- 
sage through the narrow inlet. This duty he had to 
attend to for some time, even after leaving the little 
inlet, for the river was much overgrown with flaggers 
at this point, and the-rapidly increasing darkness made 
the task of moving fhe raft more and more difficult. 

In the midst of all this action not one word was 
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spoken; even the sturdy boatmen were mute, and the 
fall of the oar in the rowlock, the plash of the water, 
and the crushing sound of the yielding rushes, as the 
“watery bier” made its way through them, were the 
only sounds which broke the silence. Still Gustavus 
betrayed no emotion; but by the time they reached 
the open stream, and that his personal exertion was no 
longer required, a change came over him. It was night, 
—the measured beat of the oars sounded like a knell 
to him,—there was darkness above him, and death be- 
low, and he sank down upon the coffin and, plunging 
his face passionately between his hands, he wept bitterly. 

Sad were the thoughts that oppressed the brain and 
wrung the heart of the high-spirited boy. -He felt that 
his dead father was escaping, as it were, to the grave, 
—that even death did not terminate the consequences 
of an ill-spent life. He feit like a thief in the night, 
even in the execution of his own stratagem, and the 
bitter thoughts of that sad and solemn time wrought a 
potent spell over after-years—that one hour of misery 
and disgrace influenced the entire of a future life. 

On a small hill overhanging the river was the ruin 
of an ancient early temple of Christianity, and to its 
surrounding burial-ground a few of the retainers had 
been despatched to prepare a grave. They were en- 
gaged in this task by the light of a torch made of bog 
pine, when the flicker of the flame attracted the eye of 
a horseman who was riding slowly along the neighbor- 
ing road. Wondering what could be the cause of light, 
he leaped the fence, and rode up to the graveyard. 

“What are you doing here?” he said to the laborers, 
They paused and looked up, and the flash of the torch 
fell upon the features of Edward O’Connor. 

“We're finishing your work!” said one of the men, 
with malicious earnestness. 

“ My work?” repeated Edward. 

“Vis,” returned the man, more angrily and sternly 
than before—“ this is the grave of O’Grady.” 

Edward O’Connor could not reply to this home- 
thrust. The death of O’Grady had weighed heavily 
upon him; for though O’Grady’s wound had been given 
in honorable combat, provoked by his own fury, and 
not producing immediate death; though that death 
had supervened upon the subsequent intractability of 
the patient; yet the fact that O’Grady had never been 
“up and doing” since the duel, tended to give the im- 
pression that his wound was the remote if not the im- 
mediate cause of his death. Edward’s friends told 
him he felt over-keenly on the subject, and that no 
one but himself could entertain a question of his total 
innocence of O’Grady’s death; but when from the lips 
of a common peasant he got the answer he did, and 
that beside the grave of his adversary, it will not be 
wondered at that he reeled in his saddle. A cold 
shivering sickness came over him, and to avoid falling 
he alighted and leaned for support against his horse, 
which stooped, when freed from the restraint of the 
rein, to browse on the rank verdure; and for the mo- 
ment Edward envied the unconsciousness of the ani- 
mal against which he leaned. He pressed his forehead 
against the saddle, and from the depth of a bleeding 
heart came agonized exclamation: “O God! O God!” 

A gentle hand was laid on his shoulder as he spoke, 
and turning round, he beheld Mr. Bermingham. - 

“Be calm, my young friend,” said the worthy pastor. 
“T cannot wonder you feel deeply,— but command 
yourself.” He pressed Edward’s hand as he spoke. 
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Mr. Bermingham had not left Edward’s side many 
minutes when a long, wild whistle from the waters 
announced the arrival of the boat and raft, and 
the retainers ran down to the river, leaving the pine- 
torch stuck in the upturned earth, waving its warm 
blaze over the cold grave, during the interval which 
ensued between the departure of the men and their 
reappearance, bearing the body to its last resting place. 
When the coffin came within view, Mr. Bermingham 
advanced to meet it, and began the burial-service. 
When it was over, the men filled up the grave. 

* * * * %* * 

While the foregoing scene of sadness took place in 
the lone churchyard, unholy watch was kept over the 
second coffin by the myrmidons of the law. The 
usurer who made the seizure had brought down from 
Dublin three of the most determined bailiffs from 
among the tribe, and to their care was committed the 
keeping of the supposed body in the old barn. . 

It was about an hour afterward, near midnight, that 
the old barn was in flames; most likely some of the 
straw near the fire, in the confusion of the breaking up 
of the party, had been scattered within range of igni- 
tion, and caused the accident. The flames were seen 
for miles round the country; and the shattered walls 
of the ruined mansion-house were illuminated brightly 
by the glare of the consuming barn, which in the morn- 
ing added its own blackened and reeking ruin to the 
desolation, and crowds of persons congregated to the 
spot for many days after. The charred planks of the 
coffin were dragged from among the ruin; and as 
the roof in falling in had dragged a large portion of the 
wall along with it, the stones which had filled the coffin 
could not be distinguished from those of the fallen 
building, therefore much wonder arose that no vestige 
of the bones of the corpse it was supposed to contain 
could be discovered. Wonder increased to horror as 
the strange fact was promulgated; and in the ready 
credulity of a superstitious people, the terrible belief 
became general, that his sable majesty had made off 
with O’Grady and the party watching him; for as the 
Dublin bailiffs never stopped till they got back to town, 
and were never seen again in the country, it was most 
natural to suppose that the devil had made a haul of 
them at the same time. In a few days, rumor added 
the spectral appearance of Jim Barlow to the tale, 
which only deepened its mysterious horror; and, though 
after some time, the true story was promulgated by 
those who knew the real state of the case, yet the truth 
never gained ground, and was considered but a clever 
sham, to prevent so dreadful a story from attaching to 
the house; and tradition perpetuates to this hour the 
belief that the devil flew away with O’Grady. 

Lone and shunned as the hill was where the ruined 
house stood, it became more lone and shunned than 
ever; and the boldest heart in the whole countryside 
would quail to be in its vicinity, even in the daytime. 
To such a pitch the panic rose, that an extensive farm 
which encircled it, and belonged to the old usurer who 
made the seizure, fell into a profitless state, from the 
impossibility of men being found to work upon it. It 
was useless even as pasture, for no one could be found 
to herd cattle upon it; altogether, it was a serious loss 
to the money-grubber; and so far the incident of the 
burnt barn, and the tradition it gave rise to, acted 
beneficially in making the inhuman act of warring with 
the dead recoil upon the merciless old usurer. 
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— Niagara Falls—Edwin Arnold—London Telegraph — 
Before my balcony the great cataract of America is 
thundering, smoking, glittering with green and white 
rollers and rapids, hurling the waters of a whole con- 
tinent in splendor and speed over the sharp ledges of 
the long brown rock by which Erie, “the Broad” steps 
proudly down to Ontario, “the Beautiful.” Close at 
hand on our left—not indeed farther than some six 
hundred or seven hundred yards—the smaller but very 
imposing American Falls speaks with the louder voice 
of the two, because its coiling spirals of twisted and 
furious flood crash in full impulse of descent upon the 
talus of massive boulders heaped up at its foot. The 
resounding impact of water on rocks, the clouds of 
water-smoke which rise high in air, while the river be- 
low is churned into a whirling cream of eddy and surge 
and backwater, unite in a composite effect, at once 
magnificent and bewildering. But if you listen atten- 
tively you will always hear the profound diapason of 
the great Fall—that surnamed the Horseshoe—sound 
ing superbly amid the loudest clamor and tumult of its 
sister, a deeper and grander note; and whenever for a 
time the gaze rests with inexhaustible wonder upon that 
fierce and tumultuary American Fall, this mightier and 
still more marvellous Horseshoe steals its way again 
with irresistible fascination. Full in front lies that 
wholly indescribable spectacle at this instant. Its 
solemn voice—an octave lower than the excited, leap- 
ing, almost angry cry of fervid life from the lesser 
cataract—resounds through the golden summer morning 
air like the distant roar from the streets of fifty Lon- 
dons, all in full activity. Far away, between the dark 
gray trees of Goat Island and the fir woods of the 
Canadian shore, the Niagara River is seen winding 
eagerly to its prodigious leap. You can discern, even 
from this balcony, the line of the first breakers, where 
the Niagara River feels, across its whole breadth, the 
fatal draw of the cataracts, where its current seems 
suddenly to leap forward, stimulated by a mad desire, 
a hidden spell, a dreadful and irresistible doom. You 
can note far back along the gilded surface of the upper 
stream, how these lines of dancing, tossing, eager, anx- 
ious, and fate-impelled breakers and billows multiply 
their white ranks and spread and close together their 
leaping ridges into a wild chaos of racing waves as the 
brink is approached. And then, at the brink there is 
a curious pause—the momentary peace of the irrevo- 
cable. Those mad upper waters—reaching the great 
leap—are suddenly all quiet and glassy and rounded 
and green as the border of a field of rye, while they 
turn the angle of the dreadful ledge and hurl them- 
selves into the snow-white gulf of noise and mist and 
mystery underneath. There is nothing more trans- 
lucently green, nor more perennially still and lovely, 
than Niagara the greater. At this, her awful brink, the 
whole architrave of the main abyss gleams like a fixed 
and glorious work wrought in polished aquamarine or 
emerald. This exquisitely colored cornice of the 
enormous waterfall—this brim of bright tranquillity be- 
tween fervor of rush and fury of plunge—is its principal 
feature, and stamps it as far more beautiful than terri- 
ble. Indeed, the whole spectacle of the famous cata- 
racts is one of delight and of deepest charm, not by 
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any means of horror or of awe; since nowhere are the 
measureless forces of Nature more tenderly revealed, 
more softly and splendidly clad, more demurely con- 
strained and docile between its steep confines. Even 
the heart of the abyss, in the recess of the Horseshoe, 
where the waters of Erie and Superior clash together 
in tremendous conflict, the inner madness and miracle 
of which no eye can see or ever will see, by reason of 
the veils of milky spray and of the rolling clouds of 
waterdrift which forever hide it—even this central 
solemnity and shudder-fraught miracle of the monstrous 
uproar and glory is rendered exquisite, reposeful, and 
soothing by the lovely rainbows hanging over the tur- 
moil and clamor. From its crest of chrysoprase and 
silver, indeed, to its broad foot of milky foam and of 
white-stunned waves, too broken and too dazed to be- 
gin at first to float away, Niagara appears not terrible, 
but divinely and deliciously graceful, glad, and lovely— 
a specimen of the splendor of water at its finest—a 
sight to dwell and linger in the mind with ineffaceable 
images of happy and grateful thought, by no means to 
affect it in seeing or to haunt it in future days of mem- 
ory with any wild reminiscences of terror or of gloom. 
—The White Terrace—Tristram Eliis—Harper’s Mag. — 
Hierapolis, whose ruins cover a considerable extent 
of ground in a wild and lonely tract of the upper valley 
of the Meander, presents two different sources of interest 
to the explorer. The traveller who reaches it—and the 
journey is not difficult, finds himself on ground teeming 
with associations of many centuries. The classic Mean- 
der flows through that serpentine channel which has 
made its name a word in every language. Close by are 
the sites of Tripolis and Colosse. The ruins of Laodicea 
are not far off. In sacred Scripture the two towns are 
coupled in a single verse. “I bear him record,” writes 
St. Paul to these very Colossians, “ that he [Epaphras | 
hath a great zeal for you, and them that are in Laodicea 
and them in Hierapolis.”” After eighteen centuries the 
ruins of both towns may still be traced, though those of 
Hierapolis are much the more important. Another 
traveller had visited the place before the Christian era, 
and left his record of its singular attractions. Strabo, 
the first geographer, writing about twenty years before 
the birth of Christ, speaks of the wonderful hot springs, 
the water of which consolidated if it were left to cool. 
Recent travellers and writers have had little to say about 
the town, and indeed it is the construction of the rail- 
way from Smyrna which first brought it within measur- 
able distance of an easy trip. The terminus of that 
railway is still at Seraguay, and Seraguay is about fifteen 
miles from Hierapolis. The excursion is not a difficult 
one. The station-master at Seraguay can provide you 
with accommodation for the night, and his aid is readily 
given in procuring horses and a guide for the morning’s 
journey. .. . You enter the town through a street of 
tombs. Some are large mausoleums that hold the ashes 
of forgotten generations. A small door gives access to 
a chamber fitted round with shelves on which the coffins 
lay. The tomb was always surmounted by a sarcopha- 
gus of considerable size, and generally carved from one 
piece of stone. Asa rule they follow in form a conven- 
tional pattern, but one, evidently of very early date, is 
carved with figures in relief, groups of dancing boys, 
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while another, later and of debased Roman work, shows 
a series of niches each with a figure on the sides, and 
on the cover two recumbent figures carved in very high 
relief. What is very curious about these tombs in Hie- 
rapolis is the paucity of inscriptions. Hierapolis must 
have been an important trading city, whose inhabitants 
were peaceably inclined, and not given over to ambition. 
Many of them were dyers, and it may be presumed the 
chemical qualities of the waters made this trade an easy 
and a profitable one. For more than a mile this stretch 
of tombs winds on—the sarcophagi in some places 
clustered thick, in others scattered about at intervals, 
but in all cases rifled of their contents, the very bones 
having been removed—till quite unexpectedly we come 
on a large, solidly constructed, arched building. The 
stone-work is very rude, but very massive; the key- 
stones of the arches are carved with Christian symbols. 
The work is obviously Roman, but so deficient in style 
as to show that architecture had scarcely yet attained 
the dignity of an art when this structure was reared. 
It is still a moot point what purpose it could have served. 
It may be that, lying thus outside the city gates, and 
forming the commencement of the street of tombs, this 
building was consecrated to the service of the dead, and 
funerals halted here while the last religious rite was per- 
formed. Leaving this building on our left, a few paces 
take us to the gates of the city. They consist of three 
arches, and flanking the building at either side oval 
watch-towers. Immediately on entering we see, still 
outside the walls, and perched up on the side of the hill, 
the ruins of a very large theatre. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that the buildings within the walls are 
of much more recent date. There may have been an 
older Hierapolis, destroyed perhaps by earthquake, and 
these ruins may have been venerable when houses, wails, 
and temples now as ruinous sheltered a population 
whose very existence is forgotten. We have to pass 
through a second and inner gateway before we come 
fairly within the ruins of the town. A single doorway 
in a very massive wall admits us, and now the fragments 
of architecture are plentiful, and we may judge the build- 
ings from their ruins to have been important. Most of 
the columns are of ordinary yellow sandstone. A few 
of white marble are to be met with, but marble, though 
common in the Ephesian ruins, is rare at Hierapolis. 
When we reach the far end of the street we come to 
what must have been the aristocratic end of the town. 
Here were the baths and the gymnasium. Here issued 
from the rock, or at least here now issues, warm, pellucid, 
and delicately tinged with the faintest tint of aquama- 
rine, the spring which Strabo travelled to see. The open- 
ing from which it comes is some eight or ten feet deep, 
and looking down into the clear water you can see frag- 
ments of white marble pillars clear and sharp as the day 
when the statuary’s chisel carved them. The pool is 
fringed with rushes, but though the surface is always 
smooth, the water overflows the ‘edges, and making chan- 
nels for itself, flows off by the plateau on which the city 
stands. The course through these channels gradually 
cools the water, and as the temperature lowers the de- 
posit begins. The normal temperature is about 100°, 
but the surface of the pool gives off no vapor on a 
warm day, only at sunrise and after sunset the steam 
rises cloudidly. The cooling of the water is not very 
fast, but where the stream spreads out on the surface of 
the bluff, there the deposit forms rapidly, and the layers 
of it gradually extend into the famous White Terrace. 
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. . . Atthe edge of the bluff that drops directly to the 
back of the valley are remains of the old city wall, 
with the coping stones.in some places still intact. Pass- 
ing outside these walls, we find all along the bluff the 
waters of the spring flowing and silently producing the 
wonders of the place. For hundreds of years the water, 
charged with its calcareous deposit, has been making 
its progress, and leaving behind it everywhere the evi- 
dences of its course. It has hardened and solidified as 
it has fallen over the face of the cliff, till in certain 
places where the descent was sheer the appearance is 
as of a frozen cascade. Sometimes, however, the slope 
would incline almost inappreciably, and the water in 
these places would widen out and flow languidly and 
in shallow sheets. The cooling in such places would 
be much more prompt, and the process of deposit more 
general and immediate. Sometimes it would happen 
that a little obstruction—a twig or even a leaf—would 
check the current. The water would widen out in 
thin edges, which would quickly solidify, so as to form 
a little bank; but the stream still filling in, the bank 
would be pushed further and further back, till the little 
pool would widen to a large one, and the large pool 
extend to a basin, and still the deposit continuing the 
terraces would gradually be formed. . . . These series 
of terraces, some of them like beautiful vases zoned 
round with circles of stalactites, that seem to guard 
them from destruction, others so minute that you must 
study them carefully apart, many of them quaint and 
fantastic in shape, all brilliant in the blazing sunshine, 
look like some realization of forgotten legend or work 
of old enchantment not yet overthrown by time. So 
dazzling is the color that the sky overhead, blue with the 
depth of Oriental color, looks here as dark as indigo. 
The surface looks like ice, and an Alpine climber before 
making the descent would think twice and commence 
cautiously. But the climbing is easy work, the surface 
gives a good foothold, and the natives clamber up and 
down barefoot, with little difficulty and no danger. 
— Weld Life in Borneo—lrom the Providence Journal — 
The Rev. Thomas Jackson, at present the superior 
of a band of missionaries, to whom has been dele- 
gated the work of Christianizing the savages of the 
vast but little-known island of Borneo, gives interesting 
information as to the people. Next to Australia, Borneo 
is the largest island in the world and contains 270,000,- 
ooo square miles. It is directly under the equator, which 
divides it almost in halves. It is the home of the 
orang-outang and countless thousands of monkeys 
swarm through its forests, while alligators and croco- 
diles infest its rivers. Barnum’s wild men of Borneo 
form about the only tangible knowledge which people 
in these parts have of the country. The interior has 
never been fully explored. Father Jackson has been 
on the island about eight years, working among the sav- 
ages, and left behind him to carry on the labor fourteen 
priests, two lay brothers, and nine nuns. These are 
located at several stations. ‘“‘ There are many Malays 
and Chinese along the coast of Borneo,” says Father 
Jackson, “ but the interior is one of vast jungle and 
trackless wilderness, populated by a class of people 
who know nothing of civilization and of whom civiliza- 
tion knows little more. The natives are called Dyaks. 
They are nomadic in their habits, living at one place 
scarcely longer than two years, and are divided into 
innumerable tribes, averaging 30 or 40 families to a 
tribe. Borneo is a most fruitful field for missionary 
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labor, but the difficulties to be met with are nearly in- 
surmountable. ‘The natives are without exception head 
hunters. This practice is somewhat similar to the scalp 
hunting of the American Indians. Their houses are 
long and decorated with human skulls, the heads of 
victims whom they have killed in battle. ‘The bravest 
man is he who has the most skulls, and it is not infre- 
quent to see 40 or 50 of these horrible grinning things 
strung about the hut of some noted brave. Last year, 
not long before I left the island, a large party returned 
from an expedition against some interior tribes and 
brought with them not less than 400 heads. These 
were boiled down, the flesh and hair removed and the 
skulls strung upon poles. It is almost impossible to 
stop the practice, for at the bottom of it all is woman. 
It is for the young brave who has the greatest number 
of heads that the savage maiden has the sweetest smile, 
and he who has none or few is considered less than 
worthless. While strong efforts are being made to put 
the horrible habit down, the fact that it is the only path 
to woman’s favor proves a tremendous obstacle in the 
way. ‘There are several missionary stations, the main 
one being at the junction of the two rivers, which I call 
my ‘cathedral.’ It is built of bamboo and covered 
with leaves rudely sewn together. It is almost im- 
possible to make converts of the adult Dyaks, and the 
main attention of the missionaries is given to the 
children, whom they hope in time to train as teachers 
to their own people. One great drawback to Chris- 
tianizing the land Dyaks, as those of the interior are 
called, is their peculiar habit of continually changing 
the location of their villages. In choosing a village site 
they select a piece of virgin forest, generally on the 
bank of a river,and burn down the timber. ‘The ashes 
make a splendid fertilizer, and here they erect their 
buildings and plant their rice. After about two years 
they consider the ground worthless for further planting, 
and move on to another place. The fact of their once 
locating upon a piece of ground gives them a title to it, 
and from the usurpation of the deserted villages by 
other tribes arise the various feuds which exist be- 
tween the tribes. A village generally consists of one 
long building, raised on posts or piles about twenty 
feet from the ground and are roughly built of bamboo 
and leaves. The apartment of each family is parti- 
tioned from the others, and the number of families oc- 
cupying a building can be readily ascertained from the 
number of dividing depressions visible in the roof. 
The buildings are elevated, not only on account of the 
moist nature of the soil, but to keep the inhabitants 
out of reach of the spear thrusts of their enemies, who, 
if the buildings were lower, could easily spear the oc- 
cupants through the frail sides of the buildings while 
they slept. Building the house on stilts, however, does 
not save the inmates, for when an attack is made the 
posts that support the building are chopped down and 
the building itself fired. The slaughter begins when 
the inmates rush out and a Dyak brave, when hunting 
for heads, makes no distinction between women or chil- 
dren and grown men. A head isa head with him and the 
more he gets the more his fellows esteem him. Ingress 
to these buildings is made by a stairway of notches 
cut inapole. There are also parallel poles on either 
side of the staircase proper by which the climber sup- 
ports himself on his, to a stranger, perilous passage to 
the bird house above. The natives appear to have very 
little idea of religion. They believe, however, that a 
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God, a good spirit, exists in the many varieties of the 
birds that abound on the island, and there are a number 
of these good spirits. One old native was naming off the 
gods one day, counting on his fingers as he proceeded. 
After counting on his fingers he started on his toes. I 
thought surely he would stop at his last toe, but in- 
stead he turned to his wife and finished the count with 
her toes. Most of the tribes bury their dead, but one 
tribe in the interior cremates theirs. The marriage 
custom varies; the general method being for the bride 
and groom to be brought out before the assembled 
tribes with great solemnity and seated side by side. A 
betel-nut is then cut in two by the medicine woman of 
the tribe, and one half given to the bride and the other 
half to the groom. They begin to chew the betel-nut 
and then the old woman, after some sort of incantation, 
knocks their heads together. This completes the cere- 
mony. They are not polygamous, but a brave divorces 
his wife for very little cause, and they are generally 
married four or five times before they die. The people, 
as a rule, are generally kind and simple, and possess 
many good qualities. Their head hunting they con- 
sider no crime. Here is an instance of the incongruity 
of that horrible practice and their natural kindness of 
heart. A party had just returned in a boat from an 
expedition. Hanging over the side of the boat was the 
bloody head of a woman, and sitting in the bow was a 
little girl. The child was the daughter of the murdered 
woman. Yet the people of the tribe caressed and 
petted her, and the man who had slain her mother took 
her into his own family to be brought up as his adopted 
child.” Father Jackson tells of a tribe he visited shortly 
after he was established on the island, called Dusans, 
and who have a woman for achief. Of this visit he 
speaks as follows: “A Hungarian named Witti, who 
had explored the island on beha!f of the British North 
Borneo Company, and who was subsequently horribly 
murdered, together with most of his party, by head 
hunters, told me of the tribe. They live near the 
mountain of Keni Balu, the summit of which is 13,000 
feet above the level of the sea and which is supposed 
never to have been trodden by the feet of man. The 
Dusans believe it to be the place where the spirits of 
their dead rest in peace and happiness. Witti was 
probably the only European who had ever before visited 
the tribe. Accompanied by two guides I started out. 
The way lay over hills and through valleys, most 
beautiful to look at, but difficult and painful to traverse. 
In some places we had to walk along the sides of preci- 
pices and again climbed up the sides of the steep 
mountains, pulling ourselves up by the means of long 
grass and bushes with which they were covered. In the 
valleys we had to wade knee-deep through mud and 
water, for our way lay through thick, rough grass that 
reached far above our heads. On reaching the valley 
I was conducted to the home of the chief of the tribe, 
an old woman, called Dintas. How she came to be 
the chief I have never discovered. Her husband is 
living, but he seems to be a person of no importance 
in the tribe. The house was made of bamboo and 
leaves, and was about sixty feet long and thirty wide. 
It had two principal divisions. On one side it was 
open from end to end, forming a common room for the 
younger members of the families. The other half, like 
the Dyak houses, was subdivided into seven rooms, 
looking very much like dog kennels, each one serving 
for one family. The house is also raised about four 
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or five yards from the ground. The trunk of a tree 
with a few notches in it served the purpose of steps. 
I had not been in the place long when Dintas made 
her appearance. She seemed pleased at my coming, 
and at once spread out her best cane mat for me to sit 
upon, and inquired eagerly the reason of my visit. 
When my interpreter had explained this to her she 
said it was very good, and hoped I would remain in her 
house, and said she would send for Sa Raman, the sub- 
chief, and the other people and we could talk the mat- 
ter over in the evening when the work in the rice fields 
would be finished. It began to get dark about half- 
past five, and the sons and daughters of Dintas, with 
their families, came in from their work, and after sat- 
isfying their curiosity by a good stare at me, began to 
cook their rice for their evening meal. They did not 
consume much time. Each took his share of rice and 
a cocoanut shell and raised it to his mouth with his 
fingers. They drank their water from hollow bamboo 
sticks. When supper was finished they grouped them- 
selves in a semicircle around me and regarded me with 
great astonishment. Sa Raman came in with a crowd 
of others. So I had quite a large audience. All, even 
the women and children, smoked a kind of tobacco 
and chewed the betel-nut. Everywhere through the 
island the natives chew the betel-nut, from which they 
derive a sort of stimulant, and the greatest courtesy a 
native can show is to bring out his casket of betel-nuts 
and lay them before you. The fires had been extin- 
guished at the end of supper, and there was no other 
light in the room except that given by the pipes and 
cigars. I lita candle which Mr. Witti had given me 
to use in such anemergency. This seemed to astonish 
them very much. Some of the old people broke off the 
little bits of tallow which had trickled down the sides 
of the candle, and wrapping them up in the leaves, 
put them carefully away. The light of the candle en- 
abled them to have a better view of me, and to ex- 
amine the little things I had, which were subjected to 
so much handling and trying on that I really thought 
they would be pulled to pieces. The men all carried 
swords and long spears. The women, when working in 
the fields, wear a sort of jacket of coarse blue stuff, 
but on entering the house this is taken off, and their 
only garment is a piece of cloth about a yard wide 
which they wear around their waists. This is fastened 
by many rings of colored cane, and in some cases by 
brass wire or chain. The unmarried women are dis- 
tinguished by wearing in addition a small piece of cloth 
round their breasts. The younger women wear brass 
rings on their arms and ankles. They wear also a sort 
of earring. The holes made in the ears by those rings 
are very large, and I noticed that old women utilize 
them by sticking cigars in them so as to be ready for 
immediate use. When I thought they had looked at 
me long enough to satisfy their curiosity, I got my in- 
terpreter to explain the object of my visit. This, I 
can tell you, was a difficult matter. They seem to 
have no idea of religious worship, though they have an 
indistinct notion of a Great Spirit or Being. They 
believe that the good go after death to enjoy rest on 
the top of Keni-Balu, but I could not discover what 
they believe to be the fate of the bad. I told them I 
had left my own people and country to do them good. 
That I had heard of the Dusans, and that I would like 
to teach their children all about the Great Spirit and 
many other things which would make them happy. 
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When my speech was finished the old people talked 
among themselves for awhile. Some of them looked 
dubious and shook their heads. The Dintas and Sa 
Raman began to question me, and finally said they 
would give me an answer in two days. I told them 
to send their answer to Mr. Witti at Abui, down the 
river, and he would informme. This business having 
been settled, the evening party, which had been gotten 
up in my honor, began. Two sorts of drink were passed 
around in a cocoanut shell to each person, even to the 
children. It did not seem very strong, and I should 
say that each one drank about a quart. There was 
no intoxication, however, except that Dintas seemed a 
little excited and sang a song about which she wanted 
my opinon, and I noticed that Sa Raman was inclined 
to be a trifle noisy; several of the young men danced 
singly. Toward the hour of midnight the people who 
did not belong to the house took their leave, and, 
as I was very tired from the long and rough journey 
and nearly stifled with the tobacco smoke, I thought I 
might retire. Before doing this I knelt down to say 
my night prayers. This change of posture immediately 
attracted the attention of these who remained, and 
they again collected around me to watch my move- 
ments. AsI lay on my mat a semi-circle of gazers set- 
tled themselves near, but, notwithstanding this, and the 
smell and grunting of the pigs under the floor, I fell 
asleep and heard nothing until 5 o’clock in the morning.” 
—An Unknown Land—From The Seattle (Wash.) Press— 

Washington has her great unknown land like the 
interior of Africa. The country shut in by the Olympic 
Mountains, which includes an area of about 2,500 square 
miles, has never, to the positive knowledge of old 
residents of the Territory, been trodden by the foot of 
man, white or Indian. These mountains rise from the 
level country within ten to fifteen miles of the straits 
of San Juan de Fuca in the north, the Pacific Ocean in 
the west, Hood’s Canal in the east, and the basin of 

Quinault Lake in the south, and rising to the height of 
6,000 to 8,000 feet, shut in a vast, unexplored area. 
The Indians have never penetrated it, for their tradi- 
tions say that it is inhabited by a very fierce tribe, which 
no coast tribe dared molest. White men, too, have only 
vague accounts of any white man having ever passed 
through this country, for investigation of all the claims 
of travellers has invariably proved that they have only 
traversed its outer edges. The most generally accepted 

-theory in regard to this country is that it consists of 
great valleys stretching from the inward slopes of the 
mountains to a great central basin. This theory is 
supported by the fact that, although the country around 
has abundant rain, and clouds constantly hang over the 
mountain tops, all the streams flowing toward the four 
points of the compass are insignificant, and rise only 
on the outward slope of the range, none appearing to 
drain the great area shut in by the mountains. This 
fact appears to support the theory that the streams 
flowing from the inner slopes of the mountains feed a 
great interior lake. But what drains this lake? It 
must have an outlet somewhere, and as all of the streams 
pouring from the mountains rise on their outward slope, 
it must have a subterranean outlet into the ocean, the 
straits, or the sound. There are great discoveries in 
store for some of Washington’s explorers. Numerous 
attempts have been made to organize exploring parties, 
but they have invariably fallen through, the courage of 
the projectors oozing out at the very last moment. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 


Opportunity—M. V. Moore—Ladies’ Journal 

You never knows what ’s in de heart 
’Tel somethin’ brings it up; 

An’ you'll never know what ’s in de dram 
Des smellin’ of de cup! 

Dat smell may be sq nice an’ sweet, 
But Satan’s hidin’ dar; 

An’ ef you gives dat dram de chance 
He’!l git you in he’s snare! 

You needn't tink yo’self so good 
’Tel you is pinched an’ tried; 

Don’t trust too much de best of men, 
Sence Peter swore an’ lied! 

De preacher sometimes turns de rogue 
When he has got de chance ; 

An’ de slowest frog will sometimes win 
By sleepin’ circumstance ! 

De best of cider never comes 
"Tel de apples beat an’ pressed ; 

An’ de fastest hoss may need de whip 
To make him do his best! 


A Genutne Loutsiana Negro Song 
Aie! Toucoutou 
Yo connin vou, 
Vou cé youne morico 
Ya pa savon 
Ki acé bon 
Pou blanchi vou la po! 
Coman va fé vaillan djabaille, 
Vou ki lainmin brillé, 
Kan blanc la yo va donnin bal, 
Vou pa capabe allé 
Aie! Toucoutou, ete. 
Kan tou milate a fréquenté 
La cou michié Lidor, 
Dézo pourri va pa gagné 
Pou von donnin Médor! 
Aie! Toucoutou. 


The “ Empty Pocket.” —C. F. Lummis—Harper’s Bazar 
Pwist ! here, Rover; we must be going. 
Sundown, and nothing to eat all day ; 
Ten miles back to the camp, and blowing. 
But what’s the odds, when we’ve “ struck the pay?” 
Glory! Old boy, it’s hard to quit it, 
Even to leave it for overnight. 
Clinch it, porphyry, where we hit it, 
With hard black fingers stingy and tight. 
That little seam that means salvation— 
Hope for me, and home for Sue— 
Four lonely years of half starvation 
Butt their heads into that streak of blue. 
Ugh! how the cold snow-flour is sifting ! 
Curse on the wind, that it comes just now, 
Only my tracks for trail, and drifting ; 
And fourteen inches is tough to plow. 
Hard work? That’s what it is, old Rover. 
That mile was swelled to four times its size 
Trail plum gone, and the daylight over, 
And wind that cuts like steel in the eyes. 
Whining, Rover? But that won’t mend it. 
Come, we must take it like men, you know. 
One stop here in the cold would end it ; 
Our only safety is on the go. 
Think who's praying in old Pequawket. 
To-morrow the wires will tell her, “Come! 
Struck it rich in the Empty Pocket!” 
See her laughing and crying? Well, some/ 


. What ? You woz’t move? Then on my shoulder 
I'll have to pack you, you rascal, you! 
Nn-h! you're a load! I’m getting colder; 
There’s a ton of lead in either shoe. 


Down! O God! But we've gof to make it! 
Ah-h! How this pifiion keeps off the storm! 
Drowsy—drowsy—I cannot shake it— 
And this is so soft and so warm! 


What should life and its cares be won for ? 
Sleep, the Forgetter, is kindliest. 

Come, old dog, we are done for! 
Here—we—will—rest. 


When the Green Gits Back—J. Whitcomb Riley 
In spring, when the green gits back in the trees, 
And the sun comes out and stays, 
And yer boots pull on with a good tight squeeze 
And you think of yer barefoot days ; 
When you ort to work and you want to not, 
And you and yer wife agrees 
It’s time to spade up the garden lot— 
When the green gits back in the trees— 
Well! work is the least o’ my idees 
When the green, you know, gits back in the trees! 


When the green gits back in the trees, and bees 
Is a buzzin’ aroun’ again, 
In that kind of a lazy “go as you please ”’ 
Old gait they bum roun’ in. 
When the groun’s all bald where the hayrick stood, 
And the crick’s riz, and the breeze 
Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees, 
I like, as I say, in sich scenes as these, 
The time when the green gits back in the trees! 


When the whole tail-feathers o’ winter-time 
Is all pulled out and gone! 
And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 
And the sweat it starts out on 
A feller’s forrerd, a gittin’ down 
At the old spring on his knees— 
I kind o’ like jes’ a-loaferin’ roun’ 
When the green gits back in the trees— 
Jos’ a-potterin’ round’ as I—durn—please— 
When the green, you know, gits back in the trees. 


Ode to Father Prout—Blue Friar—Boston Pilot 


This poem to the author of The Bells of Shandon is from The 
Citizen, of 1840. It isclose to the metre of the celebrated poem. 


Hail! mighty janius, 
Whose jokes spontaneous, 
So simultaneous, 

All tastes delight ; 
Whose rich translations, 
Like constellations, 

With coruscations, 

Are ever bright. 


Oh! your Latin rhyme, sir, 
With its lovely chime, sir, 
Might make you climb, sir, 
To Parnassus high: 
Sure ’twould be a poser 
To great Cicero, sir, 
To make it flow, sir, 
So gracefuliy. 
And, as for Horace, 
There’s Pat Fitzmaurice, 
Parish clerk at Borris, 
Says he never wrote 
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With half the wit, sir, 

With which you flit, sir, 

Like a mountain Switzer, 
Or a chamois goat! 

And then your Frinch, sir, 

Faith ’twould be a clincher, 

And a mighty quincher, 
To alarn’d abbé; 

Or if Telemaque, sir, 

Himself came back, sir, 

Och! you've got a knack, sir, 
Would put him astray. 

Your Italian matres, 

Too, the purty craturs, 

They'd be perfect slaturs, 
To Boccaccio. 

Why that wag Tassoni, 

And the queer Goldoni, 

With their macaroni, 
Could no farther go. 

If on Attic honey, 

With Colocotroni, 
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You live, or your money 
Spend with the Turks; 
Or in Asia Minor, 
Cross-legg’d you dine, or 
Do something finer— 
Or write more works: 


May Fame surrender 
To you her splendor, 
And Phecebus tender 
His laurel crown, 
And Minerva, too, sir, 
That larned blue, sir, 
May she on you, sir, 
Confer renown! 


Pray send me word, sir, 
By a carrier-bird, sir, 
If ’tisn’t absurd, sir, 

Where you now hang out? 
To your health in Wises, 
Which no water disguises, 
Faith my spirit rises, 

As I quaff—great Prout! 


The Quartet’s Anthem—S. W. Foss— Yankee Blade 

Oh, yes, I heerd the anthem sung by thet big church quartet, 

My wife she raved about it, but I kep’ my own mouth shet ; 

“ No sweeter song,” she sed, “is sung by any angel’s lip; ” 

An’ I sot still an’ heerd her talk, an’ never raised a yip. 

They sang, “ We shall be changed; ” that’s all; that’s all, or purty nigh; 
“We shall be changed,—we shall be changed,—we shall be changed;”’ sez I, 
“If you perpose all day an’ night jest them same words to sing, 

W’y I should think a change would be a very proper thing.” 


The tenor sang, ‘“‘ We shall be changed ;”’ an’ then struck in the base, 
Who sang, “ We shall, we shall be changed ” from the bottom of his face ; 
The alto and soprano then both tried their vocal range, 

An’ both emphatically expressed the certainty of “change.” 


The absence of idees wuz drowned in plenteousness of voice. 
What strict economy of words, an’ extravagance of noise ! 

For they were stingy of their words and generous of their strains, 
An’ they were spendthrifts of their lungs an’ misers of their brains. 


An’ they call this mighty music; ‘tain’t fer me to say it’s not ; 
But I think music’s better w’en it’s slightly mixed with thought ; 
I think yer lungs give forth to men a more inspirin’ strain 

If they first have made connection with the ingine of yer brain. 


W’en Maria rocked our boy to sleep an’ sung her baby song, 
That quiet Sabbath evenin’ with the shadders growin’ long, 
“The music of that baby song,” sez I to her, sez I, 
“It beats yer quartet anthem out, an’ knocks the thing sky high! ” 


The Lasste's Dectston—Hess D. M’ Athol—N. Y. Mercury 


There’s Sandy, the “ miller,” wi’ siller in kist, 
He craves me to marry wi’ him ; 

He’s an ill-favored carle, an’ as saur as a slae, 
He’s cankrit, an’ crabbit, an’ grim. 

Suld ye gae on a day to sup broo wi’ a bear, 
It aiblins might na be sae wrang ; 

But forbye a lang spoon it wad just be as weel 
Gin ye carriet a wee gun alang. 

There’s Geordie whose auld gutcher left him sae rich, 
Wi’ owsen an’ houses an’ lan’ ; 

He is fou wi’ conceit, an’ he’s big wi’ his pride, 
An’ his brain turned to parritch, puir man, 

Put a saddle o’ gowd on a wee cuddy’s back, 
Stud his bridle wi’ diamants rare ; 

Let his housin’ be velvet, an’ line it wi’ silk ; 
He'll be but a cuddy, na mair. 

There’s Jockey, the laird, he is unco’ polite, 
An’ boos like a fiddler frae France: 

But he hangs till it skreighs to a cruikit bawbee, 
An’ his cottars a’ jink at his glance. 

He stan’s like a yerl in his braw, blackit shoon, 
An’ his neebor that’s poorer he scorns ; 

He'll be a douce man in the lang time to come, 
When Bauldy, our puss-cat, has horns. 


There’s Jamie, the maister, that’s head o’ the schule, 
He is stuffit wi’ Latin an’ Greek ; 
An’ never a callant sic ferlies has done, 
Gin ye’ll only believe what he’ll speak. 
A lee is a lang-leggit thing as ye ken, 
An it rins on its journey wi’ speed ; 
But bide ye a wee, an’ it loses its win, 
An’ hirples, an’ doon it fa’s deid. 


There’s Robin, wi’ little o’ siller in han’, 
But there’s love in his bonnie brown ee; 


He has health, an’ that’s gear; he has truth, an’ that’s mair ; 


An’ he thinks o’ na lassie but me. 

He’s a mailin’ in feu, an’ I ken it is sma’, 
But he’s biggit a house in the glen, 

An’ he says when I’m gudewife, an’ gang in the door, 
I'll be plenished in butt an’ in ben. 


Saur Sandy may gang wi’ his mill an’ his meal, 
An’ Geordie wi’ houses an’ lan’, 

An’ Jockey may seek for a leddy o’ rank, 
An’ Jamie work ferlies sae gran’ ; 

I’se cleek wi’ my Robin; he’s canny an’ douce, 
He’s gi’en me his heart for my ain ; 

I’se swither na mair, noo he looes me so weel, 
An, he’se be my gudeman, or nane. 
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Although a thick snow was falling, there was no lack 
of animation in the streets of Dresden. A crowd of 
soldiers on foot and mounted thronged the open plazas. 
Gilded court carriages moved cumbrously, impeded 
by the wet snow. Squads of cavalry, booted and furred, 
dashed through the town on their way to the outposts, 
their horses’ hoofs clattering against the frozen ground. 

Sentinels, wearing the uniform of the Prussian army, 
paced before the royal palace, and from lace-draped 
windows peeped out the blonde heads and rosy faces 
of young girls, who scented flirtations and adventures in 
the electrical excitement pulsating in the air. 

Frederick II. had peacefully invaded Dresden after 
the bloodless battle of Pirna, and the inhabitants, who 
had been left unmolested, were awaiting the result 
of the arbitrations between their own monarch Augus- 
tus the Strong, and this stern young Prussian king. 

In the face of a foreign invasion and the presence 
of strangers who spoke their own tongue and were 
almost of their own blood, the Dresdeners had lost 
nothing of their accustomed gayety. In the drawing- 
rooms they danced and sang, in the restaurants they 
ate and drank, and days and nights flew swiftly. 

But nowhere did conquered and conquerors meet on 
such terms of perfect good-fellowship as in the café of 
M. Cocoa, who owed his nickname to the excellence of 
his chocolate and the beauty of the girls who served it. 

On this winter’s day the place had been crowded 
with officers, and when late in the afternoon their 
brilliant uniforms had vanished in obedience to the roll 
of drums, the tables were quickly taken by a band of 
artists and students, clad, according to the custom of 
the time, in motley garb borrowed from every age and 
every clime. Standing out boldly even against the 
mass of color about him was the tall, handsome figure 
of a Frenchman costumed as a Turk. A crimson fez 
rested lightly on his crisp dark curls. Beneath the 
jacket of pale blue embroidered in stars and crescents, 
the full red trousers fell to the white leggings. Around 
the waist was knotted a soft sash stuck full of swords 
and scimitars. This was Liotard, the handsomest man 
and the first painter in all Dresden. 

In his hands the artist bore a huge porcelain vase, 
which he carefully placed on a table, and turning his 
laughing eyes full on a beautiful young girl who ad- 
vanced to serve him, he said: 

“ To-morrow, mademoiselle, is the féte of Saint Cé- 
cilie and also your birthday. Will you permit me to 
offer this vase as a gift. See,” he added with a grace- 
ful gesture, “it is my own work, and among my pretty 
shepherdesses none rival your own beauty.” 

The girl blushed and hesitated. “ But, monsieur 

The artist’s bold eyes noted her confusion, and with 
ready tact he guessed the cause. 

“Do me the honor to accept, I beg of you, and in 
return I shall ask a greater favor—the privilege of 
painting your portrait.” 

Célie still hesitated, but her eyes rested longingly on 
the vase —an almost perfect piece of Meissen porcelain. 
She was young. She hada true appreciation of the 
beautiful, and this rare treasure she weil knew could 
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not be purchased by a year’s wages. But after a mo- 
ment, she resolutely turned from the temptation. 

“No, monsieur; I thank you. I cannot accept.” 

Sure of his power, the handsome artist bent over her. 

“And why impossible, dear child? Let me at least 
make the attempt—but perhaps,” he added, teasingly, 
“you fear to trust my poor brush?” 

A gay laugh greeted this sally, and Madame Cocoa, 
scenting an advertisement for her husband’s café, now 
advanced to Célie’s side and urged her to consent. 

But Célie still shook her head firmly and turning to 
her employer murmured a few words, among which only 
“ Louis ’—“ fear ”—“ jealousy ”’—were distinguishable. 

“ But nonsense!” exclaimed madame, shrugging her 
plump shoulders—“ you are a silly child. Accept the 
vase, ’twill look well among the wedding presents, and 
grant Monsieur Liotard his wish. The best portrait- 
painter of all Saxony! your lover will be only proud.” 

Madame Cocoa’s speech was greeted by a burst of 
applause and the merry clinking of glasses. 

“A toast! a toast to the model!” 

A place was cleared by the window, and eagerly 
Liotard arranged his materials on the nearest table. 
The girl, still blushing, stood before him. 

Outside, the snow had ceased falling, and the late 
sunlight stealing through the window streamed caress- 
ingly over the ideal face and figure; rested amorously 
in the bright hair, turning its amber threads to shining 
bronze, touched the velvet cheeks with a deeper glow, 
left a lovelier carmine on the curving mouth, and boldly 
kissed the throat and forehead, powerless to tarnish 
their purity. Andthe eyes! Those marvellous eyes— 
veiling with heavy fringes their frank and tender glances 
—they too were flecked with the sweet sun’s gold, 
and limpid with suggestions of youth and love! The 
classic contour of the face was framed in a pale rose- 
colored cap. Over the close-fitting yellow corsage was 
modestly crossed a lace fichu, the ends tucked under 
a full white apron. Beneath the short gray petticoat 
peeped out the tinest of high-heeled big-buckled shoes, 
and balancing a little tray with indescribable grace, in 
her long transparent fingers, the lovely Célie was posed 
for that immortal pastel now in the Dresden gallery. 

The students followed with breathless attention the 
rapid movements of the artist, who used his brush as 
if every moment were a grain of precious gold. 

The clattering of cups and saucers had ceased. 
solute silence reigned in the café. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by a cry of rage: 

“Monsieur! I forbid you to continue.” 

Every eye was turned toward the door. A young 
man had entered unobserved and was regarding the 
scene before him with flaming eyes. 

After a moment’s pause, Liotard, who had ceased his 
occupation, replied insolently, “I receive commands 
from no man, and whoever you may be, I do not know 
what rights you have over this young lady, whose por- 
trait I am painting with her free consent. Speak, 
Célie, is this not true?” 

Before the anguish in her lover’s face Célie hesitated, 
then, disdaining to betray her love to curious glances, 

she raised her head haughtily: 

“You are right, monsieur, I beg you to continue.” 


Ab- 
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“ You hear?” said the artist with an impertinent smile. 

Mad with anger the outraged lover replied: 

“T hear—yes! too well. I comprehend but too 
clearly! And it is for this woman that I have braved 
everything—cold, hunger, famine! for her dear sake, I 
have travelled, fifteen days and nights, famished and 
frozen—I have crossed the Prussian lines without a 
‘ passport—at the risk of imprisonment or death, and the 

reward of my devotion, is to find the woman I expected 
to make my wife, posing as a model in a public café! 
You would know, monsieur, who I am?” Tearing the 
cloak from his shoulders and pointing to the orders on 
his breast, the now frenzied man shouted, “He who 
has been guilty of this mad folly is Louis Kantz, Baron 
of Kottarritz, in the service of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, and he acknowledges no allegiance—— ” 

A moan from Célie interrupted further revelations, 
and Liotard, now thoroughly alarmed, approached the 
baron and said in a low voice: 

“Silence! As you value your life! 
said too much. Dresden is full of spies. 
have not a moment to lose.” 

“And do you think I still value life? Death is indeed 
preferable. I go to meet it gladly,” and with a de- 
spairing glance the young man rushed from the room. 

Like a flash, the girl flung herself after him. Swiftly 
she ran, but before she could rejoin her lover, Liotard’s 
prediction was fulfilled. A spy, who had lurked unob- 
served in a dark corner of the café, had preceded her 
and denounced the baron for treason. Already gen- 
darmes were hurrying their captive to a common prison. 

Pale, suffocated by tears, Célie returned to the res- 
taurant, and flinging herself at the feet of Liotard re- 
lated what had happened. Between sobs and bitter 
reproaches, she implored his aid in behalf of her lover, 
and the artist, who blamed himself for his vanity, used 
every argument in his power to soothe and reassure 
her, finally promising, as a last resort, to see the king 
in person and intercede for the baron’s pardon. Mur- 
muring incoherent words of hope and gratitude, the 

‘girl made a brave struggle to control her tears, but 
alone in her room she passed the night in bitter weep- 
ing and heart-broken prayers for her lover’s safety. 

Slowly, interminably, it seemed, the hours dragged 
by till nearly noon the next day, when Liotard entered 
the café. A glance at his downcast face convinced the 
girl that his mission had been unsuccessful, and his first 
words fell like a death knell on her breaking heart. 

‘My poor child! I have done all I can, and I fear, 
fruitlessly. It remains with you to make the final 
effort—the last appeal. Go; yourself, to the king, and 
where I have failed your woman’s beauty may prevail.” 

“T go to the king! I, monsieur! Of what use would 
be my poor words? You, Monsieur Liotard, who are of 
the same world as my lover, must know what the king 
would think of my love for Louis. How could I find 
words to convince him that Louis, so true, so noble, so 
exalted, has stooped to me, a poor girl of the people 
and offered me his hand and name in marriage? Alas! 
monsieur, the king would misunderstand, despise me,” 
and the sweet voice broke despairingly. 

“ But!” exclaimed Liotard, surprised and distressed 
at this unlooked-for resistance; “can you hesitate a 

moment when Louis’ life hangs in the balance? Is not 
your love for him stronger than pride and dignity?” 

“© monsieur, do you think I really could save him? 
Of what am I thinking? Let us go at once.” 


You have already 
Fly! you 
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“Ah! now we shall succeed,” said Liotard gayly, 
anxious to encourage her. “Do not waste another 
moment,” and, without hat or shawl, dressed in her 
ordinary working garb, Célie hastened to the palace. 

A few words from the popular painter served to 
introduce her to the king. 

Frederick the Great, seated on a low dais strewed 
with papers, was engrossed in affairs of state. Intent 
upon the parchment in his hands, he allowed several 
moments to elapse before turning to the person for 
whom an interview had been requested. 

Célie stood before him, trembling with emotion de- 
spite her efforts at self-control, the delicate fingers 
clasping each other nervously, her whole face and fig- 
ure an appeal for grace. 

Touched by her beauty, the king said kindly: 

“ Well, mademoiselle.” 

The white hands were put forth in swift appeal, the 
marvellous eyes raised full on the monarch, and at 
the first words spoken in a kindly tone, all thought 
of self, pride, fear, vanished. 

“Ah! sire,” and the story poured like a rapid tor- 
rent from her lips. The warm color glowed in her 
cheeks, her whole soul shone from her eyes. ‘The ex- 
quisite mouth trembled with the ardor of her speech, 
her voice was tender, musical, impassioned—her lovely 
figure swayed toward the king. She was eloquent with 
the force of her grief, but oh! she was irresistible in 
the power of her beauty. 

Frederick scarcely heard the words. The melody of 
the voice rang in his ears and her charm touched his 
cold heart as nothing had ever stirred it before. 

And she was here alone! She had come to him of 
her own accord; and he was king! 

With pulses throbbing and eyes aflame he started 
from the dais. His arms, trembling with desire, were 
outstretched—words of passion broke from his lip. 

But suddenly he hesitated, arrested by a glance—not 
of terror, pride, nor outraged virtue—but the frank, 
limpid glance of innocence which shines from the faces 
of children. So absorbed was she in her mission, so 
lost to thoughts of self, that the king’s purpose failed 
to dawn upon her consciousness. Clad in the armor 
of her perfect purity she needed no defence. 

Frederick paused, gazing long and ardently into the 
tender eyes, and slowly the fires in his own paled. 

The king acknowledged the dignity of the woman. 

But a brief moment and the monarch’s habitual 
calm returned. Then he said quietly, “ My child, go! 
What you ask is yours!” 

When Célie rejoined Liotard at the outer door of the 
palace, her radiant face proclaimed the victory, and a 
few days after he had the questionable pleasure of see- 
ing her clasped in her lover’s arms. Not many days 
later, the two were united in marriage and “ La Belle 
Chocolatiére” left Dresden forever. But in the heart 
of the artist her memory blossomed into that exquisite 
portrait which still holds captive the world of to-day. 

Many are the heart-histories told in the paintings 
that line the walls of European museums, every phase 
of life’s joys and tragedies is portrayed there with in- 
vincible power. Where poets and seers have failed to 
touch the heart and speak to the mind, the artist has 
triumphed in exalting the spirit, and this love of the 
ideal, which was the one consolation in the stormy 
life of Frederick the Great, has given to all time this 
matchless creation, “ La Belle Chocolatiére.” 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





Write Written Right—Poetical Ingenuities 
Write we know is written right, 
When we see it written wrzte ; 
But when we see it written wright, 
We know it is not written right : 
For write, to have it written right, 
Must not be written right or wright, 
Nor yet should it be written rite ; 
But wrzte, for so ‘tis written right. 


Bunker Hill Monument Celebration 
Americans arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beside battalions bold, bright beauties blend. 
Chiefs, clergy, citizens conglomerate,— 
Detesting despots,—daring deeds debate ; 
Each eye emblazoned ensigns entertain,— 
Flourishing from far,—fan freedom’s flame. 
Guards greeting guards grown gray,—guest greeting guest. 
High-minded heroes, hither homeward haste. 
Ingenuous juniors join in jubilee, 
Kith kenning kin,—kind knowing kindred key. 
Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege love, 
Mixed masses, marshalled, monument-ward move. 
Note noble navies near,—no novel notion,— 
Oft our oppressors overawed old ocean ; 
Presumptuous princes, pristine patriots paled, 
Queens’ quarrel questing quotas, quondam quailed. 
Rebellion roused, revolting ramparts rose. 
Stout spirits, smiting servile soldiers, strove. 
These thrilling themes, to thousands truly told, 
Usurper’s unjust usages unfold. 
Victorious vassals, vauntings vainly veiled, 
Where, while since, Webster, warlike Warren wailed. 
*Xcuse ’Xpletives ’Xtra-queer ’Xpressed, 
Yielding Yankee yeomen zest. 


The Letter H’s Protest to the Cockneys 
Whereas by you I have been driven 
From ’ouse, from ’ome, from ‘ope, from ’eaven, 
And placed by your most learned society 
In Hexile, Hanguish, and Hanxiety ; 
Nay, charged without one just pretence 
With Harrogance and Himpudence— 
I here demand full restitution 
And beg you'll mend your Hellocution. 
A Will in Verse—Chicago “ America” 
This curious will is the accepted and probated testament of a 
well-known atheist, an eccentric and profane old Welsh dandy. 
I, J. Deffet Francis, of Swansea Town, 
Archeologist, atheist, and artist, 
Astronomer, actor of some renown, 
Curiosity, critic, and chartist, 
In the name of God, Amen, hereby 
Make my last will and testament ; 
If it doesn’t give satisfaction, why, 
I can say to do my best, I meant ; 
“ Bogey ” forgot to biess me with wealth, 
My bank-book ne’er showed a balance, 
He also cursed me with damned bad health, 
But endowed me with brilliant talents ; 
To “ Howel Williams” I leave my brains 
In the hope that the “ Cambrian paper” 
May produce for the future some grains 
Of sense, and not give distilled vapor; 
To “ Howel”’ I leave all my books as well, 
And trust he will not sell or burn them, 
For when we meet in the nethermost hell 
I'll ask him to kindly return them ; 
My paintings, engravings, and works of art 
I bequeath to the Swansea Museum ; 
They are far too good for that damned fool Stuart 


And you’d say so when you see them; 
My virtues, my conscience, my love of truth 
I bequeath to my friend, “‘ Wyndham Lawrence,” 
Because he’s a good, sanctimonious youth, 
And gazes on sin with abhorrence ; 
I wish my head severed, and, after that, 
Exposed on St. Mary’s Church steeple 
(Crowned with my old narrow-brimmed hat), 
To encourage all church-going people. 
My heart I bequeath to fair ‘‘ Kate James’ 
(I was always her humblest vassal) ; 
I also leave her my poor old bones 
To make stock for the soup of the “‘ Castle”’; 
My scanty amount of flesh I devise 
To the restaurant people in High street, 
Which, made into sausage, veal and pork pies, 
Will afford my survivors a nice treat ; 
My pipes I leave to my friend Harry Bell 
(Clays, meerschaums of every variety) ; 
He smokes in this world, and he'll smoke in heil, 
Where I hope to enjoy his society ; 
My white flannel suit, on which I dote, 
My sand shoes, which are waxen olden, 
My dark-blue Pontius Pilate coat, 
Bedecked with buttons, all golden, 
And all the rest of my clothing stock 
Which I’ve worn since in Swansea a resident, 
I give and bequeath unto “ Christopher Brock,” 
The ex-Royal Museum Vice-President ; 
My ethereal religion and soul 
(The latter is somewhat imperiied), 
I give and bequeath and devise the whole 
To Lewis of the Swansea Herald ; 
I bequeath a lock of my silv’ry hair 
To the hard-working ‘“ Brown of the Ferret.” 
I also bequeath him a tramway share 
As a fitting reward for his merit ; 
To the gigantic spectacle, “ Baker Haynes, 
I bequeath my eternal blessing 
(He, like myself, takes inordinate pains 
To show off his person by dressing) ; 
My family Bible, my numerous tracts, 
My prayer-book, my hymn-book, and psalter, 
My exegetical knowledge of sacred facts 
I bequeath to my kind friend, “ Jim Walker”; 
My vituperation and versatile views, 
And my wonderful powers of oration, 
I bequeath to the worthy Town “Councillor Buse’ 
To enlighten the “ packed corporation.” 
In witness whereunto I affix 
My hand to my will, and no more said, 
This thirtieth of June, eighteen eighty-six. 
Yours, John Deffet Francis, aforesaid. 
The Altar—George Herbert—Poems 
A broken Altar, Lord, thy servant rears, 
Made of a heart, and cemented with tears: 
Whose parts are as thy hand did frame ; 
No workman’s tool hath touched the same. 
A Heart alone 
Is such a stone, 
As nothing but 
Thy power doth cut. 
Wherefore each part 
Of my hard heart 
Meets in this frame, 
To praise thy name: 
That, if I chance to hold my peace, 
These stones to praise thee may not cease. 
Oh, let thy blessed Sacrifice be mine, 
And sanctify this Altar to be thine. 
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DAUGHTER OF DIXIE* 





Within the heart of the famous blue-grass belt of 
Tennessee—famous because of its marvellous richness 
of black-loam soil and unparalleled perfection of cli- 
mate—lies the beautiful estate of Oak View, its thou- 
sands of acres stretching away through umber fields, 
blue-green meadows, and dim-vistaed deer-park to the 
distant forests that lie, like plumed armies, at the base 
of the blue-hazed Harpeth hills. 

The house, for generations the home of “the Breck- 
enridge,” is one of those generous, old-timed South- 
ern structures of red brick, very spacious, very square, 
with vast, spreading, white-pillared verandas, with long, 
cool corridors and countless, wide-flung doors and 
windows, through which there seems to float, even into 
the very air, that wonderful grace of hospitality that 
haloes each home in the dear land of Dixie. 

Oak View! rich with varied reminiscence of a glori- 
ous past! rife with the electric potency to flash keen, 
vibrating interest east, west, north, and south to the 
heart of each equine enthusiast! A place of annual 
expectation and speculation, for from its noted stud is 
issued yearly the illustrious get of world-famed sires. 

How beautiful it was in the rich glow of the wester- 
ing sun, whose level gleaming fell on the broad, sloping 
lawn like undulant waves of golden ether, through 
which, everywhere, the stately magnolia—that fairest 
child of the Southland—upreared its glossy, waxen 
verdure and exquisite, pearl-chalice blossoms, for whose 
fulness of fragrance the Southern air seemed athirst! 

The deer-park, in the sun-flashed shadows of early 
twilight, lay to the left, while stretching far away to 
the right were the rich meadows, where the stock 
stood, knee-deep, in the blue-grass pastures, and in 
which the scattered sheep lost their identity, in vivid 
resemblance to thick-growing white clover blossoms. 

The quarters, the barns, and paddocks, were beyond, 
out of sight, but the great sale-stable and training- 
track lay conspicuously near the pike, and here, there, 
and everywhere—through croft and lawn and meadow, 
through the leafy dells and deer-park,—the silvery 
Oakland Creek wandered, like a bright, poetic fancy 
through the glowing realms of the beautiful. 

A little nigger, from his “ crow’s-nest” in one of the 
tallest park trees, had seen on the crest of a distant 
hill the Oak View carriage speeding rapidly homeward, 
and, with monkey-like acrobatic skill, he swung him- 
self swiftly earthward, fired—courier-like—to be the 
first to announce the glad tidings in the quarters. 

Instantly the veranda, steps, and lawn swarmed with 
negroes. Old and young, men, women, and children, 
—ah, the children! numerous as the rabbits in the 
copse yonder, already yelling with the lusty lung and 
breadth of larynx of the little pickaninnies, in anticipa- 
tion of the shower of silver coin which “ Mars Brick’- 
brige” was sure to fling them, and in their eager pranks 
tumbling over one another like a flock of young crows. 

Possibly there has been on earth no warmer tie be- 
tween master and serf than did exist between a kind 
Southern slave-holder and his negro bondman, and 
assuredly no other class of servants was ever permitted 
to be so inseparably a part of one’s life, home, and 
family. How one recalls, with sudden heart-throb, the 

* From ‘‘ A Daughter of Dixie.” By I. Kinney Reno. 





memory of one’s own “black mammy,” than whom no 
other autocrat has wielded so tender and yet so entire 
a despotic sway in nursery, kitchen,—everywhere! 

How one has but to close one’s eyes to dream that 
one hears again the well-remembered, much-loved 
voice crooning those magic lullabies that somehow 
could charm bright eyes to droop in sweet, swift slum- 
ber—could tempt little tired forms to nestle, so gladly, 
in the fond cradle of her broad, black bosom! O 
mammy! mammy! your voice is growing fainter, 
fainter, in the homes where, though loved, you will reign 
no more! To those who have known you and loved 
you, will always cling tenderest memories, as you stand, 
in your blue-cotton “coat” and gay bandanna, pic- 
tured against the vanishing background of one’s youth. 
* % * 

Cleo felt a sense of delicious rest as, after her bath, 
she sat in her dainty dressing-gown in her own room,— 
a cool, airy nest floored with white matting, the little 
brass bed gleaming like a ewden-drift, the carved, 
bird's-eye maple furniture and low, luxurious chairs and 
couches of bamboo, the quaint, antique mirrors, in- 
numerable silver sconces, with unlit waxen tapers, and 
the four wide-flung windows veiled in fluttering lace. 

“Ts it not dry yet, mammy? Oh, how deliciously 
you brush one’s hair! No one does it like you.” 

“Not quite, honey; mos’, do’. You jes’ wait fur 
patience.” Then, after a little, she said, “‘An’ now, 
my lamb, what does yo’ want to war dis ebenin’? one 
uv dem airy, fussy things dat’s got no sleeves?” 

“No, indeed, get me something plain; yes, that will 
do nicely,” as mammy drew out a dainty white muslin. 
“Tt is such a relief not to dress to-night.” 

“But, my lamb, yo’ mus’ look bery lubly ter-night, 
kase I specks Mars Henry’ll cum ’lon’ pres’n’ly rr 

“Why, mammy, he does not know I am at home.” 

*Yes’m, he do; he knowed it ’fo’ yo’ cum.” 

“Did he? How?” 

“Kase yisterday I wuz mos’ ’stracted wif joy when 
I learned yo’ wuz cumin’, an’ I went ’bout shooin’ up 
dem brack niggers—dey so lazy, next time I'll break 
dar necks—when I sud’nly spied de tellypome. Den 
it pops right inter my head how pow’ful glad Mars 
Polk would be ter learn de joyful tidin’s; an’ so I jes’ 
stepped right up an’ rung dat little bell an’ sez, ‘ Will 
you be so bery perlite as ter tell Mars Polk dat de col- 
onel an’ Miss Cleo’s cumin’ home ter-morrow? He'll 
be monstrous glad; he thinks a heap uv my fam’ly.’ 

“An’ den I heard a mighty quar sound, like whirr-r-r-r, 
—ha! ha! ha!—jes’ perzactly like dat cussed telly- 
pome war splittin’ hits sides "bout suthin’, an’ den a 
leetle bell tinkled like a sheep-bell and den a deep, deep 
noise,—jes’ like Mars Polk’s voice,—sayin’ ‘ Hello!’ 

“So I sez, ‘ Hello yo’se’f, an’ ef yo’ please, tell Mars 
Polk dat dis iz Miss Cleo’s brack mammy. I pays my 
’spects ter him, an’ wants ter say dat my lamb iz 
cumin’. We got one of dem pesky, leetle, yallow-jacket 
*spatches, an’ so mammy jes’ hugged her brack se’f fur 
joy, an’ I knows yo’ want ter do de'same; so I jes’ 
thought I’d axe yo’ ter take supper ter-morrow wif us.’ 

‘*Deed I will, mammy, an’ thank yo’;’ an’ it sounded 
jest ez ef it war Mars Polk talkin’, an’ den de sassy 
thing tinged right plum in my face.” 
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Art and Decoration: 

Ancient Engraved Gems: Dr. S. F. Cockran: *Eng. Art Rev. 
Italian Old Masters: Giovanni Bellini: W. J. Stillman: Cent 
On Some Recent Art Progress: Henry Blackburn: Lippincott’s 
Rembrandt at Burlington House: J. F. White: *Eng. Art Rev. 
Biographic and Reminiscent : 

A Shelley’s House at Lerici: Alfred Austin: *The New Rev. 
Anecdote of Lord Chief Justice Holt: Mag. Amer. History. 
Celebrated Men of the Day: I. Huxley: J. Hawthorne: Belf. 
Coming Men in England: Justin McCarthy: *No. Am. Rev. 
Dr. von Dollinger : Canon MacColl: *Contemporary Review. 
Edward Fitzgerald : A Study: *Temple Bar Magazine. 
Ferdinand Hiller Reminiscences: F. Corder: *Eng. Art Rev. 
Francesco Venea: T. W. S. Landor: *English Art Review. 
In the Days of the Dandies: Lord Lamington: *Blackw. 
Laval: Quebec’s First Bishop: J. Dimitey: Mag. Am. Hist. 
Lord Napier of Magdala: Col. Knollys: *Fortnightly Rev. 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley: C. H. Herford: Lippincott’s. 
Pasteur at Home: Dr. A. J. H. Crespi: *Gentleman’s Mag. 
Sketch of David Rittenhouse: With Portrait: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson : VI.: Jefferson ; Cent. 
The Late Lord Lamington: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Thomas Young: Rev. William H. Milburn; Harper’s. 


Dramatic and Musical: 


Hamlet : Wilson Barrett: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Lyrism of English Romantic Drama: J. A. Symonds: *Fortn. 
Theatre Fires in 1889: Captain Shaw: *Murray’s Magazine. 
The Claque: A. O’D. Bartholeyns: *Gentleman’s Magazine. 
The Merchant of Venice: Andrew Lang: Harper’s Magazine. 
The Mysterious Music of Pascagoula : Popular Sci. Mo. 
Wagnerianism and the Italian Opera: W. F. Apthorp: Scrib. 


Educational Discussion : 


Education in Boyhood: President Timothy Dwight: Forum. 
Examining a Scotch School : Alexander Gordon : *Gentleman’s. 
Free Schools and Public Management: E. L. Stanley : *Cont. 
Is Education opposed to Motherhood? Pop. Sci. Mo. 

New Forest as a National School: F. H. Candy: *Gentleman’s. 
Princeton University: Prof. A. Marquand : The Cosmopolitan, 
Science in the High School: David S. Jordan: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sloyd: Frimann B. Arngrimsson : Popular Science Monthly. 


Fiction— Short Stories : 


A Dusky Genius: Maurice Thompson: Century Magazine. 
Alas, Marina!: Story of Frontier Life: E, B. Perkins: Outing. 
A Revolt ; A Fable: La Comtesse de Kappelle : Belford’s Mag. 
Deacon Pheby’s Selfish Natur’: Annie F. Slosson: Harper's. 
Florence Campbell’s Faté : Helen H. Gardener : Belford’s Mag. 
‘*George Washington's” Last Duel: T. N. Page: Cosmo. 
How We Failed to Get to St. Kilda: Hutchinson : *Long. 

In the Haworth: A Story: Geraldine Bonner: Harper’s Mag. 
Javan Hackett’s Ill-Mended Fortunes: E. C. Martin: Scrib. 
Legend of Madame Krasinska: Vernon Lee: *Fortnightly. 
The Appendicula Vermiformis : Arthur S. Hardy: Cosmop. 
The Bullet Hole: An Episode: E. De Lancey Pierson: Belf. 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd: R. Kipling: *Macmillan’s. 
The Enchanted Base Ball: Sidney Cowell : Cosmopolitan. 
The Good Little Girl: F. Anstey: *Longman’s Magazine. 
The Herr Maestro: Elizabeth R. Pennell : Century Magazine. 
The New Methuselah: Sarah O. Jewett : Scribner’s Magazine. 
The Old Brown Mare: W. E. Norris: *English Ill. Mag. 
The Pedestrian Tour of Mr. Webster: C. P. Sherman: Outing. 
The Tragedy of Humpback: Mary G. McClelland: Harper’s. 
That Yank from New York: John Heard, Jr.: Century. 
Sefton’s Servant: A Sketch : *The Cornhill Magazine. 

Sub Rosa: A Story: G. Holmes: *Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Fiction— Serial Stories : 


A Cast for Fortune: Christian Reid : Lippincott’s. 

Alas!: R. Broughton: Part I. Chaps. 9-12 : *Temple Bar. 
Expiation: Chaps. 10-13: Octave Thanet: Scribner's Mag. 
Friend Olivia: VI.: Amelia E. Barr: Century Magazine. 

His Bosom Friend: A Novel: Homer Greene : Belford’s Mag. 
In the Valley : Chaps. 25-28: Harold Frederic : Scribner's. 
Kirsteen: Mrs. Oliphant: Chaps. 25-27: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Marcia: Chaps. 9-12: W. E. Norris: *Murray’s Magazine. 








*Magazines starred are March English periodicals and late 
March numbers of American magazines and reviews. 
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Miss Blake of Monkshalton : Chaps. 8-10: *Murray’s Mag. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Elixir of Life: 4: Lippincott’s. 
Pearl Powder: Mrs. A. Edwards : 12-15: *Temple Bar. 
Sidney: 10-13: Margaret Deland: Atlantic Monthly. 

Sons and Daughters: Chaps. I-5 : *Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Begum’s Daughter: 35-37: Edwin L. Bynner: Atlantic. 
The Burnt Million: James Payn: *Cornhill Magazine. 

The Ring of Amasis: Earl of Lytton: 7-8: *Eng. Ill. Mag. 
The Shadow of a Dream: 2: Wm. Dean Howells: Harper's. 
The Tragic Muse: 46-48 : Henry James: Atlantic Monthly. 
Ungava: William H. H. Murray: Continued: The Arena. 
Virginie : Chaps. 12-18: Val Prinsep: *Longman’s Mag. 


Financial and Commercial: 


Exchange with India: J. S. Wood: *Blackwood’s Mag. 
Improvident Thrift : An essay : *Blackwood’s Mag. 

The Free Coinage of Silver: M. L. Scudder, Jr.: Belford’s. 
The New York Maritime Exchange: R. R. Bowker: Harper's. 


Historic and National: 


A Century of Cabinet Ministers : Geo. W. Pavey : Mag. Am. H. 
A Protestant of the Revolution: E. P. Thompson: *Gent's. 
A Slave Dealer of 1690: *The Cornhill Magazine. 

An Account of Pennsylvania, 1765: Mag. Amer. Hist. 
Romance of Map of United States: Mag. Amer. History. 
The Four Oxford History Lecturers : Thorold Rogers : *Cont. 
The Serpent Mound of Ohio: F. W. Putnam: Century, 
Washington at Columbus Exposition: Magazine Amer. Hist. 


Literary Criticism : 


A Plea for the Publishers : Augustus Jessopp : *Contemp. 
American Literary Comedians: Henry Clay Lukens: Harper’s. 
Anonymity : A symposium: 2: *The New Review. 

A Word Concerning Physical Training: Mary E. Blake: Lipp. 
Books Worthy of Note: L.C. Moulton, E. E. Hale: Belford’s. 
In the Footprints of Charles Lamb: B. Martin: Scribner's. 
King Plagiarism and his Court: Jas. Runciman: *Fortnight. 
Lively Journalism : Max O’Rell: *No. Amer. Review. 
Matthew Arnold’s Writings: Grant Duff: *Murray’s Mag. 
Newspapers and the Public: Chas. D. Warner: Forum. 

On the Naming of Novels: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 

The Anonyma: A Study: *The Temple Bar Magazine. 

The Characters of La Bruyére: H. M. Trollope : *Gentleman’s. 
The Old Poetic Guild in Ireland: Charles de Kay : Century. 
Titles of Books: Wm. S. Walsh: The Cosmopolitan. 


Military and Naval: 


The Alabama State Troops: L. G. Leefe: Outing. 
The Fighting Forces of Germany: P. Bigelow: Cosmopol. 
Three Indian Campaigns : Gen. Wesley Merritt : Harper’s. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 


Curiosities of School-Boy Wit: H. J. Barker : *Longman’s. 
Eaton Hall: C. S. Pelham-Clinton : The Cosmopolitan. 
French-English : A Study : *The Cornhill Magazine. 

Over the Teacups: 5: Oliver W. Holmes: Atlantic Monthly. 
The ‘‘ Académie Julian”: M. Riccardo Nobili: Cosmopolitan. 
The Evolution of Goodness: F, Greenwood: *New Review. 
The Illustrious Dead: E. G. Howard: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Things that may any Day turn up: L. W. Bacon : Lippincott’s. 
Tithes: J. Allanson Picton: *Contemporary Review. 

Trial by Jury of Things Supernatural: J. B. Thayer: Atlant. 
St. George and the Dragon: *The Cornhill Magazine. 


Natural History Sketches : 


Cats and Kittens: Mrs. J. E. Panton: *Eng. Illust. Mag. 
Dragons, Fabled and Real: M. M. Maindron: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Egg-Laying Mammals: R. Lydekker: *Knowledge. 
House-Flies and Blue Bottles: E. A. Butler: *Knowledge. 
Intelligence of Squirrels: Dr. T. Wesley Mills: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Origin of Animals; Grant Allen: *The New Review. 


Poetry of the Month : 


A Friendship: Ellen Burroughs : Century Magazine. 

A Lay of London Town: E. H. Hickey: *Longman’s Mag. 
A Meeting: Charles Edwin Markham : Scribner’s Magazine. 
A Mystery: Helen Gray Cone: Century Magazine. 

A Wood Siesta: Poem: Isaac Ogden Rankin: Outing. 

A World Literature: Thomas W. Higginson: Century Mag. 
Aladdin : Brainerd Prescott Emery: Century Magazine, 

And His Will is our Peace: Celia Thaxter: Century. 

Aristos and the People: A Poem: John R. Bridge: Belf. Mag. 
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At Sea: James Jeffrey Roche: Atlantic Monthly. 


Balder the Poet: A Poem: G. H. Stockbridge: Belford’s Mag. 


Charity: A Poem: Clinton Scollard: Belford’s Magazine. 


Cycle of Six Love Lyrics : IV.: Joseph Bennett : *Eng. Ill. Mag. 


Daffodils: Lizette Woodworth Reese: Century Magazine. 


Dawn and Dusk at Karnak: Charles Henry Liiders: Scribner's. 


Dead Flowers: George Barlow: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Drawings: E. W. Kemble: Century Magazine. 

Effigies : Michael Field: *English Art Review. 

Elusion : Charles H. Liiders: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Her Song: Helen Grace Smith :. Lippincott’s Magazine. 

His Sermon: William H. Hayne: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
In the Breaking of Day: F. L. Mace: Harper’s Magazine. 
In Westminster Abbey: Thomas Bailey Aldrich: Atlantic. 
Inspiration: A Poem: Sanborn Gove Tenny: Harper's. 
Jack o’ Dreams: Archibald Gordon: Harper’s Magazine. 
Leigh Hunt, My Bird: Orelia Key Bell: Century Magazine. 
Life’s Easter Days: Emma P. Seabury : The Cosmopolitan. 
Microcosm: Frederick Peterson: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Midnight: D. H. B. Roberts: *English Illustrated Mag. 
Morning: Poem: Charles Hampton: Outing. 

Not Love, nor War: William Wordsworth: Harper's. 

Orat Stella: Louise Imogen Guiney : Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Out of Sorrow: Lydia T. Robinson: Harper’s Magazine. 
Poems Versus Peanuts: De Witt C. Lockwood: Century. 


Questions: A Poem: Rev. Francis P. Ward: Belford’s Mag. 
Rizzio to Mary Stuart : Walter H. Pollock ; *Longman’s Mag. 


Robert Browning : Aubrey de Vere: Century Magazine. 
The Furrow : Charles G. D. Roberts: Century Magazine. 


The Harbor of Dreams: Frank Dempster Sherman : Century. 


The Ideal: Katherine Lee Bates: Century Magazine. 
The Little Man in the Tinshop: James W. Riley: Century. 
The Lover’s Song: Alfred Austin: *Murray’s Magazine. 


The Mourners on Cheyenne: Ernest Whitney: Cosmopolitan, 


The Poet’s Song: A Poem: Margaret Crosby: Belford’s. 
Thermopyle: Rennell Rodd: *Murray’s Magazine. 

Toa Rope Dancer: Arthur Symons: *English Art Review. 
To the Almond: Edmund Gosse: *English Art Review. 
Tolstoi: A Poem: Margaret Crosby: Century Magazine. 


Whar dem Axes use to Ring: William Page Carter: Century. 


Winged Words: A Sonnet: H, M. Belden: Belford’s Mag. 
Political Science : 
Communism: Emile de Laveleye: *Contemporary Review. 


Free Trade or Protection: J. S. Morrill: *North Amer. Rev. 


Increase Revenue Without Taxation: Gattie: *Eng. IIl. 
Inside the House: By A Spectator: *Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Objections to Civil Service Reform: O. Morton: Atlantic. 
Some South African Questions: Hon. J. Merriman: *Fortn. 


The Degradation of Our Politics: F. A. P. Barnard: Forum. 
The Limitations of the Speakership: *North American Review. 
The Question Clubs and the Tariff: S. Mendum: *No, A. R. 


The Report of the Commission: *Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Report of the Special Commission : Harrison : *New Rev. 
The Taxation of Ground-Rents: J. Moulton : *Contemp. Rev. 


Twenty Years Political Satire: G.Saintsbury : *Macmillan’s. 
Woman’s Political Status: Francis Minor; Forum. 

Religious and Philosophical: 
Anglo-Catholicism : Old and New: Fairbairn : *Contemp. 
Eternal Punishment: Wm. E. Manley, D.D.: The Arena. 
Ethics and Religion: Prof. C. H. Toy: Pop. Science Mo. 
God in the Constitution: Bishop J. L. Spalding: Arena. 
Heresy-Hunting : Wm. Mathews: *North American Review. 


No Theology and New Theology : Rev. Dr. L. Abbott : Forum. 


Of David’s House: James Realf, Jr.: The Arena. 
Papistical Power in Canada: W. H. Hunter : *No. Am. R. 


Religion, Morals and the Public Schools : M. J. Savage : Arena. 


The True Christian : *The Temple Bar Magazine. 


Truth and Fraud in Spiritualism: Richard Hodgson: Forum. 


Reminiscences of a Church-Rate Struggle: *Contemporary. 


Wanted: A Christian Confession of Faith: F. T. Jones : Belf. 
Was Jehovah a Fetish Stone : Andrew Lang : *Contemporary. 


What is to be Done with the Morally Deficient: *New Rev. 
Why am I an Agnostic: R. G. Ingersoll: *No. Am, Rev. 
Scientific and Industrial: 
A Newly Discovered Law in Physics: S. M. Allen: Arena, 
Alchemist’s Gold: M. A. De Roches: Pop, Science Mo. 
Darwin on the Fuegians and Patagonians: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Electric Railway of To-day: Jos. Wetzler: Scribner's. 
Great American Industries: 9: R. R. Bowker: Harper’s. 
Hypnotism and Crime: Dr. J. M. Charcot: The Forum, 
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Influence Machines: R. Camper Day: *Knowledge. 
Northern Lights: Wilhelm Stosz: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

The Forth Bridge: A. J. Knowles: *Eng. Illus. Mag. 

The Forth Bridge: Eiffel Tower: H. D. Rawnsley: *Blackw. 
The Indwelling Spirits of Men: A. B, Ellis: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Variable Stars : A. C. Ranyard: C. E. Peek: *Knowledge. 
Wm. Thompson and Electric Lighting : *No. Amer. Review. 
Weather Forecasting : Robt. H. Scott: *Murray’s Magazine. 
Weighing a Double Star: F. R. Q.: *Knowledge. — 


Sociologic Questions : 


A Lesson in Co-operation: C. N. Ousley: Pop. Sci. Mo. 

A Programme for Labor Reform: R. T. Ely: Century. 

Cabs and Cabmen: Morley Roberts: *Murray’s Mag. 

Clubs and Fraternities: W. H. D. Adams: *Gentleman’s. 
Divorce versus Domestic Warfare: Eliz. C. Stanton: Arena. 
Evil of Betting and its Cure: Wm. Day: *Fortnightly. 

Facts for the Fabian Socialists : *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Insurance in United States: J. M. Holcombe: *N. A. R. 
Looking Backward Again: Edward Bellamy: *No, Am. Rev. 
Looking Forward: Frederic M. Bird: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Mistaken Identity: Police Anthropometry : Spearman: *Fort. 
Natural Inequality of Men: T. H. Huxley: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Poverty in Brazil: Edward E. Hale: The Cosmopolitan. 
Review of Current Events: Murat Halstead: The Cosmop, 
Rights of Public Property: Rev. Dr. Wm. Barry: Forum. 
Rights of the Citizen: I.: Fred. W. Whitridge: Scribner's. 
Secular Changes in Human Nature: F. P. Cobbe: Forum. 
Suggestions for the World’s Fair: G. Berger: Century. 

The Indian National Congress : C. Bradlaugh: *New Review. 
The Mask of Tyranny: Wm. Lloyd Garrison: Arena. 

The Morality of Marriage: Mona Caird: *Fortnightly Rev. 
The Non-Irrigable Lands of Arid Region: Century. 

The Slave-Trade in the Congo Basin: E. J. Glave: Century. 
White Child Slavery: A Symposium: The Arena. 

Why and Because: No-Name Series No. 2: The Arena. 

Why the Farmer Is Not Prosperous; C. Wood Davis: Forum. 


Sport and Recreation : 


Alaskan Notes of a Fly Fisherman: W. T. Emmet: Outing. 
Bird Catching at Glengariffe: Robert F. Walsh: Outing. 
Bowling for Women: Margaret Bisland: Outing. 
Duck Shooting on Lake St. Francis: E. A. Cowley: Outing. 
Melton Mowbray: Fox Hunting: Merlin: Outing. 
Road Horses: H.C. Merwin: Atlantic Monthly. 
Rugby Union Football : H. Vassall: *Eng. Illust. Mag. 
Signaling for Antelope: W. H. Johnston: Outing. 
Some Defects in Tennis: D. C. Robertson: Outing. 
Sybarites on the Tobique: Charles G. D. Roberts: Outing. 
Tennis Scores: William Strunk, Jr.: Outing. 
Turf Reform: By the Earl of Durham: *The New Review. 
Wheel and Camera in Normandy: J. W. Fosdick: Outing. 
Yacht Racing in Great Britain: F.C. Sumichrast: Outing. 
Travel and Adventure : 
A Flying Trip Around the World: Elizabeth Bisland : Cosmo. 
A Moorland Stream: Violet M. King: *Murray'’s Magazine. 
A Submerged Village : Grant Allen: *English Ill. Mag. 
Australia from Another Point of View: *Macmillan’s Mag. 
Belgium and the Belgians: Albert Shaw: Atlantic Monthly. 
Cap D’Antibes: Grant Allen: *Longman’s Mag. 
Communism in China and Corea: Col. C. Chaillé-Long: Belf. 
European Intercourse with Africa: J. Thomson: *Contemp. 
Family Life Among the Mormons: S, T. Gates: *No. A. R. 
In the Land of the White Elephant: F. G. Carpenter : Cosmo. 
Judicial Torture in China: R. S. Gundry: *Fortnightly Rev. 
Life of a Torres Straits Islander : A. C. Haddon: Lippincott’s, 
Lismore: Adrian Stokes: *English Illustrated Magazine. 
Northern Gothic Sketches: Vernon Lee: *English Art Rev. 
Notes on Stockholm: *The Temple Bar Magazine. 
On the Fur Seal Islands: Charles Bryant: Century. 
Our South American Neighbors : Mrs. Lamb: Mag. Am. Hist. 
Our Unwatered Empire: Gen. N. A. Miles: *N. Am. Rev. 
Reminiscences: Memories of Eng.: R. Vaux: Lippincott’s, 
Selborne Pastand Present: Rev. J. Vaughan : *Murray’s Mag. 
Siena’s Medieval Festival: Anna Hampton Brewster: Cosmo. 
Sketches in Tangier: Vernon Lee: *The New Review. 
Some Eventful Voyages : C. F. Gordon-Cunmtuning: *Blackw, 
Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition : Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Tadmor in the Wilderness: Frederick Jones Bliss: Scribner's, 
The Latest Siberian Tragedy: George Kennan: Century. 
The Shoshone Falls: John Codman: Century Magazine. 
The Shrines of Iyéyasti ard Iyémitsti : John La Farge: *Cent. 
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Sleep—Philip Burroughs Strong—Independent 
I like that happy phrase which calls 
Sleep, the parenthesis of sorrow— 
Between the grief to-day that falls 
And that which waits for us to-morrow ; 


When for a while sad sighings cease, 

And sobbings die in slumber sweetly ; 
And night’s repose and perfect peace 

Shut out the day’s keen pains completely. 

“ He giveth his beloved sleep ;”” 

O tender words, O true and treasured ! 
Their full significance, how deep, 

The stricken soul alone hath measured. 


Then bless His name who thus hath set 
For weeping eyes such intermission, 

When hearts in dreamless rest forget 
The bitterness of their condition. 


The Dial’s Shadow—F. M. R—WN. Y. Tribune 

Go, Cupid: say to her I love, 

That roses fall and time is fleeting. 
I watch the dial’s shadow move, 

And wait—and wait—to give her greeting. 
For youth is sunshine on the dial, 

And love is but an old, old story ; 
The years may dance with lute and viol— 

The shadow moves—so ends their glory! 
Go, Cupid, beckon with your wing, 

That sweetest chance may waft her hither ; 
For we must woo, remembering 

How fast the roses fall and wither, 
And oft the dial long ago, 

The pavement sunk with mossy edges, 
Saw Youth and Love meet all aglow, 

And whisper by the old yew-hedges. 


Go, Cupid, tell the maid I prize, 

How many in the courtyard wandered, 
What laughing lips and witching eyes, 

In love’s delight their beauty squandered ! 
The ruffs, brocade, and buckled shoes, 

How softly down the paths they pattered 
With gallants gay in old-world hues, 

When crowns and kingdoms little mattered. 


Go, Cupid, sleep; your cheek is pale ; 

And we can woo among the sages ; 
Romance is but a weary tale 

Monotonous from all the ages. 

* * * * * * 
My heart! She comes from yonder door ; 

And time and shadows flit forever ; 
Why, there was never youth before, 

And love like ours, oh, never—never ! 


A Thankful Parson—Chicago Herald 

A pious parson good and true 
Was crossing o’er the seas, 

When suddenly there fiercely blew 
A wild and sweeping breeze. 

He feared the storm the ship would wreck, 
His heart was sore afraid, 

He sought the captain on the deck 
And found him undismayed. 

The captain saw his awful fear 
And led him up to where 

The servant of the Lord could hear 
The sailors loudly swear. 

“You clearly see,” the captain said, 

“If danger hovered nigh, 

They'd all be on their knees instead 
And asking grace to die.” 
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The parson felt his words were true, 
And when the skies grew fair 

He marvelled how the sailors knew 
Just when to pray or swear. 

But when the seas which wildly flowed 
Had ceased to plunge and spout, 

Unto himself he said: “It showed 

They know what they’re about.” 










But later on another storm - 
Came fiercer than before, 

The parson heard with wild alarm 
The ocean’s angry roar. 

He sought the deck in awful dread 
To near the sailors get, 

He listened—then he bowed his head— 

“ Thank God, they’re swearing yet.” 









The Kiss—From the Spanish—Sandra Enos—America 
Because I kissed thee, Minguillo, 
My mother keeps scolding at me: 
Then give back, O give back, carillo, 
The kiss that I gave unto thee. 







Give me one long and sweet like the other, 
And scolding in future I'll shun; 
For then I can say to my mother 
That we have the mischief undone. 
Thou'lt a gainer be by it, Minguillo, 
And by it a gainer I'll be: 
Then give back, O give back, carillo, 
The kiss that I gave unto thee. 
Give it quickly, because, unforgiving, 
My mother makes such an ado. 
One away thou wilt seem to be giving, 
Yet thou in its place wilt have two. 
So we over her triumph, Minguillo, 
And keep her from scolding at me; 
Then give back, O give back, carillo, 
The kiss that I gave unto thee. 
Lover's Lane—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
Saint Jo, Buchanan County, 
Is leagues and leagues away, 
And I sit in the gloom of this rented room 
And pine to be there to-day ; 
Yes, with London fog around me 
And the bustling to and fro, 
I am fretting to be across the sea 
In Lover's Lane, Saint Jo. 


I would have a brown-eyed maiden 
Go driving once again, 
And I'd sing the song, as we snailed along, 
That I sung to that maiden then; 
I purposely say ‘“‘ as we snailed along,” 
For a proper horse goes slow 
In the leafy aisles (where Cupid smiles) 
In Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo. 


From her boudoir in the alders 
Would peep a lynx-eyed thrush, 

And we'd hear her say in a furtive way 
To the noisy cricket: ‘“ Hush!” 

To think that the curious creature 
Should crane her neck to know 

The various things one says and sings 
In Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo! 


But the maples they should shield us 
From the gossips of the place, 

Nor should the sun (except by pun) 
Profane the maiden’s face ; 

And the girl should do the driving, 
For a fellow can’t, you know, 
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Unless he’s neglectful of what’s quite respectful 
In Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo! 


Ah! sweet the hours of springtime, 
When the heart inclines to woo, . 
And it’s deemed all right for the callow wight 
To do what he wants to do; 
But cruei the age of winter 
When the way of the world says no 
To the hoary men who would woo again 
In Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo! 


In the Union Bank of London 
Are forty pounds or more, »+ 
Which I'd like to spend (ere the month shall end) 
In an antiquarian store ; 
But I'd give it all, and gladly, 
If, for an hour or so, 
I could feel the grace of a distant place— 
Of Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo! 


Let us sit awhile, beloved, 
And dream of the good old days— 
Of the kindly shade which the maples made 
Round the stanch but squeaky chaise ; 
With your head upon my shoulder, 
And my arm about you, so— 
Though exiles, we shall seem to be 
In Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo! 


To an Old Ball Slipper—London Vanity Fair 

O little shoe i so worn and frayed, 

With heel forlorn and bow decayed, 

How changed since granny first displayed 
Your pristine glory! 

You poor bedraggled No. 3, 

You are alive at least to me; 

Whilst lying there I seem to see 
Your simple story. 


Bedight in raiment white and pure 
Your mistress tripped, of conquest sure ; 
For damsels who look most demure 
Are not uncanny. 
P’r’aps grandpa came in garments smart— 
Vast triumphs of sartorial art— 
With valorous words, yet trembling heart 
To woo our granny. 


Partners, perchance, were much the same— 
Some bright, some dull, some fast, some tame ; 
Some who to spurious wit laid claim, 
Nor saw their error: 
The men whose charms were scarcely mental, 
The youth both shy and sentimental, 
The “ fascinating detrimental,” 
Great-grandma’s terror. 


And did the chaperones then, as now, 

Ecstatic happiness avow 

Whilst watching with an aching brow 

The flitting dancers ? 

And did they, gripped in Fashion's vise, 

Receive a girl with looks of ice 

If she sat out with some one nice— 
Convenient lancers ? 


What Shall I Call My Love?—W. K. Welsh—Life 

If there be truth in ancient saws, 
It surely would be meet 

That I should call my love “ Revenge ””— 
They say Revenge is sweet. 

Or I might name her “ Conscience,” who 
Makes cowards of us all: 

Or her that teaches more than books 

“ Experience ” I might call. 


“ Economy ”’ is wealth, they say— 
She’s wealth enough for me; 
“ Consistency’s” a jewel, and 


A jewel, too, is she. 
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Or “ Knowledge ” would be apt and true, 
For that is power, I wis ; 

Yet might I dub her “ Ignorance,” 
For Ignorance is bliss. 

And yet again, she drives us mad, 
So “ Learning” would be it ; 

And she’d do grace to “ Brevity,” 
For she’s the soul of wit. 

But when before her virgin charms 
My suppliant knee is bent 

I'd like to call her “ Silence,” for 
"Tis Silence gives consent. 

And if in these triumphant arms 
I hold the winsome elf, 

I'd call her “ History,” in the hope 
That she'll repeat herself. 


Joan of Arc—Marcia Davies—Times-Democrat. 


From the Picture by Le Page, of Joan listening to the voices, 


These voices do outwear me so! They call 
On me at evening, and at noon, while night 
Is all disturbed by dreams of one who might 
Lead armies for the king ; and visions ’thrall 
Me, and I hear the clash of swords, and all 
About confusion reigns, while soldiers fight ; 
Now tumult of strange voices in affright, 
And men outshrieking, “ Christ!” before they fall. 
Comes now on a white charger a fair maid, 
Nor seems upon that bloody field afraid ! 
Something familiar in her mien I trace— 
Methinks she could lead armies by her grace, 
Did Heaven lend her inspiration’s aid : 
Now turns she toward me—God! it is my face! 


My Grandmother's Fan—Sam. M. Peck—Constitution 
It owned not the color that vanity dons 
Or slender wits choose for display ; 
Its beautiful tint was a delicate bronze, 
A brown softly blended with gray. 
From her waist to her chin, spreading out without break, 
’Twas built on a generous plan; 
The pride of the forest was slaughtered to make 
My grandmother’s turkey-tail fan. 


For common occasions it never was meant : 
In a chest between two silken cloths 

’Twas kept safely hidden with careful intent 
In camphor to keep out the moths. 

’Twas famed far and wide through the whole country-side, 
From Beersheba e’en unto Dan; 

And often at meeting with envy ’twas eyed, 
My grandmother’s turkey-tail fan. 

Camp-meetings, indeed, were its chiefest delight, 
Like a crook unto sheep gone astray 

It beckoned backsliders to re-seek the right, 
And exhorted the sinners to pray. 

It always beat time when the choir went wrong, 
Psalmody leading the van. 

Old Hundred, I know, was its favorite song— 
My grandmother's turkey-tail fan. 

A fig for the fans that are made nowadays, 
Suited only to frivolous mirth! 

A different thing was the fan that I praise, 
Yet it scorned not the good things of earth. 

At bees and at quiltings ‘twas aye to be seen: 
The best of the gossip began 

When in at the doorway had entered serene 
My grandmother’s turkey-tail fan. 

Tradition relates of it wonderful tales. 
Its handle of leather was buff. 

Though shorn of its glory, e’en now it exhales 
An odor of hymn-books and snuff. . 

Its primeval grace, if you like, you can trace, 
’Twas limned for the future to scan, 

Just under a smiling gold-spectacled face, 
My grandmother’s turkey-tail fan. 
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Alphonse Daudet's new novel is to be called The 
Caravan, and is to be based upon the adventures of a 
young couple who took their wedding journey about 
France in a gypsy wagon.—Dr. S. Filmore Bennett, the 
aged author of the famous hymn The Sweet By-and- 
By, it is not generally known, is living in an obscure 
Illinois town.—Oscar Wilde is engaged upon a novel 
which will be published within three months.—Bliss 
Carman, the young Canadian poet, has accepted the 
editorial position on The Independent recently made 
vacant by the death of John Eliot Bowen.—The late 
Earl of Sydney, it is understood, was the original of 
Charles Dickens’ Sir Leicester Deadlock in Bleak 
House.—Sefior E. Castelar, the eminent Spanish poli- 
tician and orator, is about to take a trip to Palestine 
in search of information for a work on the Life of 
Jesus, which is to be treated on the same principles as 
Renan’s Life of Christ.—Among the treasured relics 
of Balzac is the manuscript of Seraphita, covered with 
satin, gray and black, both pieces of gowns worn by 
Madame Hanska, to whom the story was dedicated.— 
The Rev. J. Talbot Smith is the new editor of The 
Catholic Review, the recognized organ of the Roman 
Catholics, in place of the late Rev. P. V. Hickey.—It 
is said that Signor Crispi, premier of Italy, has spent 
500,000 francs in subsidizing newspapers last year. 





Miss Mary Agnes Tincker, author of Signor Mon- 
aldini’s Niece and of Two Coronets, is said to be the 
daughter of a warden of the Maine State prison, who 
met a tragic death at the hands of a convict.—Nicolai 
Uspenski, a Russian novelist and poet, considered of 
as great genius as Turgenieff, has just died; for over 
thirty years a slave to drink, he had lived the life of a 
common tramp.—The centenary of the foundation of 
the Royal Literary Fund of England occurs this year. 
—A. P. Russell, who published a few years ago a clever 
anonymous volume called A Club of One, consisting of 
essays on social subjects, has written a new collection 
of the same nature, entitled In a Club Corner.—The 
original MS. of the lyrics in Tennyson’s Princess, 
which was sold the other day in London, brought only 
$100.— William Wetmore Story, the sculptor, is small 
of stature, white of moustache, and musical of voice; 
he discusses statuary and art with an air of easy mas- 
tery; his charming manners make him much sought 

_after in society at Rome, where he has resided in the 
Barbarini palace for nearly forty years—When Charles 
Mackay died his right hand assumed the customary 
position for holding a pen, and so remained. 





W. H. Mallock, author of Is Life Worth Living, has 
started a bureau in London where men who have no 
engagements for an evening may register themselves as 
“ disengaged diners,” and there may be sought by host- 
esses who have invited fourteen, but whom an unlucky 
chance has set trembling through fear of having thir- 
teen at table.—Augustus J. C. Hare’s new book of 
travel is devoted to France, and comprises four vol- 
umes, two each to Western and Eastern France.—The 
Polish Academy of Sciences at Cracow has decided to 
issue a Library of Polish Writers, which will consist of 
reprints of old and scarce Polish publications.—The 
Fellowcraft Club of New York City recently elected 
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Henry M. Stanley to honorary membership: the only 
other honorary member is James Russell Lowell.—A 
new novel by Mrs. Oliphant is coming from the press; it 
is recorded as an example of this lady’s versatility that 
she once proposed to the editor of Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine that she should write the whole of one number, 
that is, the serial story upon which she was then en- 
gaged, and five articles on different topics.—It is worthy 
of note that the thirtieth anniversary of the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species was celebrated in Japan; 
in England and the United States it was forgotten. 





Constance Haden, who died recently in England, was 
the first woman who received the honor of being made 
an associate of the Mason Science College in Birming- 
ham, where she won the Heclop gold medal; although 
but thirty-one years of age, she has published two vol- 
umes of poetry, one of which shows marvellous freshness 
and delicacy of touch, and the other, more reflective, 
deals with the most scientific problems of modern 
thought.—Horatio Alger Jr., the well-known writer of 
juvenile books, is to have a Russian translation of his 
works published.—There are now, according to the new 
directory just issued, 2,234 newspapers published in the 
United Kingdom, of which 185 are dailies—Mrs. Hum- 
pkrey Ward is a notably bright conversationalist, and 
at her father’s receptions in Dublin frequently gives 
rein to the philosophical turn of her mind.—George 
Bancroft, the historian, is now ninety years old, his 
biography in a brief space is this: he was a brilliant 
boy at school and college; was sent to Germany; 
studied divinity; preached; was Greek professor at 
Harvard; set up the Round Hill School at Northamp- 
ton; published some translations from the German; 
turned politician, first a whig, then went over to the 
democrats; published at long intervals his history of 
the United States; was made Collector of the Port of 
Boston by President Van Buren, and Secretary of the 
Navy by President Polk; and later minister to England 
and to Germany by President U. S. Grant. 





James Russell Lowell’s home in Cambridge overlooks 
famous Mount Auburn Cemetery; its white tombstones 
may be seen, from the windows of the house, glisten- 
ing in the moonlight.—Under the title of L’ Anthropo- 
logie, a new French serial will be published at intervals 
of two months; this will take the place of the three 
publications known as the Matériaux pour I’ Histoire 
de Homme, Revue d’Ethnographie, and Revue 
d’Anthropologie; the new work will be conducted by 
the editors of the three defunct journals, viz., M. Car- 
tailhac, Dr. Hamy, and Prof. Topinard.— Mrs. Ward 
has established a new hall in Gordon Square, London, 
where the religion outlined in Robert Elsmere is to be 
taught.—A printer’s error has been detected in the 
latest issue of the Bible from the Cambridge Press; in 
Isaiah, xlviii. 13, the word “foundation” is begun with 
an “r” instead of an “f’’; the mistake was discovered 
by a young son of the Rev. Dr. H. Adler, who received 
the standing reward of a guinea offered for the detec- 
tion of such an error.—George Jones, the proprietor of 
the New York Times, now in his seventy-seventh year, 
comes daily to his office in the Times building, and 
spends three or four hours personally superintending 
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the interests of his property: Mr. Jones is one of the 
oldest newspaper proprietors in this country, and his 
connection of nearly forty years with the New York 
Times, covers the entire existence of that paper.— 
Macmillan’s Magazine says it takes time to make a 
“classic,” and that no writer’s works should be honored 
with that title until at least two generations have set 
the seal of approval on his writings.—Gladstone is a 
voracious reader of current periodical literature and 
always reads the advertisements; he subscribes for the 
American édition of certain American-English maga- 
zines, in order that he may obtain from the advertising 
new ideas as to American industries and enterprise. 


“ Cavendish ”’ (on Whist), it is not commonly known, 
is the nom de plume of Henry Jones, an English 
authority on this game.—Prof. William Knight, of St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland, editor of the great 
standard edition of Wordsworth, writes to Dr. William 
J. Rolfe, in regard to the latter’s recent work, The 
Select Poems of William Wordsworth: “ Your selection 
is excellent, and must do great good; no better service 
can be done than to popularize Wordsworth in Amer- 
ica.”—Mrs. Longman, widow of the late Thomas Long- 
man, died in London recently in her seventy-fifth year; 
she was the last of the generation of the house that 
published for Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Moore, Camp- 
bell, Sydney Smith, Mackenzie, and Macaulay; she took 
a keen interest in all the great literary projects with 
which her husband was connected.—Mme. Blavatsky, 
the well-known Theosophist, is living quietly in Lon- 
don, at present busily engaged in writing another theo- 
sophic work.—Clark Russell writes: “I am web-footed 
and shall stick to the sea;” at present he is under 
contract for three stories which he calls Three Sittings 
with a Sailor.—Mr. Edward Thomas Charton died re- 
cently at Paris; he was a senator, a member of the 
Institute, an author and a journalist; he was born at 
Seno in 1807.—Richard Malcolm Johnson, author of 
various tales of old Georgia life is writing a long novel. 


Andrew Lang is unquestionably the foremost liter- 
ary power in London at the present time; among 
his associates he is simply revered as a being of super- 
human genius; in person he is tall, spare, dark, with a 
noble forehead, dark furtive eyes, and an ample lower 
jaw; he is nervous as a cat, gives the impression of 
being in delicate health, and has the Oxford drawl, 
and a very nervous laugh.—Whittier writes to Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton concerning her Garden of 
Dreams: “It is a book which none but a true poet 
could have written and of which any poet might well 
be proud.”—The late Robert Browning’s manuscripts 
are soon to be sold; proof-sheets with the author’s cor- 
rections of Jocoseria, Ferishtah’s Fancies, Agamemnon 
of Aéschylus, Aristophanes’ Apology and others will be 
put up at auction; the Browning Society of Boston is 
anxious to obtain some of these relics.—Mrs. Margaret 
E. Sangster, editor of Harper’s Bazar, has been elected 
honorary member of the Freshman class of Wells Col- 
lege.—Baltimore is making strenuous efforts to erect a 
monument to Francis Scott Key, the author of the Star- 
Spangled Banner.—The Boston Globe says that Brown- 
ing must be read “through the pores of the soul.”— 
Georges Ohnet, the French author, is dramatizing his 
Dernier Amour, for Miss Genevieve Ward.—Mr. Burnett, 
the Lyon King at Arms, who died at Edinburgh recently, 
was one of the most eminent antiquaries in Great Bri- 
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tain; many years ago he wrote a book on pedigree- 
making, in which he exposed a number of fictitious de- 
scents which had been published.—M. Andrieux has 
temporarily withdrawn from journalism to write the 
history of the parliamentary régime under the third 
Republic.—The most valuable book in the world, ac- 
cording to the Rivista Tipografica, is the Hebraic 
Bible, at the Vatican; in 1512 the Jews of Venice tried 
to buy it of Pope Julius II., for its weight in gold; 
it is so large and heavy that two men can scarcely 
lift it, and would have brought $100,000, if the Pope 
had not refused to negotiate.—Archduchess Valerie, 
youngest daughter of the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, is a rival of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rouma- 
nia, as a royal poetess.—Shares in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, which in 1848 brought in 5 per cent, 
have been steadily increasing in value, and now return 
150 per cent on the original outlay.—The Travellers 
Record, in whose columns appears some of the best 
current verse, is edited by Mr. Forrest Morgan. 
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Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, a granddaughter of 
the late James Dabney McCabe, is the author of the 
novel entitled Metzerott, Shoe-Maker; she is a strong 
believer in what is called Christian Socialism.—Charles 
Dickens, the younger, wears spectacles, is getting bald, 
and works as hard as any other literary laborer in Lon- 
don; he has a considerable moustache, and in addition 
to editing All the Year Round, contributes largely to 
other periodicals and makes it pay; he is on kindly 
terms with all the literary celebrities of the day, and 
says the aim of his life is to bring back Gad’s Hill into 
his family if he .can raise the money.—Mrs. Wister’s 
first translation from the German was Old Ma’am- 
selle’s Secret, which she took to J. B. Lippincott, and 
said she wanted $100 for it; he glanced over the 
manuscript, and with ready recognition of what would 
be popular he saw he had a good thing, and gave Mrs. 
Wister the check; the book proved an immediate 
success, and Mrs. Wister has made herself independent 
by her translations, or rather adaptations, from the Ger- 
man. — George William Curtis was recently elected 
Chancellor of the University of the State of New York. 
—It is now confidently announced that Prof. Norden- 
skjold will be able to start out on his Antarctic expedi- 
tion in the summer of 1891.—Philip Beck, actor and 
author, died recently on his way home to England 
from Australia, where he had been playing; he was the 
author, in conjunction with Fergus Hume, of the 
dramatic version of the latter’s novel, Madam Midas. 


Bret Harte has written a new story with the charac- 
teristic title, A Sappho of Green Springs. — Henrik 
Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist and poet, has been 
happily married for over thirty years, but has only one 
child, a son, who was formerly connected with the 
Swedish legation at Washington; Mrs. Ibsen is the 
step-daughter of Magdalena Thoreson, the Norwegian 
poetess; the poet left his native land in 1864, and has 
since lived in Rome and other Italian cities.—The 
London Times usually pays £10 each for its edito- 
rials, the Daily Telegraph, Standard, Daily News, and 
Morning Post £3 or £5; the Pall Mall Gacette and 
St. James’ Gazette sometimes pay three guineas a 
column; the Evening News and Echo two guineas for 
leaders, and one per column for other articles; the 
Academy and Atheneum pay 15s. and ros. a column 
for reviews of books; Truth pays one guinea a column. 
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Directory of American Writers, Editors and Publishers. 
—Henry James has for some time been engaged in 
dramatizing one of his own novels.—A clock tower will 
be erected in Ledbury, Hertfordshire, England, in 
memory of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who lived near 
the place when a girl.—Emily Pfeiffer, well known asa 
writer of verse, died recently in London; she wrote 
her first work, Kahmera, a Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
thirty years ago, and recently issued her last volume, 
Flowers of the Night; she survived her husband, Jurgen 
Edward Pfeiffer, one year.—Rider Haggard has com- 
pleted a fresh story; it is another African excursion, 
in which the hero is a Zulu king named Charcoal. 


A few weeks ago, Gladstone was invited to be pres- 
ent at a festival given in behalf of a charitable enter- 
prise; he sent his declination upon a postal card; at 
the festival the postal card was put up at auction sale 
and brought the goodly sum of £16.—Stepniak, the 
exiled Russian nihilist, lives quietly in London with 
his gifted wife, and the two spend much time in the 
British Museum, ransacking books and making many 
notes. — Mrs. Elizabeth Lynn Linton signs some of 
her articles, “A Girl of the Period.”—Henri Rochefort 
still refuses to take rooms in London except from week 
to week, and will not learn the English language; he 
receives very few callers, and passes his evenings play- 
ing dominoes with a friend, M. Coureau, with half a 
crown a game as the stake.—Subscriptions have been 
invited in Baltimore to a proposed volume of the liter- 
ary essays and studies of Prof. Basil Gildersleeve, of 
Johns Hopkins University—A New York lady, Miss 
Charlotte H. Coursen, recently contributed to a Vienna 
weekly, a journal published in the English language, a 
critical study of the poet, Walter von der Vogelweide. 
—Mrs. Oliphant is going to the Holy Land, and has 
undertaken to write a descriptive account of her travels 
in that country, which will be published during the 
autumn.—Florence Marryatt, a daughter of the novel- 
ist, is a woman of courage and resolution, and she 
cares little for the petty conventionalities of life; some 
time ago Frederic Wetherley wrote for her a recitation 
about a mad woman, called Ward III., Dangerous; in 
order to deliver it with the utmost possible effect, Miss 
Marryatt obtained admission to Bedlam, and spent 
several days there studying the lunatics.—Senator In- 
galls is preparing a volume of Reminiscenses for pub- 
lication in the early part of 1891.—Mary Kyle Dallas 
is a lady who has written 3,000 short stories; of her 
it is said: “her hair is white and curls in rings about 
her forehead, but her face is fresh, fair and youthful, 
and her figure, in its back silk frock, neat and trim.” 





David Christie Murray, the novelist, is a little above 
the medium height, but looks older than his years, 
which are not quite 43; he has a sparse brown beard 
plentifully streaked with gray, and the most sym- 
pathetic of manners; he began his literary life as a 
reporter, and having gone through the Russo-Turkish 
war, abandoned journalism for fiction, to which he has 
since contributed many readable volumes.— Henry M. 
Stanley has been elected a member of the Russian 
Geographical Society.—Art in Advertising, is a new 
illustrated magazine for business men just begun in 
New York; it is full of valuable hints and suggestions 
on advertising and newspapers.—According to the 
Fortnightly Review, England is ruled by the sensa- 
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tional novel; The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, sold 
346,000 copies in eighteen months, and Madam Midas 
147,000 in a year; of Called Back, 350,000 copies 
were sold, and similar proportions rule with all the 
sensationals or “shockers ” that have made any sort of a 
hit.—Dr. von Déllinger some time before his death 
intrusted the translation of his last work, Academic 
Studies, to an English lady, Miss Warre; her English 
version is now completed and is in the printer’s hands, 
for early publication—Edmund Gosse has begun a 
biography of his father, Philip Gosse, the famous nat- 
uralist.— Dr. Jules Luys, of Paris,a member of the 
French Academy of Medicine and a renowned special- 
ist in nervous diseases, is about to issue a monthly re- 
view of theoretical and practical hypnotism.— Edward 
Heron-Allen has collected his verse in a pretty volume 
which he calls The Love Letters of a Vagabond.—An 
English monthly magazine called the Esquiline has 
been started in Rome; the first number contains a 
paper by Professor Lanciani on the Esquiline Hill, an 
instalment of a life of Giordano Bruno, and an ac- 
count of the Volscian City of Cori, by Miss Edwards. 


Dr. D&llinger willed his fine library to the Univer- 
sity of Munich, which is to dispose of it by auction, a 
full catalogue being made, and the proceeds are to be 
devoted to an academical foundation to bear Dr. Dél- 
linger’s name.—Sir Edwin Arnold, the poet, is “slim- 
built, thick-featured, dreamy-eyed and copper-com- 
plexioned, and has a straggling wisp of brownish-gray 
hair and a thin, pointed beard.’”—R. R. Bowker has re 
signed the editorship of the Publishers’ Weekly; he 
will be succeeded by Augustus Growoll, for many years 
an active associate of the editorial department.— 
Here is an odd extract from The Edinburgh Review of 
1864: “ Mr. Browning, in truth, more nearly resembles 
the American writers Emerson, Wendell Holmes, and 
Bigelow, than any poet of our country; tried by the 
standards which have hitherto been supposed to uphold 
the force and beauty of the English tongue and of 
English literature, his works are deficient in the queli- 
ties we should desire to find in them; we do not believe 
that they will survive, except as a curiosity and a puz- 
zle.”—The editor of the Paris magazine, La Nouvelle 
Revue, asked not long since for an essay which should 
give a complete summing up of the status of the land 
question in the countries of the civilized world; the 
most thoroughly clear, learned, and logical contribution 
on the subject was from a woman, Mme. Vallette. 


Dr. James McCosh’s lectures at Kenyon College are 
to be issued under the title, The Religious Aspect of 
Evolution.—Mrs. Harding Cox, wife of the proprietor of 
the London Queen, is considered one of the best ama- 
teur singers in England; she is also the author of sev- 
eral popular songs.—George Augustus Sala, the well- 
known journalist, who has just married his type-writer, 
is small-eyed, red-cheeked, sharp-nosed and writing his 
Reminiscences; he draws a salary of $10,000 a year 
for dictating four editorials a week for the London 
Daily Telegraph; his hand-writing is like copper-plate, 
and when conversing he puts his head on one side 
after the fashion of a king-fisher; he is said to be the 
best story-teller in Europe, and he is known to be 
sixty-two years of age.—William Winter is preparing 
for the Dunlap Society a memorial volume dealing with 
John Gilbert, the comedian.—The present head of the 
Shelley family in England is Sir Edward, a nephew of 
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the poet; he is a widower, sixty years of age, and until 
he settled down, in 1863, led a life of wild adventure 
in all parts of the world.—Vernon Lee, known in pri- 
vate life as Violet Paget, half-sister to Eugene Lee 
Hamilton, lias ready a new volume called Hauntings; 
Fantastic Stories.—Robert Burdette is a little man, phy- 
sically, with small-eyes under overhanging eyebrows; 
he talks in a short, sharp, curt way, and when he feels 
in the mood is as humorous in speech as in writing. 





The residents of Camberwell, Eng., have taken steps 
to raise a memorial in that district to Robert Brown- 
ing; the poet was a native of that parish.—Hamilton 
Mabie, editor of the Christian Union, says that Miss 
Sparhawk’s Chronicle of Conquest deserves to be a 
text-book for all who are working for Indian rights.— 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s eldest son, Arnold, who is only 
fourteen years old, is said to be a literary prodigy; he 
recently sent an essay to a magazine and received a 
check for $50 and a letter of thanks.—Stanley’s book, 
it is now thought, will be out in May; it will be trans- 
lated into French, German, Italian, Czech, Norse, and 
even Spanish, and will be published simultaneously in 
these countries, with fine illustrations.—The dispute 
between the novelists Erckmann and Chatrian will 
come before a Paris court in a few weeks; among the 
witnesses will be Jules Claretie, M. Got, and other 
well-known members of the literary and dramatic pro- 
fessions in Paris.— Mrs. D. C. Croly (Jennie June) has 
had the honor to be elected a Vice-President of the 
State Forestry Association, whose object is to preserve 
the forests of the State, and especially the Adirondack 
woods, from needless devastation.—Ivan Stepniak, the 
Russian nihilist, recently remarked that the adoption 
of the Russian extradition treaty by the United States 
would lead to an immediate augmentation of the hor- 
rors now existing in Siberian prisons.—A revision of 
Flugel’s German-English Lexicon, by a son and grand- 
son of the founder, is now passing through the press in 
Leipzig.—It is said that the London edition of the New 
York Herald has had twelve editors during the past 
year.—A civil list pension of $375 per year has been 
granted by the English Government to Ellen Isabelle 
Tupper, daughter of the late Martin Farquhar Tupper. 





The council of the city of Bologna has unanimously 
conferred honorary citizenship upon the eminent poet, 
Giosué Carducci.—Henri Rochefort lives in London 
and edits his Paris paper by mail; he spends large 
sums in the purchase of pictures and rare porcelain to 
add to the magnificent collection which fills his big 
house at York Terrace, from cellar to garret.—Marion 
Crawford is pictured as follows: “he is over six feet in 
height, with broad shoulders, small feet and a large 
head, the latter being well covered with a profusion of 
brown hair; a beard of the same color conceals the 
lower part of his face; a fine but rather large mouth is 
partially hidden by a moustache of the same hue as his 
beard; his teeth are handsome and his smile exceed- 
ingly sweet.’—And everybody who reads Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone wonders whether it were possible for any 
man to be strong enough to pull the muscles out of 
another man’s arm, as therein stated: Blackmore has 
received thousands of letters on this subject.—Sir 
Edwin Arnold says of Walt Whitman: “I think he is 
the handsomest old man I ever saw, with the head of 
Jupiter and strength in every feature; I had a pleasant 
interview, sitting for a long time face to face, with his 
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hand on my knee and my hand on his; I am more 
than ever convinced that he is one of the greatest of 
American writers, for his poetry is wonderful! ” 





Olive Schreiner, author of The Story of an African 
Farm, has sent from Cape Town, South Africa, the 
manuscripts of a small volume of allegories for publica- 
tion, in England, with the title Dreams.—Prof. Gilmore, 
of the University of Rochester, rarely receives credit 
as being the author of his well-known hymn, He 
Leadeth Me.—Victor E. Lennstrand, the Editor of 
the Fritankaren, of Stockholm, a Swedish journal of 
Freethought, is imprisoned “for publishing certain 
heresies.” —Prince Jerome Napoleon is busily engaged 
upon his Memories of the Second Empire.—Hawar- 
den, Mr. Gladstone’s country seat, was invaded one 
day recently by a little olive-colored man, making 
many gestures and talking a strange jargon; so the 
servants arrested him as a maniac and possible assas- 
sin; Gladstone was summoned to see the wretch, who 
turned out to be a Greek professor speaking no English, 
who had come all the way from Athens to congratu- 
late the British statesman on knowing Homer’s Iliad 
by heart.—The first poet laureate was John Kay, in the 
reign of Edward IV.; the only perquisites of the office 
are $500 a year and a quantity of wine taken from the 
royal store annually.—Ivan Panin, the Russian lec- 
turer, thus sums up his literary creed: “And now 
abideth Emerson, Carlyle, and Tolstoi; these three; 
and the greatest of these is Tolstoi.”—James Anthony 
Froude, the historian and biographer of Carlyle, has 
retired to the quiet of a little village, eighteen miles 
from a railway station, to write his Life of Lord Beacons- 
field; the place is Salcombe, a beautiful village near 
Start Point, which has one of the most romantic har- 
bors in England, formed by the Avon estuary. 


Clarissa Harlowe is about the last book one would 
expect to make a play; nevertheless, Robert Buchanan 
has dramatized that old novel, and it has made a hit on 
the London stage.—Chinese Gordon’s journals will be 
published in London shortly.—Mrs. Pender Cudlip, a 
popular English writer of fiction, recently received an 
offer, from an eminent firm, of £1,000, to go out to 
New Zealand and write a novel setting forth its im- 
mense advantages to emigrants; her own expenses of 
journey and residence, and those of a lady companion 
to be likewise paid.—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 
is the recipient of $1,000 and an autograph letter by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the bequest of the late 
Wesland Marston.—Tolstoi has written a drama en- 
titled The Power of Darkness, which has been pro- 
duced with great success at St. Petersburg.—The Royal 
Geographical Society has invited Thomas Stevens, the 
African traveller, to send a paper to be read before the 
society, describing how he reached Henry M. Stanley 
in Eastern Africa.—There is a peculiar interest as to 
the disposition of Robert Browning’s library; it in- 
cludes a collection of books and manuscripts bequeathed 
to him by his friend Landor, among them being copies 
of some of Landor’s rarest works, annotated by the 
author, with many letters and papers; Professor Colvin 
had access to this treasure when he was preparing his 
volume on Landor for the Men of Letters Series. 








Notr.—Book List will be found on third page fUllowing. 





When Baby was sick, we gave.her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS-WIT OF THE CHILDREN 





Merchant Traveler: 

“ Mother,” said a prattling child as he climbed upon 
her knee—“ mother, who was Lo?” “Lo was a poor 
Indian,” replied the mother, as she stroked the little 
one’s hair back from the beautiful high forehead. 
“Mother ?” “What is it?” “Were High, Jack, and 
Game poor Indians too ?” 


Denver Times: 

Teacher—‘“ Now, Ashton, if one cat costs me 12 
cents, what will twelve cats cost me?” 

Ashton—“ You don’t need to buy twelve cats. Buy 
one, and you'll have a dozen kittens before you know it.” 


Burlington Free Press: 

Willie—‘ Mamma, will God hate us if we don’t do 
just exactly as he says in the Bible?” 

Mamma—“ Oh, I trust not, darling! Why?” 

Willie —“ Because Billy Wilkins punched me in the 
stomach, and I didn’t have any other stomach to turn.” 





Binghamton Republican: 

Bobby grew impatient at the table. He had been 
cautioned by his mother to eat sparingly and to say 
“Thank you” when anything was passed tohim. The 
older ones demanded so much attention that Bobby got 
very little. ““Ma,”’ he whispered, “ how can I eat sparingly 
and say ‘ Thank you’ if I don’t get anything ?” 





Detroit Tribune: 

The small boy of our household is not notably pro- 
ficient in sacred lore, but when his sister referred to him 
the query: ‘“ Where was Solomon’s Temple ?” he in- 
dignantly resented the supposed impeachment of his 
stock of information and retorted: “ Don’t you think I 
know anything ?”” She assured him she did not doubt 
that he knew, but urged him to state for her benefit. 
Though not crediting her sincerity, he finally exclaimed 
with exasperation: “On the side of his head, of course, 
where other folk’s are! You suppose I’m a fool ?” 


New York Herald: 

A little tot saying her prayers was asked by her 
mother why she had not asked God’s forgiveness for 
some act of disobedience. “Why, mamma, I didn’t 
s’pose you wanted it mentioned outside the family.” 








Texas Siftings: 

Visitor—“ Tommy, I wish to ask you a few questions 
in grammar.” Tommy—“ Yes, sir.” Visitor—“If I 
give you the sentence, ‘The pupil loves his teacher,’ 
what is that?” Tommy—* That’s sarcasm.” 

The American Hebrew: 

A little girl has an uncle who had taught her to open 
and shut his crush hat. The other evening, however, 
he appeared with an ordinary silk one. Suddenly he 
saw the child coming with his hat wrinkled like an ac- 
cordion. “Oh, uncle,” she said, “this one is very hard; 
I’ve had to sit on it, but I can’t get it more than half shut. 


Youth’s Companion: 
The other afternoon Willie came running home from 


school in a great hurry. Throwing his books in the 
closet he asked his mother if there was anything for 


him to do. Very much surprised, she replied that 
there was, and he was_kept running here and there for 
nearly an hour. Then, seeing by the expression on his 





mother’s face that there was nothing else to be done, 
he said: “I’s been a dood boy to-night, hasn’t I?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “Do you intend to help me 
this way every evening?” “Well, not ’zactly. You 
see I tored my pants on the way home to-day, and I 
had to do something so’s you wouldn’t wallop me.” 


Philadelphia Press: 

Dilly was enjoying the first course with the rest of 
the company. Suddenly she paused and looking at 
her mother across the table said, in a stage whisper: 
“Mamma, what you fink? Dere’s a hair in my soup.” 
“Hush, Dilly,” said mamma, frowning; “it’s nothing 
but a crack in the plate.” Dilly moved the bowl of 
her spoon back and forth over the supposed crack and 
then exclaimed triumphantly: “ Kin a quack move?” 





New York Weekly: 
Fond mamma—*“ What are you drawing, pet?” 
Little Nell—“ I was trying’ to draw my dolly; but I 
dess now dat I'll tall it a tlothes-pin.” 


From Munsey’s Weekly: 

Mamma—“ Why, Harry St. Clair, you naughty, 
naughty boy! I heard you tell your little brother just 
now that you’d ‘knock him into the middle of next 
week’ if he didn’t sit over on the sofa. What do you 
mean by using such language?” 

Harry—‘“ I—I—er—I meant to say ‘ Please sit over,’ 
but somehow my tongue slipped.” 


Clothier’s Monthly: 
Little Flaxen Hair—“ Papa, it’s raining.” 
Papa (annoyed by work in hand)—“ Well, let it rain.” 
Little Flaxen Hair (timidly)—“ I was going to.” 


From Judge: 

A small boy’s class in natural history. Professor — 
“Animals that have no feet and crawl along the ground 
are called reptiles. Who can give me an example of 
areptile?” Young Brown—“A worm.” Professor— 
“Excellent. Now will some boy think of a second 
reptile?” Young Jones—“‘Another worm.” 





New York Weekly: 
Mamma—“ What are you taking your doll’s bedstead 
apart for, pet?” Little Dot—‘“I’s lookin’ for bugs!” 


The New York Tribune: 

Johnny, a little Michigan boy, was guilty of some 
misdemeanor, and his mother banished him from the 
parlor in disgrace. He received his punishment in 
anything but a penitent spirit, and as he mounted the 
stairs, he shouted in his childish treble: “ God, God, 
don’t you bless anybody in this house to-night but me!” 


Minneapolis Tribune: 

Bobby—“ Mamma, will you give me five cents if I am 
good all to-day?” Mother—“ But don’t you think it 
would be nicer to be good of your own accord?” 
Bobby—“ I guess not; the teacher said it was better to 
be good for even a little than to be good for nothing.” 





Omaha World Herald: 

Omaha teacher-—“ I would like some one of the class 
to define the meaning of vice versa.” Bright boy— 
“It’s sleeping with your feet toward the head of the bed.’ 





